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PREFACE 


THE present book was drafted in the summer of 1927, and 
has been revised and rewritten in view of materials in 
London and on my return home. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., 
D.Lit.(Lond.), Professor of History and Director of Archaeo- 
logy in Mysore, Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum, 
Professor F. W. Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Gilbert Slater, late 
of the London School of Economics, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Panditaratnam L. Srinivasacharya of Mysore, Pandit R. 
Chakravarthy, and Mr. L. Narasimhacharya of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department for various kinds of help. But 
the responsibility for interpretations and conclusions found 
in the book is entirely mine. 

I am also indebted to Dr. Shama Sastry for his excellent 
translation of the ArthaSastra, which I have liberally made 
use of in the following pages. 


M. H. GOPAL 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE the discovery of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra so much 
has been written about it and the Mauryan period that 
some apology seems necessary for one more addition to that 
literature. But the Arthasdstra is a mine which has not yet 
been exhausted, and it ‘‘will continue to give occupation to 
scholars for a long time to come from many points of view.”’ 

The Mauryan period may roughly be said to comprise the 
years between the last quarter of the fourth century and the 
first quarter of the second century B.c. The principal sources 
relied upon for information during this period are Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, ASdka’s edicts, the accounts of the Greeks, and 
stray references in later writers, Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Greek. 

There is much controversy about the date of the 
Arthasastra and the conditions which it describes. There 
are scholars like Winternitz,! Jolly,2, and Hildebrandt 
who ascribe the work to the third century after Christ. 
Others, like Fleet,? Shama Sastry,* R. K. Mookerjea,5 
and Jacobi, ascribe the work to the last quarter of the 
fourth century B.c. There are also some scholars® in whose 
opinion the Arthasdstra describes pre-Mauryan policy. 


1 Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 10g. 

2 Arthasastva, edited by J. E. Jolly, vol. 1, p. 29. 

8 Introductory Note m Shama Sastry’s translation of the 
Arthasdastra. 

4 Arth. Trans., Preface, p. 1x. 

§ Introductory Essay in N. N. Law’s Studtes in Ancient Hindu 
Pohty. The same view is found in Maha-mahédpadhydya Ganapati 
Sastri’s preface to vol. ii of his edition of the Arthagastva and in 
K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar’s Introduction in his Considerations on 
some Aspects of Ancient Indian Poltty. A lucid and interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject is found in Hemachandra Ray Chauduri’s 
articles in the Indian Antiquary, 1925. See also Shama Sastry’s 
article in the Calcutta Review of 1925. 

® Early History of India, p. 145. 
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Without entering into discussion about these questions, 
I have followed the view of F. W. Thomas. He writes:? 
“Concerning the condition and organization of the vast 
Mauryan empire, the Greeks have provided us with a con- 
siderable body of valuable information; and as the Artha- 
$astva furnished the means of describing the complete polity 
existing at the time, its land system, its fiscal system, its 
administrative system, its law, its social system, with some 
view of literature and religion, we shall not forgo the 
opportunity so rare in Indian history—we must wait for 
the time of Akbar and the Azn-1-Akbari—of dwelling a 
little on the picture.’’ A discussion of the date of the great 
work is unnecessary for our present purpose; the general 
conclusion that it describes the conditions existing in the 
Mauryan period has been accepted in this book. 

Next arises the question whether what Kautilya describes 
is an ideal or what was existing actually. According to 
Thomas, ‘‘the Avthasdstra furnishes the means to describe 
the complete polity existing at the time.” Jolly thinks 
that the Arthasdastra is thoroughly realistic and worldly,’ 
but that its author was not a statesman but a theoretician® 
and is opposed to strict idealism. A study of the work 
of Kautilya suggests to me that the author is describing 
only the state as he found—perhaps made—it at the time. 
Of course it cannot be expected of any writer, much 
less of a great creative personality like Kautilya, that 
his writings would be free from his own ideas and ideals. 
Kautilya may and does describe here and there what a 
state ought to be. But the description is too graphic and the 
details too minute and numerous to indicate that the con- 
ditions described were only ideal. The corroborative evidence 
of the Greeks as regards some facts and the parallels found 
in ancient Greek and Indian states for some others strongly 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, p. 474. 
2 Ob. cit., vol. i, p. 2. 
3 Op. ctt., vol. i, p. 47. 
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suggest that the ArthaSastra deals largely with the organiza- 
tion of the state as existing in the Mauryan period. 

There is no necessity to consider the question whether the 
work is the product of an individual or of a school. 

The present book is an attempt to study the public 
finance of the Mauryan period from a modern point of view. 
The ancient ideas are presented in the light of modern 
economics, and wherever necessary they are compared with 
modern principles and conditions. They are also compared 
with those of the ancient world, specially Athens, and some 
striking parallels are found: for example, the tax on prosti- 
tutes. These similarities will be noted in detail in their 
proper places. 

But some important differences between the Mauryan and 
the Athenian states must be remembered. There was the 
great difference in size between a small city state like Athens 
and a vast empire like the Mauryan. Athens, again, was a 
democratic republic, and the will of the people determined 
financial principles. Mauryan India, on the other hand, was, 
at best, a benevolent despotism, and the policy of public 
administration was influenced by the teachings of the smrttss 
and the notion of dharma, as well as by the condition of 
the times. In Athens there was little of standing army, and 
in times of war the state expenses, for example, of equip- 
ment and the like of the national militia, were ignorable, 
as every citizen furnished his own arms; in India there was 
a huge standing army equipped and maintained by the 
state. Lastly, the period of Greek history with which we 
have compared the Mauryan conditions is generally pre- 
Mauryan. These are no doubt important considerations to 
be borne in mind, but we cannot but feel surprised at some 
peculiar outstanding similarities. 

Another explanation is perhaps not out of place. Ancient 
Indian administrations have much in common. In this book 
Mauryan financial principles have been often compared with 
those mentioned by a few of the ancient thinkers, and also 
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with what actually prevailed in the Indian states even as 
late as the tenth century after Christ. But no detailed com- 
parison is made, as this book deals with a particular period. 
To acquaint ourselves with the financial system of the 
Mauryan period “we must consider in what manner her 
finances were administered, what were the wants of 
the state, what revenues the state had for the supply of the 
same and whether they were sufficient for the purpose and 
even furnished a surplus, and what extraordinary means 
of aid were employed upon the occurrence of pecuniary 
embarrassment. We confine ourselves in the consideration 
of the subject, excluding subordinate communities and 
corporate bodies, to the administration of the state itself.” 


PA RT I 


RE VEN UU E 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Importance of finance—Peculiar features—Application of 
modern canons of taxation 


A GREAT finance minister of modern India, James Wilson, 
once observed: ‘Finance is not arithmetic; finance is a 
great policy; without sound finance no sound government 
is possible; and without sound government no sound finance 
is possible.’’ Indeed, finance is the very life-breath of the 
state. In modern society its all-absorbing importance is 
unquestionably established. 

While dealing with an ancient state, the first question to 
be considered is whether the ancient—for our purposes the 
Maurya—financiers considered finance of the same impor- 
tance as we do, and, if so, how far it was organized. The 
profound truth of Wilson’s statement is, indeed, as old as 
the day when states and governments were first formed. 
The Mauryas fully recognized the extraordinary importance 
of finance. In Kautilya’s words, ‘‘All undertakings depend 
upon finance. Hence foremost attention shall be paid to the 
treasury.’""! Again, “‘Thus, when both the receipts and 
expenditures are properly cared for, the king will never 
find himself in financial or military difficulties.’”® Finance 
was considered to be one of the elements of sovereignty 
itself. ‘The king, the minister, the country, the fort, the 
treasury, the army, and the friend are the elements of 


1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 8: 


KoSsapurvadssarvdrambhah 
Tasmatpurvam Kosamavékshéta. 


* Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3: 
Evamavékshitayavyayah késadandavyasanam navapnoti. 
Compare Kamandaka, v, 61. 
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sovereignty.’ Even among them finance and the a 
were marked out as the most important, and of these 
the palm was given to the former. Nay, it was consid 
to be the basis of virtue even. To quote Kautilya: “ 
finance was the chief means of observing virtuous acts 
of enjoying desires. Owing to a change in place, time, 
policy, either finance or the army may be a superior pov 
for the army is sometimes the means of securing the we 
acquired; but wealth is always the means of securing f 
the treasury and the army. Since all activities depend u 
finance, financial troubles are more serious.’ It was n 
important than virtue, not because “as a robe conc 
a woman’s nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin,’’® 
because “religious merit springs from the treasury, O! 
of Kunti; and it is through the treasury that the root: 
the kingdom extend.’’® Or, as Kautilya puts it, charity . 
desire depend upon wealth for their realization,’ and “fina 
is the chief means of observing virtuous acts.’’® It ° 
because that finance was considered so important tha 
was, along with the army, under the direct control of 
king.® Both of them were required to be located in one pl: 
although their actual administration was under two tr 


3 Avth., Bk. VI, ch. 1, Sudmyamdatyajanapadadurgakésada 
mitradnt prakrnitayah. This idea of the seven elements of sovereis 
was very common 1n ancient India. Yajvavalkya, 1, 13, 353: Ves. 
iui, 33; Kadmandaka, i, 18. 

4 Avth., Bk. VIII, ch. 1, K686 dharmakamahétuh, etc. See 
Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 8, where Kautilya says that wealth is to be sec 
prior to even virtue and enjoyment. Compare what Hopkins 
(J.A.0.S., vol. xiii) of a passage in the Rémdyana: ‘‘The possib 
of the kingdom existing without taxation seems specially to irri 
the compilers of the epic. They revert to the subject again and a 
and prove that the king must have wealth—his army, his happir 
his virtue depend upon it.”’ 

5 Hopkins, op. cit. 

© Sanitparva, ch. cxxxiii. 

7 Avth., Bk. I, ch. 7, Arthamulau hi dharmakaémdavits. 

8 Arth., Bk. VIII, ch. 1, K6S6 dharmakaémahétuh. Ci. Kamand 
v, 61; xiv, 21, 32-3. Sukranits, iv, 2, 5-6; 28 ff. 

® Arth., Bk. VIII, ch. 2, Kdésadandasakiimadimasamstham kur 
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worthy persons and elaborate departments.*® It is interesting 
to note that Sukra also pays the same importance to this 
subject. According to him, the king was to collect funds 
by any means to maintain the commonwealth, the army, 
and the sacrifices.4 

As will be seen in the course of this book, the wants of 
the state, as well as the sources of income, were so varied 
and numerous that they would do discredit to few modern 
countries, although some of the means of raising revenue, 
especially in financial difficulties, may not be ethically 
commendable. 

A peculiar feature of most ancient countries was the 
identification of the king with the state, and, consequently, 
the absence of any difference between the private purse of 
the monarch and the public purse. In the Mauryan days 
also this appears to have been the case. But, as will be seen 
presently, there was an efficient administrative organization 
under the king and a council of ministers who were all 
largely guided by the established notions of justice and 
virtue. Where, however, the needs of the state imperatively 
demanded—as in a calamity—funds, all possible means, 
fair and foul, were adopted. 

A fair idea of the revenue resources of the Mauryan state 
can be had from Kautilya’s description of the ideal country.8 
The ideal country was one productive of subsistence not 
only to its own people but also to outsiders on occasions 
of calamities, containing fertile lands, mines, timber and 
elephant forests, and pasture grounds full of cattle, not 
depending upon rain for water, possessed of land- and 
water-ways, rich in various kinds of commercial articles, 


capable of bearing the burden of a vast army and heavy 
10 Arth., Bk. V, ch. 6, and Bk. II, chs. 12, 13, etc. Cf. Yajnavalkya, 
i, 13, 327. 
_ | Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 3-4; also see 28-9. Contrast Yajiavalkya, 
1, 13, 340. 

18 Infra, Chapter IX. 

8 Arth., Bk. VI, ch. 1. Cf. Kamandaka, iv, 7, 49 Seq. 
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sovereignty.”® Even among them finance and the army 
were marked out as the most important, and of these two 
the palm was given to the former. Nay, it was considered 
to be the basis of virtue even. To quote Kautilya: ‘But 
finance was the chief means of observing virtuous acts and 
of enjoying desires. Owing to a change in place, time, and 
policy, either finance or the army may be a superior power; 
for the army is sometimes the means of securing the wealth 
acquired; but wealth is always the means of securing both 
the treasury and the army. Since all activities depend upon 
finance, financial troubles are more serious.’’* It was more 
important than virtue, not because “as a robe conceals 
a woman’s nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin,’’® but 
because “religious merit springs from the treasury, O! son 
of Kunti; and it is through the treasury that the roots of 
the kingdom extend.’ Or, as Kautilya puts it, charity and 
desire depend upon wealth for their realization,’ and ‘‘finance 
is the chief means of observing virtuous acts.’’® It was 
because that finance was considered so important that it 
was, along with the army, under the direct control of the 
king.® Both of them were required to be located in one place, 
although their actual administration was under two trust- 


3 Arth., Bk. VI, ch. 1, Suvdmyamdatyajanapadadurgakésadanda- 
mutvant prakyitayah. This idea of the seven elements of sovereignty 
was very common in ancient India. Yajvavalkya, i, 13, 353; Vishnu, 
lil, 33; Kadmandaka, i, 18. 

4 Avth., Bk. VIII, ch. 1, K6S6 dharmakaémahétuh, etc. See also 
Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 8, where Kautilya says that wealth is to be secured 
prior to even virtue and enjoyment. Compare what Hopkins says 
(J.A.0.S., vol. xiii) of a passage in the Ramayana: ‘‘The possibility 
of the kingdom existing without taxation seems specially to irritate 
the compilers of the epic. They revert to the subject again and again 
and prove that the king must have wealth—his army, his happiness, 
his virtue depend upon it.” 

6 Hopkins, op. crt. 

6 Santiparva, ch. cxxxiii. 

7 Arth., Bk. 1, ch. 7, Arthamiulau hi dharmakamdavit:. 

8 Arth., Bk. VIII, ch. 1, Kds6 dharmakdmahétuh. Ci. Kaémandaka, 
v, 61; xiv, 21, 32-3. Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 5-6; 28 ff. 

° Arth., Bk. VIII, ch. 2, Késadandasakiimaimasamstham kurvita. 
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worthy persons and elaborate departments.’ It is interesting 
to note that Sukra also pays the same importance to this 
subject. According to him, the king was to collect funds 
by any means to maintain the commonwealth, the army, 
and the sacrifices.™ 

As will be seen in the course of this book, the wants of 
the state, as well as the sources of income, were so varied 
and numerous that they would do discredit to few modern 
countries, although some of the means of raising revenue, 
especially in financial difficulties, may not be ethically 
commendable. 

A peculiar feature of most ancient countries was the 
identification of the king with the state, and, consequently, 
the absence of any difference between the private purse of 
the monarch and the public purse. In the Mauryan days 
also this appears to have been the case. But, as will be seen 
presently, there was an efficient administrative organization 
under the king and a council of ministers who were all 
largely guided by the established notions of justice and 
virtue. Where, however, the needs of the state imperatively 
demanded—as in a calamity—funds, all possible means, 
fair and foul, were adopted.” 

A fair idea of the revenue resources of the Mauryan state 
can be had from Kautilya’s description of the ideal country.*® 
The ideal country was one productive of subsistence not 
only to its own people but also to outsiders on occasions 
of calamities, containing fertile lands, mines, timber and 
elephant forests, and pasture grounds full of cattle, not 
depending upon rain for water, possessed of land- and 
water-ways, rich in various kinds of commercial articles, 
capable of bearing the burden of a vast army and heavy 
© Arth., Bk. V, ch. 6, and Bk. II, chs. 12, 13, etc. Cf. Ydajnavalkya, 
1, 13, 327. 

_§ Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 3-4; also see 28-9. Contrast Yajaavalkya, 
1, 13, 340. 

18 Infva, Chapter IX. 

8 Arth., Bk. VI, ch. 1. Cf. Kamandaka, iv, 7, 49 Seq. 
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taxation, and inhabited by agriculturists of good and active 
character. Here are found the sources of revenue such as 
lands, mines, forests, taxes, and others.’4 According to 
Kautilya, the country must have the capacity to bear 
heavy taxation, and a study of the taxes of that period 
indicates that taxation must have been as heavy as the 
people could bear, and perhaps heavier than to-day. 

The Mauryan taxes were greatly similar to those enu- 
merated by Dowell as being used by the Romans. The 
following were the principal Roman taxes in use at different 
times and in different parts of the state: tributes from lands, 
poll taxes, income taxes on senators, tradesmen and others, 
taxes on successions, houses and animals, indirect taxes like 
duties on exports and imports, and taxes on commodities 
sold at auction or in the public market. With these may be 
compared land revenue, poll tax, income tax on prostitutes 
and others, taxes on houses and animals, tolls and octroi 
duties (perhaps customs duties also), and sales tax of the 
Mauryan period. 

The variety of taxes is a compliment to Maurya financiers, 
for it must have been a great help in distributing equitably 
the burden of taxation, and incidentally in yielding the state 
great income, as more persons contributed to the public 
purse with less harm to their own interests. 

A peculiar feature of Mauryan finance was the different 
forms of paying the taxes. Taxes were paid in gold, coin, 
cattle, grains, raw material, and personal service. This must 
have been of great convenience to the people, although 
somewhat embarrassing to the state. Some villages supplied 
soldiers in lieu of taxation, others supplied free labour, and 
still others dairy produce. No doubt there were coins, and 
gold was widely used, but taxes were received in various 


14 Cf. Kadmandaka, iv, 8, 77-8. 

18 Arvth., Bk. II, ch. 35, Samdharitd .. . gramdgram parthara- 
kamayudhiyam dhanyapasuhivanyakupyavishfikara pratikaramidam 
étdvaditi nibandhayét. 
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forms. This feature, though common in olden days, is rarely 
to be found to-day. 

A respectable revenue system in a modern state is expected 
to conform itself to certain canons of taxation, the first of 
which is the canon of convenience. It implies that a tax 
should be levied at the time and in the manner most con- 
venient for the contributor to pay it, e.g. when he has the 
funds to make the payment. This principle holds good not 
only in the case of taxation, but with regard to every kind 
of revenue which the state gets from its subjects. 

This canon was not new to the Mauryan financiers. 
Chanakya expresses this principle very picturesquely when 
he says: “‘Just as fruits are gathered from a garden as often 
as they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often 
as it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits, when 
unripe, shall never be carried on, lest their source may be 
injured, causing immense trouble.’”* It clearly indicates that 
Chanakya was aware that collection of revenue must be 
made at times when the people have the capacity to pay. 

Nor does it seem that the canon of economy was unknown 
in those days. Shortly, the maxim means that the tax 
should thus take out of the pockets of the people as little 
as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury. That is to say, the cost of collection should be 
small and production and consumption should not be 
injuriously affected. “Thus a wise Collector-General,’”’ says 
Kautilya, “shall conduct the work of revenue collection, 
increasing the income and decreasing the expenditure.’’2” 

16 Arth., Bk. V, ch. 2: 

Pakvam pakvamivaramat phalam rajyadavapnuyat 
Amachchédabhayaddimam varjayet kipakavakam. 
Ganapati Sastri (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 201) reads the third quarter 
of the verse as &tmachchédabhayddamam, while Jolly has dmach- 


chédabhayadamam. Cf. Kamandaka, v, 8, 83; Sukvanits, i, 420; iv, 
2, 222-3; Manu, viii, 129, 139. 
" Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6. Jolly (op. crt., vol. ii, p. 19) interprets it 


as “Restraining government servants.” See also Ganapati Sastri, 
Op. cit., i, p. 152. 
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Moreover, in a state where retrenchment of government 
servants was known,® it is but natural to expect this 
principle of economy in operation. 

The other aspect of the principle of economy, viz. that 
production and consumption should not be injuriously 
affected, was perhaps not forgotten by the state which 
recognized that financial prosperity depended on public 
prosperity, abundance of harvest, and prosperity of com- 
merce among other things,!® and that people can be well 
off and commerce can flourish only when production and 
consumption are not hampered. 

Adam Smith explains the canon of certainty in these 
words: ‘‘The tax which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all 
to be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
person.’’ The Mauryas were aware that uncertainty of any 
kind was greatly troublesome, to both the state and the 
subject. So they had fixed the amount of land revenue, 
water rate, and other kinds of payments. According to 
Kautilya, taxes on commodities intended for sale were to 
be prescribed once for all.”° As regards the time of payment, 
collection of revenue at a season when people were unable 
to pay was forbidden because it injured the source and 
caused immense trouble. 

If this principle is violated and the taxes to be paid are 
uncertain, then “every person subject to the tax is put 
more or less in the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either 

1% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6: 


Evam kurydtsamudayam vriddhim chayasya darsayét 
Hndsamvyavasyachaprajiah sadhayéchcha viparyayam. 

19 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 8. Sasyasampatpanyadbahulyam. Cf. Sdntiparva 
Ixxxviii, 15 seq; Kamandaka, v, 8, 77-8, iv, 7, 48; Sukvanits, ii, 345-6, 
351-2. 

20 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12, Evam savrvéshu panyéshu sthapayén 
mukhasamgraham. Compare Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 214: “‘Duties are to 
be levied on goods only once’—Vdstujatasyathavdram Sulkam 
grahyam paryantak. 
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aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort 
by the terror of such aggravation, some present or perquisite 
to himself.” To safeguard against this evil of over-collec- 
tion by the revenue collectors, punishments were inflicted. 
‘‘Whoever doubles the revenue, eats into the vitality of the 
country. If he brings in double the amount to the King, 
he shall, if the offence is small, be warned not to repeat 
the same; but if the offence be grave, he should propor- 
tionately be punished.’ There were numerous officers to 
find out any mismanagement in revenue collection. 

As for the principle of sufficiency or adequacy,” the 
revenue collected by the Mauryas appears to have been not 
only sufficient but much in excess of what was nceded for 
the ordinary expenses of the state. In modern times the 
revenue is determined by the ordinary expenditure, and for 
extraordinary expenditure like war or famine, generally 
borrowing is largely resorted to. Balanced budgets are 
to-day much in fashion, and enormous continued surpluses 
are looked down on as bad finance. It was otherwise with the 
Mauryan financiers. Revenue was determined by expendi- 
ture including extraordinary expenditure which could be 
foreseen. As a precaution against wars, large surpluses were 
accumulated, and the people were not generally taxed much 
specially for war. Thus, in a state where surpluses were 
common,” the question of sufficiency of revenue does not 
at all arise. 

The principle of variety means that because a particular 
tax or a few taxes tend to bear unjustly upon one class or 
two, it is necessary that there should be a variety of taxes 
so as to distribute the burden equitably. The principle 


3 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 9, Yassamudayam dvigunamudbhavayati sa 
janapadam bhakshayatt, etc. Doubling the revenue must not be 
taken too literally, but must be understood to mean over-collection. 
Cf. Sukvanite, i, 617-18. 

2 Seligman (Studies 1n Public Finance, p. 131) terms this canon 
the principle of adequacy. 

* Infra, pp. 134 seq. 
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source of revenue in the Mauryan days was no doubt land, 
but there were other sources of income also, e.g. taxes on 
commodities, octrois, tolls, customs duties, excise duties, 
sales and income taxes, etc. Thus the principle of variety, 
too, was recognized. 

But how far the canon of equity was put into practice 
by the Mauryas cannot be determined. 


CHAPTER II 
CLASSIFICATION OF REVENUE HEADS 


Kautilya’s classifications—Modern classifications—Mauryan 
items of revenue under modern heads—Appendix—Some 
revenue terms: va&stu, vastuka, kara, vajju, and chéravajju 


A CLEAR classification of revenue, as of expenditure, is 
important from the academical as well as the administrative 
standpoint; and it is indispensable for a correct and scientific 
understanding of finance. We shall, therefore, first note the 
classifications of revenue given by Kautilya, next consider 
present-day classifications, and then try to arrange the 
Mauryan heads of income under a modern classification, so 
that the ancient sources of revenue can be conveniently 
compared with the modern ones. 

Kautilya mentions three different classifications of public 
income. The first is based upon the sources from which 
revenue is derived.} 


I. FORTS (durga)? 


This included revenue from the following sources: 


Tolls, octrois, and perhaps customs duties (su/ka).* 
Fines (danda). 
Weights and measures (pauiava).‘ 


1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6, Samaharta durgam rvashtram khanim sétum 
vanam vrajam vanitkpatham chavékshéta. 

* Durgam does not seem to mean only the capital as P. N. 
Bannerjea takes it in his Public Admuntstvation of Ancient Ind1a, 
p. 175. It probably denotes fairly big and perhaps fortified towns, 
eg. the district towns, provincial capitals, and the like, where the 
Same system of administration as in the capital, Pataliputra, was 
perhaps instituted. 

* This item and others following which are not explained in the 
footnotes in this chapter are discussed in detail in the book later on. 

‘ This appears to be the revenue from the department of weights 
and measures in the form of charges for stamping, and thus authen- 
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City-Superintendent (ndgartka).5 

Mint (lakshanddhyaksha). 

Visa fees (mudradhyaksha). 

Excise from liquor (sur@). 

Slaughter of animals (sund).® 

Threads (stétva).’ 

Oils (¢atla). 

Ghee (ghrita).® 

Sugar (Rshdara).® 

State goldsmith (sauvarntka).)° 

Warehouse of merchandise (panyasamsthd@) 13 
Prostitutes (vésy@). 

Taxes on houses and building sites (vdstuka).1# 
Guilds of artisans and handicraftsmen (harusilpiganah) 18 


ticating the correctness of weights and measures used by private 
persons. Avth., Bk. II, ch. 19. An income from this source, which, 
according to Seligman (Studzes in Public Finance, p. 287), is a 
fee, exists in many of the French colonies. Or could the income 
mentioned by Kautilya be the same as the tax on weights mentioned 
in Ep. Ind. v, no. 9, and South Indian Inscriptions, 11, no. 22, and 
the tulya-méya in Ep. Ind., vii, no. 22? Kielhorn says that the 
technical meaning of tulyaméya is not certain, but that its exact 
translation is ‘‘things to be weighed and to be measured.”’ 

6 Shama Sastry (Arth. Trans., p. 63) translates ndgartka as town 
clerk. This does not appear as good as the one adopted here and 
suggested by Jolly (vol. i, p. 17) specially in view of the description 
of magistrates given by Megasthenes. Moreover, in Arth., Bk. II, ch. 
36, Shama Sastry himself translates ndganka as city-superintendent. 
Cf. Bhattaswami’s interpretation, /.B.O.R.S., vol xu, part 2, p. 205. 

¢ This was a sort of tax 1n kind whereby a certain proportion of 
animals captured by private persons was taken by the state. 

7 This was perhaps income from the state department of weaving. 

8 Ganapati Sastri (op. cit., i, p. 136) explains these as the value 
realized from their sale. 

® Ganapati Sastri (op. cit., i, p. 136) explains these as the value 
realized from their sale. 

10 This appears to be the income obtained by the manufacture 
of gold and silver articles for private persons. See Arth., Bk. II, 
ch. 14. Revenue from munt is separately enumerated, 

11 Could this be a kind of charge for keeping private goods in the 
state warehouse? See Ganapati Sastri (op. cit., i, p. 136). 

18 Infra, Appendix. 

18 Kdrusilpiganak appears to include mechanics, artisans, and 
artists. Apte (Sans-Eng. Dic., p. 397) quotes the following verse to 
enumerate the occupations generally coming under this head: 
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Superintendent of gods (dévatadhyaksh@) .* 
Poll taxes on undesirable foreigners, i.e. b&hirikas.1 


II. COUNTRY PARTS (ré&shtra) 
This included: 


Revenue from crown lands (si#@). 

Land revenue (bhaga). 

Balz.16 

Kara.™ 

Merchants (vantk).8 

Superintendent of rivers, ferries, boats, and ships (nadi- 
palastaronavah).'® 

Towns (patfana).*° 


Takshascha tantravayascha napito vajakastatha. 
PatichamascharmakG@rascha kavavassilpinomatah. 


i.e. carpenters, weavers, barbers, the fifth class (?), cobblers, and 
artisans. Could the revenue from this source be a kind of fee for the 
recognition of the guilds, or for special privileges granted to them, 
like the ‘‘fines,’’ licences, concessions, and franchises of mediaeval 
Europe? (infra, p. 94). 

144 Tt is not clear what income this was. This appears to have 
included a tax on people congregating, perhaps for worship, upon 
the appearance of a spirit This tax was not unknown in ancient 
India (infra, p. 143). It may have included other items also. Could it 
indicate any kind of tax on the income of the temples given by the 
devotees or got from the temple property? It may be pointed out 
that in financial difficulties (1nfra, Chapter IX) temple property was 
sometimes confiscated. Could there have been 1n ordinary times any 
tax on the property ? 

18 This appears to have been a kind of poll tax (tx/fra, p. 99). 

16 Infra, p. 116. 

17 Infra, Appendix. 

18 It is not certain what this was, for there were many taxes which 
business men paid. Perhaps this refers to the trade taxes, sales tax, 
and the like. 

19 This included tolls and revenue from mercantile marine (snfra, 
Pp. 125). 

20 It is uncertain what kind of revenue this was. Ganapati SAstri, 
who alone attempts at some explanation of it, says, paffanam 
alpanagaralabhyam (op. cit., vol. i, p. 136), which explanation does 
not take us any further, for what was this income from small nagara 
or town? Could this be some kind of contribution from towns towards 
the imperial budget? 
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Pasture ground (vtvtia).# 
Road cess** (vartani). 
Rajju.® 

Choravajji.*4 


III. MINES (khan1) 


This included:* 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Diamonds. 

Gems. 

Pearls. 

Corals. 

Conch shells. 

Metals. 

Salt. 

Other minerals extracted from plains and mountain slopes. 


IV. IRRIGATION 
This included revenue from :*’ 


21 This was perhaps some charge levied for the privilege of using 
the pasture grounds for grazing the cattle. 

22 Infra, pp. 77 and go. 

28 Infra, Appendix. 

a Thid. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6, Suvarnarajatamanimuhtapravadjasankhaloha- 
lavanabhumiprastavarasadhatavah. 

2% Shama Sastry (Arth. Trans., p. 63) translates the word as 
buildings and gardens, and Ganapati SAstri (op. cit, vol. i, p. 137) 
interprets it as pushpavdjddayah, i.e. flower gardens and the like, 
while Kautilya himself explains it (Avth., Bk. III, ch. 8), though 
in a different connection, as karnaktilaydsasambandhd anugriham 
sétuh, i.e. the fastening of the roof of a house to the transverse beams 
by means of 1ron bolts 1s called (séuh). All these interpretations 
(including Kautilya’s own) appear unsuited here. The details 
enumerated under this head deal only with cultivation. Neither 
buildings nor any other public work (as Bannerjea interprets the 
word in his Public Admuntstraiton in Ancient India, p. 175) is men- 
tioned, nor is it confined to gardens only, while the detzils carefully 
omit dry lands. It appears, therefore, better to interpret it as revenue 
from irrigation, which though an important source of income detailed 
by Kautilya elsewhere has not been mentioned anywhere in this 
classification. 

7 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6, Pushpaphalavdtashandakéddvamulavapah 
sétuh. 
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Flower gardens. 

Fruit gardens. 

Vegetable gardens. 

Wet field lands. 

Lands where crops are grown by sowing roots for seed (e.g. 
sugar-cane). 


V. FORESTS (vana) 
The income from this source” was derived from: 


Game forests. 
Timber forests. 
Elephant forests. 


VI. HERDS (vraja)*® 
This included: 


Cows. 
Buffaloes. 
Goats. 
Sheep. 
Asses. 
Camels. 
Horses. 
Mules. 


VII. ROAD OF TRAFFIC (vamtkpatha) 
Land and waterways (sthalapathd varipathaseha). 


Another Classification of Revenue ts as follows :*1 


% Ayvth. Bk. II, ch. 6. Pasumrpigadravyahastivanapangrahé vanam. 
Compare Vishnu, iii, 16, ndgavana. Infra, p. 120. 

%° Bannerjea (op. cit., p. 175) takes vraya to mean pasture lands. 
This appears to be incorrect because income from pasture lands 
has already been mentioned under ‘‘country parts.” The revenue 
from herds was probably in the shape of the yield of cows 
and buffaloes and the like, and in the increase in the number of 
camels, horses, etc., which were used for military purposes among 
others. 

90 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 6. Gémahtshamajdutkam khardshtvamasvds- 
valavascha vrajah. 81 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 
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(x1) Capital (mula) 22 

(2) Share (bhdga) .** 

(3) Premia (uydjt).3* 

(4) Parigha (?).*5 

(5) Fixed taxes (hir1pia). 

(6) Premium on coins (riéptka). 
(7) Fines (atyaya). 

Neither of these classifications is exhaustive. Many kinds 
of revenue mentioned in the ArthaSdastra cannot be classed 
under these heads; for instance, extraordinary income like 
presents and treasure troves. 


32 Mila appears to be the value of the output—for example, of 
state monopolies like mining—of perhaps the yield of crown lands, 
and of state undertakings lke manufactures. Compare Bhatta- 
swami’s interpretation, J].B.0.R.S., vol. xi, p. 58. Ganapati Sastri 
(op. ctt., i, p. 137) thinks that mé#la is the value realized by the sale 
of grains, fruits, and the like. Cf. Sukvaniti, ii, 717. 

33 Bhaga is the share in kind paid to the state specially land 
revenue. It is improbable that other payments in kind are also 
included, e.g. imported salt paid one-sixth portion to the king 
(Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12, Agantulavanam shadbhagam dadydt). Here 
bhaga appears to be used in the restricted technical sense denoting 
land revenue. 

34 Vyaj1 is the premium in kind or in cash realized on account of 
the difference between the royal and market measures and weights. 
Kautilya explains the term thus, utkvayé panyandm arghavyiddhiru- 
paja mandnmanaviséshd vydjt. See Bhattaswami’s interpretation 
of the word (Bhaffaswam1, f. 34). In view of these explanations 
Jolly (op. cit., ii, pp. 18, 23) does not appear to be correct in 
regarding it as ‘‘the name of a certain tax.” Also see Arth., Bk. IT, 
ch. 15, and znfva, Chapter VII. 

38 The nature of this source of revenue is uncertain. Bhattaswami 
the commentator 1s himself doubtful (Bhaffaswami, f. 34). He says: 
parighah pavikshthkamits kéchtt. Dhadtusamuththitandm tadjanatakar- 
madntéshu praydgallabdhavisésha ttyapare. Shama Sastry follows, in 
Arth. Tvans., p. 97, the first interpretation and regards pangha 
as the testing charge of coins, while he merely notes the second 
explanation that it was the profit realized by the manufacture 
of goods from minerals. But in tb1d., Preface, p. xxui, he trans- 
lates it as a tax. Jolly also explains it as the name of a certain 
tax, though he does not explain what kind of a tax it was (op. cvt., ii, 
p. 18). Sohrabji suggests if pangha could mean investment 
(Notes, p. 11). According to Ganapati Sdstri it means ferry dues— 
Giavadvavyam (op. ctt., i, p. 137); while the same scholar interprets 
the word elsewhere (op. cti, i, p. 208) as parikshikam. 
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The Third Classification ts as follows:® 


I. CURRENT (vartamanah), 1.e. receipts from day to day.®” 


% Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 
37 Sukra also (ii, 645 ff.) suggests four classifications: 


(i) A. Last year’s surplus. 
B. Current receipts. 


(ii) A. Annual. 
B. Monthly. 
C. Daily. 


(iii) A. New. 
B. Old. 


(iv) A. Belonging to others. 
1. Deposits (aupanidhtka). 
2. Gifts (ydchtta). 
3. Loans (auttamarntka). 


B. Wealth with unknown owners, i.e. (asuamika). Gems and 
jewels found in street. 


C. Belonging to oneself. 
1. Normal (séhajtka), i.e. regularly increasing daily, 
monthly, or yearly—non-quasi economic receipts 
according to B. K. Sarkar (Sukvanit: Trans., p. 95). 


(a) Terrestrial (parthiva), i.e. coming from land. 
Natural waters. 
Artificial waters. 
Cities. 
(b) Non-terrestrial (1tava). 
ulka. 
Fines (danda). 
Royalties on mines (@kara). 
Presents and contributions. 


2. Adhika (increase), i.e. quasi-economic receipts. 
(a) Tervesirial. 
Natural waters. 
Artificial waters. 
Villages. 
Cities. 
(b) Non-tervesirial. 
Duties. 
Fines. 
Royalties from mines. 
Presents and contributions, etc. 
c 
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II, LAST BALANCE 
This includes: 


(2) Balance of previous year (pavamasamvatsartha). 
(b) Whatever is in the hands of others (pavapvachdra) .* 
(c) Whatever has changed hands (sankrania). 


III. ACCIDENTAL (anyajata)®® 
This consists of: 


(a) Property lost and forgotten by others (nashfaprasmriiam). 
(6) Fines on government servants (ayuktadandah). 

(c) Excess profits tax (parsvam). 

(a) Compensation for damage (parthintkam).*° 

(ec) Presents (aupaydnikam). 

(f) Unclaimed property (damaragatasvamaputrakam) .“ 

(g) Treasure trove (nidhth). 


Let us now briefly consider modern classifications of 
revenue. “Differing classifications of public revenue have 
been almost as numerous as the writers who have made 
them.’’42 We shall, however, note those given by Adams 
and Seligman.“ 


38 This may be government revenue not yet credited to the state. 
Jolly, however, suggests (op. cit., ii, p. 18) that it may be “what 
has been brought forward from last year.’ This suggestion appears 
incorrect as the balance of a previous year is already mentioned. 
Sohrabji accepts Shama SAstry’s translation (which is followed 
here) and asks if it could mean arrears (op. cit., p. 12). 

3° Accidental revenue (amyajaia) is also mentioned in Arih., 
Bk. II, ch. 15. The details enumerated, e.g. presents, unclaimed 
property, and the like, are often referred to in the ArthaSsdsiva. 
These, however, will be discussed in detail later on. 

40 The interpretation of Jolly (op. c#t., u, p. 18) as “lost 
property” is unacceptable because it has been already mentioned 
under the name nashjaprasmpttam. Sobrabji (op. cet , p. 12) suggests 
if it could mean confiscation. Infra, p. 130. 

“1 Jolly (op. cit., ii, p. 18) translates gamaragatasvam as ‘‘the 
property of one who has fled in a riot (or in times of war).’’ Could 
this refer to the property of a rebel or coward who does not stand 
by the state? Infra, p. 130. 

42 Ely and Wicker, Elementary Principles of Economics, p. 361. 

43 Sctence of Finance, pp. 219 ff. 

44 Essays in Taxation, ch. xiv. 
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H. C. Adams divides revenue into three groups: 


I, Direct Revenue. 
(i) Public domains. 
(ii) Public industries. 
(iii) Gratuities, gifts, and treasure troves. 
(iv) Confiscation and indemnities. 


II. Derivative Revenue. 
(i) Taxes. 
(ii) Fees, assessments, fines, and penalties. 


III. Anticipatory Revenue. 


(i) Sales of bonds and other forms of commercial credit, 
(ii) Treasury notes. 
ry 


E.R. A. Seligman’s classification® is as follows: 


1. Gratuitous, e.g. gifts. 
2. Contractual public properties and industry, e.g. prices. 
3. Compulsory: 
(i) Eminent domain-expropriation. 
(ii) Penal power-fines and penalties. 
(iii) Taxing power: 
(2) Fees. 
(b) Special assessments. 
(c) Taxes. 


We shall now place side by side classified modern Indian 
revenue heads, with the Mauryan incomes classified under 
similar heads: 


MODERN INDIAN REVENUE MAURYAN REVENUE UNDER 
HEADS“ MODERN HEADS 

A. Tax Revenue. A. Tax Revenue. 

I. Divect. I. Divect. 
Land revenue. Land revenue. 
Income tax. Various taxes, e.g. in- 
Provincial rates. come tax, poll tax, 
Tributes from state. etc. 


45 Essays in Taxation, ch. xiv, p. 430. 
4“ Shirras, Science of Public Finance, p. 632. 
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MODERN INDIAN REVENUE 
HEADS (cont.) 


A. Tax Revenue (cont.). 

II. Indirect. 
Opium. 
Salt 
Excise. 
Stamps. 
Registration. 
Customs. 


B. Non-tax Revenue. 


III. Government ov public under- 

takings. 

Railways. 

Irrigation. 

Other public works. 

Posts and telegraphs. 

Mint. 

Forests. 

Stationery and printing. 

Scientific and miscel- 
laneous. 


IV. Other Sources. 


Interest. 
Military receipts. 
Exchange. 
Superannuation. 
Miscellaneous, 


MAURYAN REVENUE UNDER 
MODERN HEADS (cont.) 


A. Tax Revenue (cont.). 
II. Indirect. 


Salt. 
Excise. 
Customs, Tolls, Octrois. 


B. Non-tax Revenue. 
III. Government undertakings. 


Mercantile marine. 
Irrigation. 

Mines. 
Manufactories. 
Trading. 

Mint. 

Forests. 

Crown lands. 


IV. Other Sources. 


Treasure troves. 
Compensations. 
Unclaimed property, etc. 
Miscellaneous. 


APPENDIX 
SOME REVENUE TERMS 


In Sanskrit treatises on Government, specially in the 
Kautiliya Arthasdstra, there are some revenue terms the 
exact significance of which is by no means clear. An attempt 
has been made below to explain a few such words, viz. 
vastuka, kara, rajju, and chorarajji. 


V dstuka 

Under the head durga! is mentioned a source of revenue 
called vdéstuka, which word has been translated by Shama 
Sastry? as building sites, and explained by Ganapati Sastri® 
as @vasathanirmatarastakshaddayah. 

Before determining what kind of income it was, we shall 
ascertain the meaning of the word, and also of the word 
vastu, with which vdéstuka is very closely connected; for it is 
by no means easy to know what the words exactly signify. 


Vastu has been defined by Kautilya‘ as griham kshétra- 
maramassétubandhastatakama@dharo va vdstuh, i.e. ‘Houses, 
fields, gardens, buildings of any kind [séubandhah], lakes, 
and tanks are each called vésiu.’’®> But Kautilya himself 
appears to use the word in various senses, often with a 
restricted meaning. In the passage® krishtakrish{asthala- 
kédadraramashandavatavanavastuchattyadévagriha, etc., vastiu 
evidently stands for houses only, as the irrigation works, 
fields, and gardens mentioned in Kautilya’s definition of 

1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 2 Arth. Trans., p. 63. 

* Op. cit., i, p. 136. « Arth., Bk. III, ch. 8. 

5 Arth. Trans., p. 204. As regards the word sétubandhah, Jolly 
(op. crt., ii, p. 37) says that it may denote irrigation works here as 
it is followed by tafaka and ddharé. This interpretation appears more 
correct than Shama Sdstry’s, which is quoted above. 


° Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35. Shama Sastry, in his translation, p. 173, 
appears to omit the word vastu. 
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vastu are separately enumerated. Again, the word is used 
in this restricted sense of house in the chapter on “Sale 
without ownership.”” It is also used in the sense of fields.® 
It denotes a site in the passage vdastukaprasastavastum.® 
Likewise in vaéstuvibhagah,!° i.e. demarcation of ground. 

The same kind of difficulty is evident as regards véstuka.“ 
Kautilya says, Vastukaprasasté désé, and Shama Sastry 
translates?” it, “On a site naturally fitted for that purpose.” 
Jolly’s translation*® is very much the same, but he adds, 
“Or vaéstuka may denote the art of building like véstuvidya, 
the meaning being that the harem should be erected on a 
site recommended by the rules of architecture.’’ This sug- 
gestion of Jolly finds support in the chapter entitled 
Grthavastuka,* which deals with the rules of construction 
of houses. But the word vastuka is also used in the sense of 
house or building.15 For instance, in the passage’ sarva- 
vastukayoh prakshiptakayorva Sdlayoh kishkurantantka tripadt 
va, it means,” “Between any two houses or between 
the extended portions of any two houses, the intervening 
space shall be 4 padas or 3 padas.” Again, sometimes the 
word is so used as to include all the items mentioned in 

° Arth., Bk. III, ch. 16, VimsSatwarshdpékshitam anuvasitam 
vastunanuyunjita. JRadtayassrotrvahpashandad va rajnamasannidhau 
pavavadstushu vivasanto na bhégéna haréyuh. The phrase vastuuikvayah 
in the closing sentence in Bk. III, ch. 9, stands for sale of buildings, 
while, as the title of the chapter, it includes, if we assume that it is 
used to denote all the items in the chapter and not that it is only 
a short heading, as Shama Sastry obviously and correctly also 
takes it in his translation (title of ch. 9 in Bk. III), all the items found 
in the definition of vdstu. In the passage padmsuviséshéna vastuch- 
chhidvam va purayét (Bk. II, ch .3), vdstu stands for ramparts, i.e. 
building. 

8 Arth., Bk. III, ch. 9. 

® Arth., Bk. X, ch. 1. Here vastu stands in the place of désa in the 
passage vdstukaprasasté désé in Bk. II, ch. 3. 

10 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 4. 

11 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 3, and Bk. I, ch. 20. 

13 Arth. Tvans., p. 42. 13 Jolly’s Edition, ti, p. 12. 

4 Avth., Bk. III, ch. 8. 18 Jord. Also Bk. II, ch. 3. 

16 Avth., Bk. III, ch. 8. 17 Arth. Trans., p. 205. 
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Kautilya’s definition of vdstu. For example, in the passage 
while concluding some chapters, 14 dharmasthiyé vastuké 
vastuvtkvayah. The chapters deal with houses, fields, irriga- 
tion works, and the like. 

In the /dtakas,!® vatthu (vaéstu) denotes site. Likewise, in 
the Damodarpur copperplate inscription of the fifth century 
after Christ,2° vdstu is used in the same sense. It says: 
‘Application had been properly made (by him) for véstu 
[land] to be given to him in the neighbourhood of those 
cultivated lands for the purpose of building temples and 
store-rooms.” 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, it may be perhaps 
not incorrect to take vastu to mean sites, and vastuka, house 
ot building.” 

What, then, is the revenue from vdéstuka? Even accepting 
Kautilya’s definition of vdstu as including houses, fields, and 
gardens and irrigation works, we find that the mention of 
revenue from véstuka leads us to take it as buildings and 
sites; for income from land is mentioned under country 
parts and that from irrigation under sé. Further revenue 
from land and irrigation cannot be expected from forts. 
Therefore the income from vdstuka appears to be from 
houses and sites. 

Next arises another question: Of what particular kind 
was this income? The revenue from houses and sites may 
take various forms. It may denote revenue from letting out 
buildings and sites owned by the state. This suggestion 
arises because a state which owned lands, mines, and 
manufactories—in short, was itself a private capitalist— 
may have owned houses and leased them out, even as it 


8 Arth., Bk. III, chs. 10 and 11. 

19 Jdtaka, no. 257. 20 Fp. Ind., xv, no. 7 (4). 

41 According to Monier-Williams’ Sans.-Eng. Dict., p. 908, vastu 
means ‘‘the site or foundation of a house, ground suitable for building 
a house, a building place, building ground, site, ground, a house 
habitation, abode, region, a kind of vegetable [vdstuka].’’ Vdstuka is 
explained as the potherb Chenopodium album. 
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did its ships and boats. Moreover, a similar instance is found 
in ancient Athens,** where the state owned houses which it 
leased out to private persons. 

Or it may denote the value realized from the sale of 
government houses and sites, just as in modern days states 
and municipalities do sell building sites. 

A third alternative is that it may be in the nature of a 
tax on the sale or transfer of private houses and sites. This 
finds some support in the fact that the Mauryan state 
actually levied a tax on the sale of articles,“ and also on 
the sale of land. It would, therefore, be nothing uncommon 
to find one on the sale of houses and sites. 

But the greatest probability appears to be in favour of 
the last alternative, viz. that it was a house tax like the 
inhabited house duty of England and a tax on building sites 
as is common in modern days. This suggestion finds support 
in the Sukraniti and the later inscriptions. Sukra observes 
that the king should receive taxes from houses and abodes*® 
as from lands and from shopkeepers.* Taxes on houses and 
shops are mentioned in the inscriptions. The Bankarpur 
inscription of Sd6mésvaradéva I of A.D. 10557” mentions 
house taxes along with petty taxes, fines, etc. An inscription 
from Hottur (A.D. 1064)* mentions the grant of a tax of a 
pana and a quarter on the... house belonging to the 
magistracy of Pottiyiir and the petty (?) tax on houses 
under the seigniorial authority. Again, the Kyasanur inscrip- 
tion of Nityavarsha Améghavarsha of A.D. 970" says: “For 
a metial (the tax is to be) four damma, for an .. . three, 

#2 Boeckh, The Publsc Economy of the Athenians, p. 140. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 22. 

% Arth., Bk. III, ch. g. 

3% Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 256, Grihddyddhdvabhusulkam. B. K. Sarkar 
translates bhusulkam as rent (Sukraniti Trans., p. 149), but it 
appears better to take it as tax. 

% Sukvanits, iv, 2, 257, Tathachapanikébhyasiu panyabhusulkama- 
harét. Here Sarkar translates bhisulkam as land tax. 

7 Eb. Ind., xiii, no. 14. 

* Ep. Ind., xvi, no. 11. 9 Ed. Ind., xvi, nO. 21. 
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for a house two, the damma in houses (is to be) one gold.” 
The house and shop taxes are also mentioned in the Arthuna 
inscription of the Paramara Chamundaraja of A.D. 1079.°° 

A rather doubtful piece of evidence is found in the 
Arthasasiva itself. Kautilya says*! that one of the duties of 
the gépa was to number the houses as tax-paying (karada) 
and non-tax-paying, and to collect from each house gold, 
free labour, $u/ka (which we shall interpret not as toll but 
as tax), and fines. This applied to the country as well as 
the city. It suggests that these may have been taxes on 
houses. But the point of doubt is that while vdstukam is 
mentioned under forts only and not under country parts, 
this passage from Kautilya refers to the country parts also, 
and would imply that there was the house tax in the 
country also. 

However, it appears that vastukam is the revenue from 
taxes on houses, and perhaps on building sites also. 


Kara 


The correct interpretation of the word kara is very 
important, specially for a true understanding of the question 
of land ownership because of the frequent use of the word 
in connection with land. 

In the Arthasdsiva the word appears to have been used 
in different senses, one of which at least denotes a particular 
tax. This use is found in the enumeration of kara as a 
particular form of revenue.®? Shama Sastry interprets the 
word in one place®* as “taxes paid in money,” while in 


20 Ed. Ind., xiv, no. 21. This inscription says: “‘Under this constitu- 
tion there was assigned on every house of the whole population a 
dramma, on the gambling (house) two rupakas.”’ Also seeEp. Ind., xix, 
no. 4, where a corporation of Viva-Banajigas levies house and shop 
taxes and assigns them to two temples. See also Ep. Ind., v, no. 9, 
where a tax on residence within the village is mentioned. 

81 Avrth., Bk. II, ch. 35, Grihdudticha kavadahavradasankhyanéna, etc. 

82 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 6 and 15. 

83 7.B.0.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, pp. 83-4, Karah prativarshadéyah, 
bhddvapadika vasantikddyam padavam. 
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another,* where the same word is used in the same sense, 
translates it as ‘‘taxes or subsidies that are paid by vassal 
kings and others,’’ perhaps on an interpretation of com- 
mentator Bhattaswami’s explanation of the word as vaésan- 
tika and bhadvapadtka. 

The first interpretation cannot be accepted, although the 
word has that meaning also,** because it implies that the 
other items of income mentioned along with kara were in 
kind. But it is highly probable that the revenue from 
merchants and the road cess, as well as the pindakara and 
the utsaiga, were in money. The second interpretation not 
only contradicts the first, but appears to be an uncommon 
use of the word. 

Ganapati Sastri® is at least consistent in his explanation 
that kara is phalavrikshadisambandham rajadéyam. This 
meaning appears quite new to the word kara. 

The difficulty in the interpretation of the word is to a 
certain extent due to Kautilya himself. He seems to use 
the term in various contexts. As remarked above, in Bk. II, 
chs. 6 and 15, he mentions it as a distinct source of revenue 
coming from country parts (rashjra), along with sta (income 
from crown lands) and bhdga (land revenue) and other items. 
This clearly indicates that not only was kara a particular 
tax and not the general name for tax, but also that it was 
an income from country parts only. Were it the name for 
taxes paid in money, as Shama Sastry contends, it ought 
to have been mentioned under forts also, where a host of 
taxes in money is found. 

However, when Kautilya says®’ karadébhyah kritakshétra- 
nyatka purushtkan prayachchhét, the karadas referred to appear 
to be the crown tenants, and kara therefore denotes si#d@.® 

34 ].B.0.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, p. 109. 

85 Vide the interpretations of Manu, vui, 307, by Médhatithi 
and Sarvajfiandrayana (Mandaitk, vol. ii, p. 1057). 

8 Ob. cit., i, pp. 136, 230. 37 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 


% Ganapati tri (op. crt., vol. i, p. 111) takes it as the king’s 
share (vdjabhdga). When in the same chapter (Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1) 
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In Bk. III, ch. 10, which deals with the alienation of 
lands, we find karadah karadéshvadhanam vikrayam va kuryuh 
brahmadéyitka brahmadéyikéshu, etc. This perhaps refers to 
all lands other than crown lands.®® If it refers to all lands, 
as it does, kava obviously indicates bhdga, though it is 
probable that other taxes also are included, because of the 
succeeding reference to tax-free villages and to the brahma- 
déya lands which were exempt from all taxes. 

Again, in the passage grthanaiicha karadakarada sankhya- 
néna,*° etc., kara may have reference to taxes in money. 

Another use of the word kara is found when the king is 
said to protect agriculture from dandavish{ikarabadhaih.™ 
This protection obviously extended to all agriculture and 
both crown and “private” lands. Kara would, therefore, 
include si#é as well as bhdga. But the use of kava in Bk. II, 
chs. 6 and 15, in the particular sense clearly shows that 
there at least neither bhdga nor sitta@ is denoted by the word, 
for they are separately enumerated. 

Lastly, when brahmadéya lands are referred to as akaradah, 
kara seems to denote all kinds of taxes. 

This confusion in the use of the term gets confirmed by 
its employment in Manu and the inscriptions. Manu says, 
yorakshanbalamaddhatté karam sulkam cha parthivah. Kara 
excludes Sulka and balt. Manu’s commentators® do not 
agree on the meaning of the term in the foregoing con- 
nection. According to Médhatithi, kava denotes dravyadanam, 


brahmadéya lands are adandakarani, the kava included, among other 
taxes, sitd; if, as it is contended, though incorrectly, the second book 
deals with crown lands only, then the brahmadéya lands would be only 
crown lands. 

8° If crown lands are included, it would imply that even the mere 
tenant-cultivator had the right of alienation. This is contradicted 
by the passage quoted above (Bk. II, ch. 1), where lands are said to 
be leased not only for life, and, moreover, 1s opposed to common 
sense that a person who merely cultivates another’s land could 
alienate it. 

“© Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35. 41 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 

«8 Manu, viii, 307. & Mandalik, vol. ii, pp. 1056-7. 
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and according to Sarvajfiandrayana it means tadvat |[i.e. 
ahanyadtbhagavat| bhiiminiyatam déyam hiranyam. Raghava- 
nanda regards it as given monthly by villagers (gramavasi), 
while Ramachandra explains it as gulmadadyitkam. These 
interpretations are not supported by Manu’s own explana- 
tion. ‘‘Let the king make the common inhabitants of his 
realm who live by traffic pay annually some trifle which is 
called a tax (kara).’’*4 

In the Girnar® inscription, Rudradaman’s treasury is said 
to have been filled by balisulkabhdagath ‘‘tributes [bait], toll 
{Sulka], and shares,’”’ while the dam is said to have been 
built without oppressing the people with kava, forced labour 
(vish{t), and benevolences. The use of bali in one place and 
kara in another seems to indicate that both cannot stand 
for tax in general.“ 

In the Gaya copperplate of Samudragupta*’ it is men- 
tioned that the tax-paying cultivators and artisans should 
not be allowed to settle in a certain gift village. The mention 
of artisans as tax-paying indicates that kava is used to denote 
all the taxes, including those paid by the cultivator as well 
as the artisans. Likewise, in the Chammak copperplate of 
Pravaraséna,“ akavaddyi denotes taxes in general, but the 
details of remissions enumerated in the grant include con- 
tributions other than taxes. In another inscription*® kara 
stands for all kinds of contributions other than land revenue 
(bhaga) and bhéga (?), and yet in another® it excludes sulka, 
bhaga, bhoga, and hiranya (? gold).™ 

“ Manu, vii, 137, Yathitchidapivarshasya dapayétkavasajnitam; 
vyavahavéna jivantim vaja rvashjvE prithagjanam. Compare the 
interpretations of Médhatithi, Sarvajfiandraéyana Kulluka, Ragha- 
vananda, Nandana, and Ramachandra. Mandalitk, vol. ii, pp. 820-1. 

“© Ep. Ind., viii, no. 6. 

“ In this sense the word is used in Ep. Ind., xiv, no. 27, and xv, 
no. 1, and some others. “7 Gupta Inscrvpiions, no. 60. 

“@ Gupta Inscriptions, no. 55. 49 Gupta Inscriptions, no. 26. 

"0 Gupta Inscriptions, nos. 27 and 28. 


51 Also see Ep. Ind., i, no. 11, Bhagabhégakarahivanyddi. 
Kielhorn (Ep. Ind., vii, no. 22) translates khavahtranya as ‘‘payments 
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In the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladéva,® Kielhorn 
takes kava as ‘“‘payments in money,” because he interprets 
pindaka as “payments in kind.” 

The prakrit grant of the Pallava king, Sivaskandavarman,® 
appears to use the word kara in two different senses. It 
says, ‘“‘chilerekakodumkavajiakam akarayollakavinestkhat{a- 
vasam adidhadadhigahanam aratthasamvinayikam alonagula- 
chchibham akaravetthtkonjallam,”’ etc., and this is translated 
by Biihler thus:™ “. . . this garden in Chillerakakodumka 
which belongs to brahmans (is to be) free from taxes... 
free from the taking of sweet and sour milk, free from all 
troubles about salt and sugar, free from taxes, forced labour 
. . . free from the taking of oxen in succession, free from 
the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of 
vegetable and flowers,” etc. 

Biihler’s translation of kava in both places as tax appears 
incorrect. For if the word were intended to indicate tax in 
general there would have been no necessity for using it 
twice. Moreover, kava is enumerated along with other taxes, 
e.g. those on oxen, grass, wood, etc. Therefore it seems that 
the word is used in two senses—probably the first kara 
stands for tax in general, while the second denotes a par- 
ticular tax, perhaps like the one mentioned by Kautilya; 
or it may even denote the taxes in money if the taxes on 
oxen and the like were, as is quite possible, in kind. 
in money, "evidently taking kava by itself simply as “tax,” just as 
Barnett has taken kavadhanam (Ep. Ind., xiii, no. 23), while in Ep. 
Ind., xii, no. 8, Radhagovinda Basak interprets the same phrase as 
“kava and hivanya tributes,” taking the two as separate tributes. 
Basak’s interpretation is supported by Ep. Ind., xvi, no. 2, where 
instead of kavahivanyddi is found bhdgabhégapasuhtranyakarasulkddt. 
This interchange of the words, the use of hivanyam instead of hivanya, 
and the mention of the two terms along with (tax on) cattle (pasu) 
and Sulka, appear to confirm that hivayya and kara are two different 
contributionsand that, as sSu/kaand perhaps hivagyaalso werein money, 
Kara does not refer to money taxes but only to a particular kind of 
tax. It is, however, uncertain if hivagya indicates royalty on mining. 

8 Ep, Ind., iv, no. 34, Samuchita karapindakddt sarvapratyayé- 
panayal:. See Kielhorn’s explanation of pindaka. 

83 Ed. Ind. i, no. 1. 5 Tbid., pp. 8-9. 
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The one peculiar use of kava is found in the sixth Pitha- 
puram plate of Virachéda,55 where it appears to have been 
used in the sense of land revenue. The passage “prati- 
samvatsara atra pratibhagam sardham nishkam ka [ram] 
pankalpya,” etc., is translated by H. Krishna Sastri as 
“having fixed an annual assessment of one and a half 
ntshka on each of these shares.’’ Perhaps a like usage is 
found in the Palitana plate No. x of Dhruvaséna I,5* which 
mentions the grant of “the karada field (formerly) enjoyed 
by the brahman, Visakha.’’ Sten Konow®’ explains that 
“karada perhaps means tribute-paying.’’ Thus in this inscrip- 
tion also kava appears to denote land revenue. 

Thus even in the inscriptions the word is used in different 
senses, and the uses in the ArthaSsdstra find support in one 
or the other of the edicts. In short, as remarked above, in 
Arth., Bk. II, chs. 6 and 15, it is almost certain that kara 
is a particular tax. The commentator explains it as taxes 
collected annually in the months of Bhadrapada (April and 
May) or Vasanta (August and September). But the exact 
nature of this tax is not known. 


Raju and Choraraqyyu 

These are mentioned® as sources of revenue from country 
parts (rdshfra). Great difficulty has been felt in the correct 
interpretation of these words, especially of vajji#. Shama 
Sastry translates®® vajji% as “ropes,” and writes in the foot- 
note that the precise meaning of the word is not known. 
Jolly®° writes that ‘‘the va7ju#s by name correspond to the 
officials in the Aséka inscriptions whose functions are rather 
those of the Sthanikas of the Arthagastra.” Ganapati Sastri™ 
says, “vayjuh vishayapaladéyam tyahuh,” 1.e. the revenue 
from district officers (vishayapdla). 

The real explanation of vajjué is indicated in the Artha- 


55 Ep. Ind., v, n0. 10. 

& Ed. Ind., xi, no. 9. 8? Ed. Ind., Xi, p. III. 
% Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 88 Arth. Trans., p. 63. 
6° Op. cit., ii, p. 17. 61 Od. cit., i, p. 136. 
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Sastva itself. Razji is mentioned®? as a length used for 
measuring lands. Its length is given as follows: 


6 kamas or 192 angulas = 1 danda used in measuring such lands 
as are gifted to the brahmans. 
10 dandas = I vajju. 
2 vajjus = 1 pandesa (square measure). 
3 vajjus = I nivartana (square measure). 
The same 3 vajjus plus two dangas on one side only = 1 bahu 
(arm). 
10 dhanas = I goruta. 
4 quarters = I yojana. 
Thus are the lineal and square measures dealt with. It is 
thus evident that 7vajj# was a standard of measure. Shama 
Sastry® calculates 96 avigulas as equal to 6 feet, and this 
gives the following measurements: 
Each avgula is equal to three-quarters of an inch. 
1 danda or 196 angulas are equal to 12 feet. 
10 dandas or a vajju is equal to 120 feet. 
Each va7ju% therefore denotes a length of 120 feet.“ 

The exact length of the 7a7j%, however, does not matter 
for the discussion. It is enough to know that it was a land 
measure. This conclusion is supported by the fact that in 
the Kurudhammajataka® is mentioned an officer called vajju 
gahaka amacco, who appears to be the settlement officer and 
who measured land by means of a cord (rajju). Moreover, 
the vajjukas,®® who were officers of a very high grade under 
Asoka, appear to have been settlement officers. Further, 
Strabo has perhaps the rajjukas in view when he speaks of 

62 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 20. 

68 Arvth. Trans., p. 128, footnote. 

64 C. V. Vaidya (Medteval India, vol. i, p. 133), however, gives a 
different length. He calculates the m:vartana as equal to 120 cubits 
= 180 feet = 60 yards. The vaj7u, then, would be 60 feet or 20 yards, 
i.e. half of what Shima Sastry gives. 

65 Jdtaka, no. 276 (Fausboll, vol. ii, p. 376), “*. . . s6 pt ékadivasam 
janapade khittam minantd vajjini dandake bandhitvad ékham kotim 
khettasamtkena gahopetuad ékam aitema aggahest....’’ Vide the 
description of the vajjukas in Fick’s Social Organization in North- 


East India in Buddha's Time, pp. 148 ff. 
® Rock Edtcts III, IV, etc. 
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magistrates superintending the rivers and measuring the 
land as in Egypt.” 

The vajju was probably some kind of revenue from the 
land, but of what kind exactly is uncertain. It was some- 
thing other than the income from crown lands and land 
revenue, for both sita and bhaga are mentioned along with 
vajju under country parts. 

As regards chérarajji, Shama Sastry® translates it as 
“ropes to bind thieves.” Jolly®® writes that ‘‘the chdra- 
vajjukas recur in iv, 13, as certain police officers responsible 
for robberies committed in their district.’’? Sohrabji’° 
notes what Shama Sastry has to say, and remarks: “The 
word chorasnaéyu is to be found, and Wilson has explained 
it as the Lecahirta (see Mon. Wm’s Dic., Chorasnadyu). The 
word again occurs in Bk. IV, p. 232, 1. 10, avinitandm 
chorarajjukah. The word vajju preceding seems unnecessary.” 
Ganapati Sastri?! explains it as “‘chérarajjiuh choragrahakaya 
gramadéyamityahuh.”’ Hultzch,” too, is of the same opinion. 
He says: “In the Kautiliya, the two terms ‘chora-rajji 
(p. 60) and chéra-rajjuka’ (p. 232) seem to mean something 
like ‘police’ and “police officer’ respectively. Cf. I. J. Sohrabji, 
Notes on the ArthasSastram, p. 10 f., and Jolly in Z2.D.M.G., 
71, 228.” 

Ganapati Sastri’s interpretation appears to be the correct 
one, as is evident below. According to Kautilya,’® if mer- 
chants lost their goods in villages through theft or otherwise, 
the headman of the village had to make good the loss. 
“Whatever of their merchandise is stolen or lost in the 
intervening places between any two villages,’ says Kau- 
tilya,* “shall the superintendent of pasture lands make 
good. If there are no pasture lands (in such places) the 


6? Stvabo, xv, 50. ® Avth. Trans., p. 63. 
6° Ob. cit., ii, p. 17. 70 Notes, pp. 10-11. 
1 Ob. cit., i, p. 136. 78 Corp. Ins. Ind., vol.i, p. 5. 


7% Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 9. 
% Avth. Trans., p. 283. Cf. Apasthambha, ii, 10, 26, 8; Vishnu, 
ili. 66—7. 
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officer called chorarajjuka shall make good the loss. If the 
loss of merchandise occurs in such places or parts of the 
country as are not provided even with such security, the 
people in the boundaries of the place shall contribute to 
make up the loss. If there are no people in the boundaries, 
the people of five or ten villages of the neighbourhood shall 
make up the loss.” 

This passage clearly indicates that the chorarajjukas were 
a sort of police officers responsible for loss of goods. But as 
to why the superintendent of pasture lands was primarily 
liable for the loss, and the chorarajjukas only in his absence, 
is not clear. Did these police officers exist only where the 
superintendent of pasture lands was not found? At least 
there were some places in the country where the chora- 
vajjukas were not instituted, because, according to Kautilya,”® 
in places with no such security (i.e. a chorarajjuka) the people 
of the neighbourhood made up the loss. 

However, that the choravajjukas were police officers is 
proved by the fact that they were responsible for the 
security of the kingdom. Further interesting evidence sup- 
porting the above view is available from some inscriptions 
of a later period.”* Some of the inscriptions, while grant- 
ing lands, mention officers called chaurdddharamtkas™ and 
revenue called chaurdddharana.” For instance, the Rampal 
copperplate of Srichandradéva’® grants a piece of land: 
“sadaSadparadha sachauroddharana panhritasarvapida.” This 
indicates that chauréddharana was some kind of revenue 
due to the state but transferred to the grantee. It is not, 
as R. D. Bannerjea translates,®° ‘‘the right of extirpation 
of robbers,” for this right is a responsibility involving 
expenditure, and, therefore, is obviously out of place where 
liabilities exempted from and rights to revenue conferred 


7% Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 13. 

7% Ed. Ind., xi, no. 5; xii, nos. 8 and 18; xiv, no. 23; xvii, no. 17. 
7 Ed. Ind., xi, no. 5; xii, no. 8; xvii, no. 17. 

78 Ep. Ind., xii, no. 18; xiv, no. 23; Xvli, no. 17. 

7 Ep. Ind., xii, no. 18. 80 Ed. Ind., xiv, no. 23. 
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upon are enumerated. On the contrary it is, as Radhagévind 
Basak® hesitatingly translates, ‘‘police taxes (?),” for the 
above sentence evidently means ‘“‘with (the fines on) the 
ten offences, with the police taxes, without any liability.” 

Moreover, Sukra states®* that the police were to be main 
tained out of money raised from the householders of the 
locality where they are instituted. This clearly means a 
special tax for the upkeep of the police. 

In the light of the foregoing evidence it appears that 
chauréddharana indicates police tax and chauréddharantka 
police officer. Likewise it is probable that chérarajjuka 
denotes police officer and chérarajyju police tax, and not 
either “ropes to bind thieves,’ as Shama Sastry puts it, 
or “‘police,’’ as Hultzch explains. For choravajju is mentioned 
as a source of revenue, and mere police cannot be a source 
of income. It is a kind of contribution for the maintenance 
of the police, a tax perhaps, like the modern punitive police 
tax imposed on a turbulent locality which requires extra 
police help. 

From the fact that the police officers may not have been 
in all parts of the country, as is indicated by Kautilya, it 
may be that the tax was not imposed universally in the 
kingdom, but only where the police were instituted. 


a Ep. Ind., xii, p. 142. 88 Sukvanitt, i, 581. 


CHAPTER III 
REVENUE FROM LAND AND IRRIGATION 


I. Land Revenue: The ownership of land—Examination 
of current views—Conclusion—Survey of land—Forms of 
settlement—Amount of revenue. II. Irrigation Revenue: 
Was there an irrigation cess?—Different rates of cess— 
Comparison with modern Indian rates. 


I, LAND REVENUE 


AT all times and in almost every country the revenue from 
land has been an important source of income to the state. 
In our own country it was until recently the mainstay of 
Indian finance, yielding a Jarge part of the revenue. Mauryan 
finances also seem to have depended a great deal, perhaps 
more than the British Indian finances ever did, upon this 
source of income. : 

At the very outset it may be observed that revenue from 
land was received from two distinct sources—as income from 
royal domain, and from taxation of non-crown lands. Royal 
or public domain or crown lands mean in this book lands 
owned and often cultivated by the state. The non- 
crown lands denote the land in the possession—the question 
of ownership will be discussed at length presently—of the 
people. In this chapter is considered the problem of ‘“‘non- 
crown” lands, the income from which source is called land 
revenue. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


Before examining this question of ownership, it should be 
noted that there can be little dispute about the existence 
of crown lands.! The only question is whether the non-crown 


1 Infra, Chapter VII. 
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lands which were in the people’s possession were in any 
sense owned by the state. 

There are three distinct views on this subject. The first 
one, represented by V. A. Smith, is definite on the point 
that there was state-landlordism, i.e. that the state was the 
owner of all lands. ‘‘The native law of India,”’ writes Smith,? 
“has always regarded agricultural land as being crown 
property.” The second view, championed by K. P. Jayaswal, 
takes us to the other extreme. To quote Jayaswal:* ‘Some 
of these writers have confidently asserted that property in 
the soil, according to the Hindu view, always vested in the 
Hindu sovereign. The fact, on the other hand, is that it is 
exactly the reverse of the Hindu theory on the subject. The 
writers unconsciously read their own feudal law into Hindu 
jurisprudence. Nothing is so distant from Hindu law as this 
theory. Anyone who is conversant with the general tendency 
of the principles of Hindu law in constitutional matters 
would not believe his eyes even if he were given a $léka 
in support of the feudal theory.”” F. W. Thomas represents 
the third view—dqualified state-landlordism—that the land 
belonged to the state under certain conditions. Says Thomas: 
‘“‘Apart from the royal domains, which must have been con- 
siderable, the ultimate property in the land appertained, in 
the sense which has since prevailed, to the king; that is to 
say, the king was entitled to his revenue therefrom, and in 
default could replace the cultivator in his holding.” 

I shall consider how far each of these views is tenable, 
making where necessary a detailed examination of the text 
of the ArthaSastra. 


8 Early History of Indta, pp. 137 ff. 

8 Hindu Polity, part u, pp. 174 ff. Also see P. N. Bannerjea, 
Public Adminstration 1n Ancient India, p. 179, where he writes: 
“The king, however, was never regarded as the owner of the land, 
and he never claimed a right to the unearned increment of the land.”’ 
For a criticism of the latter idea, i.e. about unearned increment, 
infva, p. 112. 

4 Cambridge History of Indta, vol. i, p. 475. 
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The theory of absolute state-landlordism is based upon 
the following pieces of evidence. Megasthenes, who was the 
Greek ambassador in the Mauryan court for a number of 
years, says:® “They [the husbandmen] pay a land tribute 
to the king because all India is the property of the crown, 
and no private person is permitted to own land. Besides 
the land tribute, they pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of the produce of the soil.’’ Again, Bhattaswami, a 
commentator of the Arthasdstra, quotes® a verse in support 
of state proprietorship of land: 


Raja bhiimeh patirdrishtah $dastrajnairudakasyacha. 
Tabhyam anyatiu yaddravyam tatra svamyam kufumbinam. 


This s/6ka means, ‘Those who are well versed in the Sdstras 
admit that the king is the owner of both land and water, 
and that the people can exercise their right of ownership 
over all other things except these two.’” 


5 Diodorus, ii, 40.In Ancient Indta as described 1n Classical Liteva- 
tuve, p. 48, footnote, where Diodorus is quoted, we find land rent 
instead of land tribute. Also see Strabo, xv, 1, 40. McCrindle translates 
the passage thus: ‘‘The whole of the land belongs to the crown, and 
the husbandmen till it on condition of recerving as wages one-fourth 
of the produce.’’ Also see McCrindle’s footnote on this passage. 
Dr. L. D. Barnett has kindly supplied me with a literal translation 
of the original Greek. The second half of the sentence literally means 
“they work 1t for hire, at the rate of fourth (part) of the produce.” 
I shall deal with this passage in detail presently. 

* Bhajfaswami, f. 78. 

7 Arth. Trans., p. 140, footnote. Also see Jolly, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 29, 
and for the sléka Ganapati Sastri, op. cit., vol. i, p. 287. Jolly says 
in this connection: “‘This rule agrees with the theory of the code of 
Manu that the king is the owner of the soil (Manu, viii, 39).’’ This idea 
of ownership does not appear to be warranted by the sléka referred 
to. Manu says: 


Nidhinaniu puvadnadnam dhatundméva cha kshitau. 
Ardhabhagrakshanddraja bhuméradhpatirhtsah. 


This is translated by Bihbler (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxv, 
Pp. 259) as follows: ‘‘The king obtains one-half of ancient hoards and 
metals (found) in the ground by reason of (his riving protection) 
(and) because he is the lord of the sovl.”’ Burnell and Hopkins also 
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In the ArthaSastra itself one or two pieces of indirect 
evidence are found. Kautilya says® that lands prepared for 
cultivation should be given to taxpayers (karada) only for 
life, and that unprepared lands should not be taken away 
from those who are preparing them for cultivation. This 
means that the state gave the land to the cultivator for life, 
which indicates the ownership of the state. Further, if land 
was private property, why take unprepared land? When the 
state gave the land to another cultivator, it appears very 
improbable that he acquired its ownership because he was 
prepared to cultivate. 

Let us now examine each of these arguments. The evidence 
of Megasthenes has been rejected on the ground that the 
statements found in Diodorus and Strabo differ materially 
from and contradict each other.® According to Diodorus, the 


(Ordinances of Manu, p. 183) translate the last quarter of the verse— 
which 1s the point in discussion—as ‘‘since he is the lord of the earth.” 

But Buhler writes in the footnote: “I take the last clause which 
might be translated ‘(and) because he 1s the lord of the earth’ as 
a distinct recognition of the principle that the ownership of all land 
is vested 1n the king ”’ In other words, Bihler’s own interpretation is 
that the king was the owner of the soil. But Manu definitely states 
(1x, 44) that the land belongs to him who cleared 1t. Buhler refers 
to this Sléka in Ep. Ind., i, no. 11 (p 74, footnote), and says: ‘‘The 
ultimate sense of the expression is, therefore, that the land 1n question 
is made over to the donee with the same full nght of ownership which 
the first cultivator would have possessed who reclaimed it.’’ There- 
fore, to infer from the above verse that, according to Manu, the king 
was the owner of the land appears too far-fetched. Moreover, Bihler 
himself translates another verse (viii, 239) as follows: ‘(The owner 
of the field) shall mark a hedge over which a camel cannot look,”’ etc. 

8 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1: 

Kavradébhyah kyrttakshétranyatkapurushikanm prayachchét. 
Akntan: kavinibhyah nadéyat. 

As regards the interpretation of the word kara, on which depends 
a great deal, see Appendix, supra, p. 41. 

® This contradiction was pointed out as early as the beginning of 
the last century by Major Wilks in his History of Mysore. In view 
of my interpretation in these pages I have not considered it necessary 
to deal with K. M. Gupta’s views on land ownership and the Greek 
passages (K. M. Gupta, The Land System in South India, chs. iv 
and v). 
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cultivator paid the fourth part of the produce to the state, 
whereas, according to Strabo, the state paid as wages to the 
cultivator the fourth part. This contradiction has been the 
principal ground for rejecting Megasthenes’ evidence. 

As pointed out above, the original Greek passage from 
Strabo literally means,?° “‘They [i.e. the cultivators] work it 
for hire, at the rate of fourth [part] of the produce.” 
McCrindle’s version is, therefore, not exactly literal. How- 
ever, the original passage lends itself to two interpretations. 
It may indicate that the cultivators hired the land, paying 
to the state as hire one-fourth of the produce, for it is not 
definite whether the fourth part was paid by them to the 
state as rent or whether they received it as the hire (wages) 
for their labour. If the former meaning is accepted, then 
there is no such material difference or contradiction between 
Strabo and Diodorus. If, on the other hand, the passage is 
interpreted as McCrindle does, i.e. that the cultivators 
received the fourth part as wages, even then there is no con- 
tradiction. As will be seen presently, the statements of 
Strabo and Diodorus, instead of being contradictory, appear 
to be in reality complementary to each other, the former 
referring to crown lands and the latter to non-crown lands. 

Diodorus, it may be noted, refers to two taxes—one the 
land tribute and the other a tax involving one-fourth of 
the produce. The former was, of course, the land revenue, 
and the latter seems to have been the irrigation cess. 
Kautilya also mentions two taxes—the bhdga (land revenue) 
and the udakabhaéga (water rate).! The land revenue was 
one-sixth of the produce, while the irrigation cess varied 
between one-third and one-sixth of the produce, although 
one-fourth seems to have been the common rate. The latter 
tax appears to have been paid by the non-crown lands.? 
Megasthenes, therefore, probably refers to the irrigation 


10 IT am indebted to Dr. L. D. Barnett for this translation of 
Strabo. 
11 Infra, pp. 71 ff. 13 Tha. 
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cess of one-fourth. He mentions only one-fourth, and neither 
one-third nor one-fifth, perhaps because the fourth appears 
to have been the most common rate, and so it is natural 
that he should mention it, instead of going into details. 

While Diodorus thus refers to non-crown lands, Strabo 
deals with crown lands or royal domain. As discussed in a 
later chapter,3 when the royal domain was more than 
could be cultivated by the state, some part of it was leased 
out to private cultivators, who received one-half of the yield 
if they employed their own capital, one-fourth or one-fifth 
if the state supplied the capital. In other words, the price 
paid for their labour, i.e. their wages, was one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the produce. The fourth was probably the 
common rate paid to such cultivators. It is to this that 
Strabo alludes in the passage that the husbandmen till it 
on condition of receiving as wages a fourth part of the 
produce. He does not mention any other payment, because 
the crown lands do not seem to have paid either the land 
revenue or the water cess. 

Thus the facts that Diodorus mentions two taxes, while 
Strabo refers only to one contribution, i.e. wages paid by 
the state, and that according to one the cultivator paid the 
taxes, and according to the other the state paid the wages, 
clearly suggest that between Strabo and Diodorus there is 
neither confusion nor contradiction, and that Diodorus speaks 
of the land revenue of one-sixth and the water rate of 
one-fourth, while Strabo refers to the wages received by 
the cultivators of the royal domain. 

Of course, it may be pointed out that the passages occur 
in the same connection, viz. while describing the ‘“‘second 
caste” of husbandmen; but this by itself does not show that 
the reference is to the same kind of land. 

Therefore the objection that the evidence of Megasthenes 
cannot be accepted because of the contradiction between his 
two chroniclers does not appear to be weighty. The Greek 

18 Infra, pp. 126 ff. 
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ambassador’s statement may be accepted as_ broadly 
true. 

As regards the verse quoted by Bhattaswami the com- 
mentator, it must be noted that Jayaswal gives a differ- 
ent reading of the Sloka. He writes: “I have obtained a 
copy of the manuscript of the commentary which is at 
the Government Oriental Library, Madras, made under the 
supervision of the librarian through the kind agency of 
Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The original couplet 
reads as follows: 

Raja bhiimeh patirdrishtah sdastrajnairudakasya cha 

Tabhyadmanyattu yaddravyam tatra samyam kutumbinam. 

A mere reading of this $/dka will convince those who are 
familiar with Hindu law that the translation is not what 
the Sloka says. The natural, unforced meaning of the Soka 
is: ‘The king is the protector (pati) according to the opinion 
of the learned in the S4stras of the bhim: (land) and water. 
Excepting those two, whatever property there may be, 
private persons have sameness of right therein.’ In other 
words, the difference between the two interpretations of the 
$loka is in the meaning of the words pati and kutumbinam, 
and whether in the fourth quarter the word is sémyam or 
svamyam. 

The sloka is thus liable to two different interpretations. 
And Jayaswal’s translation that the verse refers to the 
rights of the family of a ruler and that ‘‘a kingdom is not 
divisible, because according to the Sdstvas it is not the 
property of the king,” is plausible, though, as will be seen 
presently, this meaning appears far-fetched. Moreover, the 
evidentiary value of the verse is a matter of doubt in view 
of its unknown authorship and unknown date, especially 
when Jayaswal has tried to show in his valuable book that 
there was private ownership of land in ancient India. 

14 Hindu Poltty, part ii, p. 182. 


18 Hindu Polity, ch. xxxiv. Also see R, Shama Sastry, Evolution 
of Indtan Polity, Appendix C, 
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As for the difference in the reading of the verse, there 
seems to be little doubt that the term in question is 
svamyam.** Further, the word pati means an owner, possessor, 
proprietor, as much as it means a governor, master, or even 
a protector. Finally, although kutumbindm may be taken 
as private persons as well as members of a family, Kautilya 
uses the word at least once in the sense of private persons 
and not members of family.?” 

On the whole, the interpretation of the supporters of 
state-landlordism appears more correct and probable. 

As regards the passage from the Arthasdstra quoted above 
in support of state-landlordism, it appears probable, though 
by no means certain, that the lands referred to in Bk. II, 
ch. 1, are crown lands. The statement that lands which were 
not cultivated may be cultivated by employing village 
labourers and others and the general trend of the chapter 
point to this conclusion. Further, it appears that Bk. II 
of the Arthasasiva deals generally with matters concerning 
the state, unlike Bk. III, for instance, which treats also 
of transactions between private people.4* Moreover, the 
correct meaning of the passage quoted above and of passages 
quoted below remains uncertain until the meaning of the 


16 J have myself referred to the manuscnpt of Bhattaswami’s 
commentary to be found at Mysore and also to a specially made 
copy of the relevant part of the manuscript at Madras, and I am 
satisfied that the word is svamyam. Moreover, I. J. Sohrabji, 
who has made use of “a carefully made copy”’ (Notes, p. ii) of the 
manuscript at Madras, has the reading sua@myam (Notes, p 55). Finally, 
Shama Sastry (Arth. Tvans., p. 140), Jolly (op. cit., ii, p. 20), 
and Ganapati Sastri (op. cit., i, p. 287) have adopted the term 
svdmyam. 

1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 25. 

18 But without entering into details it may be observed that in 
Bk. III there are many references to matters concerning purely the 
state, just as in Bk. IJ there are many details about purely private 
transactions. For instance, in the very first chapter of Bk. II we 
find reference to elders acting as guardians to minors, to punishment 
for neglecting to maintain dependents, to the age for becoming 
ascetics, and so on, 
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word kara is definitely known.’® If, for instance, kara 
here means land revenue (bhdga), the objection that 
this passage refers to crown lands loses its force. But, 
tentatively, crown lands may be taken to be referred to 
here. 

Further, even if the passage refers to all lands, there are 
other passages in the Arthasastra indicating a kind of private 
ownership. 

In support of the theory of private ownership can be 
adduced two important considerations. First, Jayaswal*® 
has tried to prove by means of various pieces of evidence 
that land in ancient India—not particularly in the Mauryan 
period—was owned by the people. Macdonell and Keith™ 
are of opinion that ‘‘the position of the king with regard to 
land is somewhat obscure’; that the Greek notices are 
inconsistent and not completely trustworthy; that the 
evidence from the Vedic literature, Manu, and the Maha- 
bhavrata is inadequate to prove what is sought (i.e. state- 
landlordism) and is not supported by the evidence of the 
Aryan peoples. 

Apart from the general theory that there was no state- 
landlordism in ancient India as a whole, some passages in 
the Arthasdsira itself indicate private ownership. To begin 
with, Kautilya mentions that people had the right to 
alienate lands, and he gives detailed rules about alienation. 
Kinsmen, neighbours, and rich persons had, in that order, 
the right to purchase land.* Right of alienation implies to 
a certain extent the right of ownership. Again, Kautilya 
says that taxpayers (kavada@h) could sell or mortgage their 
lands to taxpayers alone, and that brahmans could sell or 
mortgage their brahmadéya or gift lands only to those who 

19 Appendix, supra, p. 41. 

20 Hindu Polity, part ii, pp. 174 fi. 

81 Vedic Index, vol. ii, pp. 214-15. 

32 As regards the “‘contradiction,”’ supra, pp. 54 fi. 


33 Ayth., Bk. III, ch. 9, JAatissémantadhanikadh kraména bhumi- 
pavigrahan krétum abhyadbhavéyuh. 
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are endowed with such lands.™ The restriction on the right 
of transfer, however, needs an explanation. Lands were 
divided into revenue-paying and revenue-free lands like 
brahmadéya and gift lands. If a revenue-paying land were 
transferred, for instance, to a brahman who was exempted 
from paying revenue, the state lost its income, and, there- 
fore, a limitation was necessary to prevent evasion of taxes 
and to ensure revenue to the state.* 

A very important piece of evidence in support of private 
ownership is that Kautilya definitely uses the word su@myam 
or its equivalent in connection with land: ‘‘asvdmipratikrosé 
chaturvimgatipand dandah’’™—“Bidding for land in the 
absence of its owner shall be punished with a fine of 
24 panas.’’*? The objects of sale include fields (lands and 
other holding-bhum:), gardens, lakes, and the like. Again, 
we have the passage, “Tadubhayam paroktam vastu raja 
havét, pranashtasvamikaicha ehopakavram va vibhajét,’’ mean- 
ing, “If both these methods fail, the holding under dispute 
shall be taken possession of by the king. The same rule 


4 Arth., Bk. III, ch. 10, Kavadah kavadésuddhanam vikvayam 
va kuryuh, brahmadeytha brahmadeytkéshu, anyathapurvassahasa 
dandah. Here, also, as noted before, the correct meaning depends on 
the significance of kava. Whatever its meaning, there appears to be 
a contradiction between this passage and the one in Bk. II, ch. 1, 
quoted above. For while the present passage empowers taxpayers 
(kavadah) to sell their lands—which implies a sort of ownership— 
the other passage says that lands should be given to taxpayers 
(kavadah) only for life, which indicates a hfe tenancy. Each of these 
passages supports one of the two extreme views about ownership 
of land. As hinted above, the possible explanation which can reconcile 
the two extreme views about ownership is that one refers to crown 
lands and the other to non-crown lands. 

45 Compare what the Gaya copperplate record of Samudragupta 
of A.D. 320 (Gupta Inscriptions, no. 60) says after granting a village 
as a gift. “And from this time forth, the tax-paying cultivators, 
artisans, etc., of other villages, etc., should not be introduced by the 
Agraharika of this (village) (for the purpose of settling in it and 
carrying on their occupations); (for) otherwise there would certainly 
be a violation of (the privileges of) an agrahdra.” 

% Avth., Bk. ITI, ch. 9. 27 Arth. Trans., p. 207. 
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shall hold good in the case of a holding for which no claim 
is forthwith coming, or it may be beneficially distributed 
among the people.’ Svaémikam can be better translated as 
ownership. Thus Kautilya himself, while speaking of disputes 
about fields, mentions that there were lands owned by 
private persons. Another passage to the same effect, where 
a fine of twelve payas is inflicted on persons who drive 
cattle through a field without intimating the owner: 


“Svaminaschanivédya charayatod dvddasapané dandah.’’*® 


A different kind of support is from building and sites. 
Kautilya mentions® garabhimi while speaking of con- 
structing buildings on sites belonging to others. There is also 
evidence that gardens were privately owned.*! Could it be 
that people who owned buildings and garden land did not 
own fields and other lands ? 


% Arth.Tvans., p. 208. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
Shima SAstry’s translation of akrishantah in the following passage is 
misleading. Bk. II, ch. 1, says, “aky:shant6 apahinam dadyuh,"’ which 
Sastry translates “lest these owners who do not properly cultivate 
them might pay less.’’ The use of the word owner is misleading and 
perhaps superfluous, for the passage has no reference to ownership, 
and those who cultivate may not at all own the land, but may be 
mere tenants. Further, the correct meaning of the passage appears 
to be that those who do not cultivate should pay more (apahinam). 
Again, Sastry (Arth. Trans., p. 208) uses the word owner while translat- 
ing the passage in Bk. III, ch. 9, Kedardramassétubandhanadm para- 
sparahimsadyadm himsddvigun6 dandah. The use of the word owner 
here again 1s misleading, as the original does not appear to warrant it. 

Once again, Sastri’s translation of svasétubhyah in the following 
passage (Bk. II, ch. 24) is not happy: ““Svaviryépajivinovd chatur- 
thapatichabhagikah yathéshtamanavasitam bhagam dadyuh, anyatra 
kyriwchchhrébhyah svasétubhyah. Hastapravartimam udakabhagam pai- 
chamam dadyuh.” Sastry translates svasétubhyah as private lands. 
It is doubtful if the word can mean private lands. It appears to mean 
irrigation works constructed by private persons, and often referred 
to in the Arthasdstva. Cf. Bhattaswami’s explanation, svayam krita 
tatdkddibhyah (J.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, part ii, p. 137). Ganapati Sastri 
(op. cit., vol. i, p. 286) takes suasétubhyah along with the next sentence 
and he appears to be correct. 


39 Arth., Bk. III, ch. ro. 
80 [bid. 31 Arth., Bk. III, ch. 9. 
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It must be admitted that the right of alienation which 
is one of the main supports of Jayaswal’s view implies to a 
great extent ownership for all practical purposes. It cannot, 
however, always imply absolute ownership,® but only a 
kind of proprietary right conditional upon paying revenue 
or upon the performance of some other obligation. The 
passages quoted above from the Arthasastra restrict the 
right of alienation. ‘“‘Lands may be confiscated from those 
who do not cultivate them and given to others,’”’ says 
Kautilya,®* thus indicating that the cultivator was not at 
liberty to do with the land what he liked. This restriction 
was placed probably because non-cultivation meant loss of 
income to the state, as the land revenue was a portion of the 
produce and so dependent upon cultivation. Even in British 
India lands making default in paying revenue are liable to 
be sold by public auction. 

Viewing the discussion as a whole, it is difficult to come 
to any definite conclusion on the question as to who was 
the owner of the land. However, it appears that the views 
of both Smith and Jayaswal are incorrect. F. W. Thomas’s 
view noted already appears to be the safest conclusion on 
the evidence before us. The land belonged to both the state 
and the cultivator, and both of them were only conditional 
owners. The state was entitled to land revenue, and so long 
as it was paid it could not lawfully eject the cultivator. 
But the moment default was made in paying it the state 
asserted its latent right and actually became the owner and 
holder. Likewise, so long as he paid the land tax, the 
cultivator owned the land. But his property in it ceased 
when he ceased to pay revenue. In other words, it was a 
sort of perpetual lease held on the annual performance of 
an obligation.“ For all purposes including alienation the 

82 See practice in ancient Greece quoted below. 

33 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Akvishatamachchhidyanyébhyak prayachchét. 

84 A close parallel to this kind of double ownership, 1f it can be 


so called, is found in the case of mines in ancient Greece. ‘‘The people 
or the state was the proprietor of the mines, but they were never worked 
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lessee is the owner and considers himself as such, and the 
lessor has the right of only demanding performance of the 
obligation. But when once the lessee fails to do his duty, 
the lessor’s ownership asserts itself. In short, what an 
eminent economist writes of the present position in India 
may very well be applied to the Mauryan days. ‘‘The balance 
of reasoning seems to be in favour of regarding the possession 
of the Indian cultivator as a sort of conditional ownership, 
conditional upon the payment of the dues to the state.’ 
Uncultivable and uncultivated land appears to have 
belonged to the state, for compensation was levied in the 
shape of grains for any damage done by the cattle to the 
crops (parihinakam)® that grew on uncultivated lands. 
Pasture grounds were required to be maintained by the 


on the public account, nor were they ever let, as other landed property 
in leasehold, but were ali granted im fee form to private persons and 
they passed from one to another by tnherttance, sale and in brief, every 
legal method of alienation. The poletae had the charge of the sale of 
the mines, that is, of the nght to work them. For this once for all 
a price was paid beside which the tenant was bound to pay the 
twenty-fourth part of the produce as a perpetual tax’’ (Boeckh, op. cit., 
Bk. ITI, ch. 3). ‘The nght of the state was strictly guarded... . 
The mines were also exempt from extraordinary taxes . . . because 
they weve considered as the property of the state, the use of which was 
enjoyed in return for a definite payment like the duties and tolls by 
the farmers general’’ (Boeckh, op. ctt., p. 417). 

This disproves the argument that right of alenation implies 
absolute ownership. Moreover, it shows how the kind of land 
proprietorship described above as existing in the Mauryan period 
was possible. 

86 The Government view, at least of some officials, appears to be 
to regard the state as the ultimate owner of all land, as is evident 
from the Impenal Gazetteer of India, vol. iv. “The peculiarity of 
Indian rents lies, therefore, 1n this fact, that whereas in most countries 
the land revenue is an assignment made by the landowner to the 
government, in India the net rent is, historically speaking, a relin- 
quished part of the profits of land by the government to the land- 
owners.” 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Shama Sastry’s explanation (Arth. Trans., 
p. 109), that the crops referred to were those that grew on unculti- 
vated waste land, may be accepted. As the state property was injured, 
compensation had to be paid (infra, p. 131). 
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state between any two dangerous places and in uncultivable 
tracts; and there was also a superintendent of pasture lands 
(vivitadhyaksha).®* Even in British India the state is the 
owner of all waste and unoccupied land in general 


SURVEY OF LAND 


In many parts of modern India each field is measured up, 
and the soil of each survey number is classified according 
to the quality of the soil in various grades, and the details 
of the fields and the crops grown are kept by the officials. 
The same system appears to have existed under the 
Mauryas. It was the duty of the revenue collector to 
classify villages according to their rank, ‘‘first, middle, and 
lowest (7yéshthamadhyamakanishtha).’’"® The village officer 
(g6pa) had to number plots of ground as “cultivated, unculti- 
vated, plains, wet lands, gardens, vegetable gardens, fences,”’ 
and so on.®* That there was a systematic survey of land 
there appears to be little doubt. Even in the age of the 
Mantras a survey of the land is said to have existed.*® The 
Greeks state that the Mauryan officers measured the land 


8? Arth., Bk. II, chs. 2 and 34, Aknrishdyadm bhimau pasubhyo 
vivildnt prayachchhét bhayantaréshu cha vivitam sthapayét. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35. Compare Sukvanit:, 1v, 2, 220-1, “Having 
ascertained the amount of produce from the measured plots of land, 
whether great, middling, or small,’”’ etc. 

89 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35. 

40 Compare the system prevalent in the time of the Manivas. 
P. T. Srinivasaiengar observes, in his Life in Ancient India in the 
Age of the ‘‘Mantras,’’ p. 60, “Life in the age of the Mantras was 
sufficiently organized for lands to be measured (R.V., ii, 15, 4) 
with measuring rods (R.V., ii, 38, 3) classified as barren (khila, 
A.V., vii, 115, 4), waste, (dhanva, A.V., vii, 117, 1), forest (avanya, 
A.V., xii, I, 11), and cultivated land (urvara, R.V., vii, 80, 60), and 
for fields to be definitely marked out (R.V., i, 110, 5). The Atharva 
Véda mentions two units of measurements, the abhisu (lit:rein), 
evidently a short measure, and the vyama, the space between the 
tips of the fingers when the arms are extended (vi, 137, 2).” Also 
Kama Jataka, no. 467 (Fausboll, vol. iv, p. 169), Rajakammika 
khéttappamanagahanatthaya .. .”’ Also Kurudhanma Jéataka, no. 276. 


Supra, p. 47. 
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as in Egypt.“ Kautilya definitely mentions the standards 
by which land was measured.“ And the vajjukas mentioned 
by Asoka were very probably settlement officers. 

Without entering into details of land survey and measure- 
ment, it may be mentioned that the survey of land was 
perhaps as much for the purposes of the collection of land 
revenue as for furnishing a record like the one undertaken 
by William the Conqueror of England in his Domesday Book. 


FORMS OF SETTLEMENT 


There are various methods of levying land revenue.“ In 
the Mauryan days, as in ancient India generally, land 
revenue was levied according to the produce of the land, 
and hence was in kind. The very use of the word bhéga for 
land revenue indicates that it was in kind. The Greeks also 
observe that, ‘Besides the land tribute they pay into the 
royal treasury one-fourth part of the produce of the soil.’’ 
It was not a fixed amount, but a fixed proportion of what 
was grown on the land. This was a common system in both 
pre- and post-Mauryan days, and was not peculiar to the 
Mauryas. 

This form of revenue collection had many advantages. 
As it was a share of the gross produce, the calculation of 
the cultivator’s share was simple. Nor was there any com- 


41 Stvabo, xv, I, 50. 

42 See for details Avth., Bk. II, ch. 20, and Appendix, supra, p. 47. 

48 They may be enumerated as follows: 

(2) Taxation on the capital value of the land. 

(6) Taxation on area, e.g. taxes on Jugeva in Rome. 
(c) Taxation according to produce. 

(2) Taxation on the sale value of the land. 

(ec) Taxation of the net income. 

4 Diodorus, ii, 40; Strabo, xv, I, 40. Supra, p. 53- 

48 This is merely to illustrate that the payment was a certain 
proportion of the produce; the question of the exact proportion is 
discussed later on. 

* Compare the practice described in the Jdtekas. Fick’s Social 
Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's Time, pp. 116 ff. 

E 
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plication about the costs of production or about the relative 
value of the land. There was also no trouble about the 
productiveness of the seasons. The calculation was simple 
and easy both to the state and to the cultivator. Both 
knew that one was to get and the other to give a certain 
part of the produce. Whatever the land produced lay on the 
threshing floor, and the revenue officer took away the share 
of the state. In times of drought and famine the cultivator 
paid little or nothing, and the question of remissions and 
other means of famine relief did not arise. For when the 
crop was little, the state took little. The remission was auto- 
matic and in proportion to the misery of the cultivator. 

But the system must have had also its defects, specially 
in connection with public revenue. Agriculture depends on 
fickle Nature, and it is very difficult to forecast the next 
harvest. Revenue, being thus dependent upon an unknown 
factor, was itself uncertain. It was only after the harvest 
that the state could know what its revenue from this source 
would be. But this defect did not perhaps affect the ancient 
state much, because the state always kept as reserve a huge 
surplus. It has been seen that land revenue was levied and 
collected in the shape of the produce of the land. The question 
then arises, Was the revenue not paid in money also? 
Kautilya*’ says that taxes, not particularly land revenue, 
were paid in kind, money, and other forms. It has not been 
mentioned that land revenue was paid in money. But in 
view of the fact that in Southern India not very long after 
the Maurya period, i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era and even earlier, the land tax is stated to have been 
payable in money or in kind at the option of the farmer,® it 
is possible that in Mauryan times also some such practice 
prevailed. 

Broadly speaking, there are two methods of revenue 

“ Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35, Dhanyapasuhivanyakupyavishjtkara- 
pratrkavam, etc. 

“@ Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 112. 
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collection. Sukra mentions both revenue farming and direct 
collection by the state. Thus he says that, having determined 
the land revenue of the village, the king should receive it from 
one rich man in advance or a guarantee (for the payment) 
of that by either monthly or periodical instalments,“* and 
that the king should appoint officers called grémapas by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or one-sixth 
of his own receipts.°° According to Kautilya,™ the gdpas, 
who appear to have been petty officials in the employment 
of the government and in charge of five or six villages, 
collected revenue. But no mention is made of revenue- 
farming. Nor is information available regarding the practice 
of paying revenue by instalments. It is not also clear if the 
land revenue assessment was permanent or was being revised 
at intervals. Of course, in financial embarrassments a larger 
percentage was collected.** There appears to have been in 
ordinary years no necessity to change the rate, because the 
actual revenue varied with the produce of the land, and so 
the amount actually paid to the state varied though the 
rate remained the same. Where the land revenue is assessed 
and paid in money, as in modern India, and the amount 
paid, being fixed, does not immediately follow the increase 
or decrease in the yield of the field, a constant revision of 
the revenue becomes necessary. 


THE AMOUNT OF REVENUE 


Next arises the question, What part of the produce 
was paid by the cultivator? V. A. Smith writes:5* “The 
normal share of the produce taken by the state as ‘land 
revenue’ or crown rent being one-fourth, the amount taken 
as water rate was approximately equal, varying from one- 

“© Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 248-50. 

60 Thid., 251-2. 

8! Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35, Tatpradishjah patichagramim dasagramim 
ud gopadschintayét, etc. 

58 Infra, Chapter IX. 

% Early History of India, p. 149; also p. 138. 
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fourth to one-third.’”’ Baden-Powell also writes to the same 
effect : “It was noticed that in Alexander’s time the culti- 
vators were already contributing one-fourth of the grain.” 
This impression seems to originate in an incorrect reading 
of the Greek accounts. Megasthenes observes:55 ‘‘They pay 
a land tribute to the king because all India is the property 
of the crown and no private person is permitted to own 
Jand. Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil.”’ At first 
sight it appears as if Megasthenes mentions one-fourth of 
the produce as the land revenue. Smith and Baden-Powell 
appear to have overlooked the first words ‘‘besides a land 
tribute” or ‘‘rent,’’ which are most important. It may be 
noticed that Megasthenes does not mention what portion 
of the produce was paid as land tribute. He only says that 
it was paid in addition to the one-fourth mentioned. 

There is a good explanation for this one-fourth part of 
the produce paid. It was the water rate which every land 
had to pay, even though it got its water from natural 
sources. The question of water rates will be discussed in 
detail while treating of irrigation.” Here, however, it may 
be noted that water rates varied from one-third to one-fifth 
of the produce according to the source of the water and the 
manner of irrigation. One-fourth appears to have been the 
most common rate, as it was levied on water-lifts worked 
by bullocks, and on water raised from rivers, lakes, tanks, 
and wells. It is very probably to this that Megasthenes refers 
as a payment of a fourth part of the produce in addition to 
the land tribute. 

The land revenue itself appears to have been one-sixth 
of the produce. Kautilya mentions along with the enumera- 

84 Tand Systems of British India, vol. i, p. 26. 

55 Diodorus, ii, 40. In Strabo, xv, 1, 40, Strabo writes: ‘‘The 


whole of the land belongs to the crown, and the husbandmen till 
it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce.” Supra, 


Pp. 55 ff. 
& Infra, pp. 72 ff. 
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tion of revenue heads an income called shadbhadga, which 
probably refers to land revenue.” In another place Kautilya 
refers to dhanyashadbhagam, i.e. one-sixth of the grains 
grown as being taken by the king. Even if Kautilya had 
not mentioned this, the custom of taking one-sixth as land 
revenue had been so firmly rooted in ancient India that, 
as F. W. Thomas remarks,®® “the king came to be known as 
shad bhagin, i.e. one whose share is one-sixth.”’ A few instances 
may be mentioned. According to Manu,®° a king who affords 
no protection and yet receives the sixth part of the produce 
takes upon himself all the sins of his own people. The 
Santiparva speaks to the same effect. Gautama® and 
Baudhayana® also indicate one-sixth as the king’s maximum 
tribute. According to Sukra, the king was to realize one- 
third, one-fourth, or one-half from places which were irri- 
gated by tanks, canals, and wells, by rains, and by rivers 
respectively, and one-sixth from barren and rocky soils.“ 
An explanation is here needed. One-sixth appears to be 
the pure land tax, but the rates one-half, one-third, and 
one-fourth seem to include the irrigation cess also. For if 
the water cess mentioned by Kautilya® is added to the land 
revenue of one-sixth we get approximately the rates men- 


8 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Also see Bhaffaswamt, f. 47. 

8 Avth., Bk. I, ch. 13, Dhanyashadbhagam panyadasabhagam 
hivanyamchasya bhagadhéyam prakalpayamasuh. 

58 Mutual Influence of Hindus and Mohammedans in Law and 
Religion, p. 33. 

60 Manu, viii, 308. According to Manu (vii, 130) a fiftieth part of the 
increments on cattle and gold could be taken by the king and an 
eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of the crops. Manu does not mention 
at all one-fourth, but one-sixth is the highest. One-fourth of the 
produce was taken only in items of distress (op. ctt., x, 118). 

1 Santiparva, xxiv, 12; lxxi, Io. 

68 Gautama, x, 24. & Baudhayana, i, 10, 18, I. 

“ Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 227-9. Also Vishnu, iii, 22-3; Vasishtha, i, 42, 
and Bihler’s note thereon (S.B.E., vol. xiv, part ii). 

* Infra, pp. 72 ff. One-sixth and one-fifth = eleven-thirtieths, 
one-sixth and one-quarter = five-twelfths, one-sixth and one-third 
== One-half. 
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tioned by Sukra. Of the ancient South Indian kingdoms 
Kanakasabhai Pillai writes:® “One-sixth of the produce 
on land was the legitimate share of the king, and for water 
supplied by the state a water cess was levied from the 
farmers.”’ Yuan Chwang, the Chinese traveller, records® that 
“the king’s tenants pay one-sixth of the produce as rent.” 
The Mauryan land revenue also appears to have been one- 
sixth part of the produce. 

In modern India the land revenue differs in different 
provinces.® Roughly, it may be taken to be 8 or 10 per 
cent of the gross produce, while under Mauryan rule it 
appears to have amounted to 16% per cent. It may appear 
that the revenue exacted by the Mauryas was a little too 
heavy for the land. But it must not be forgotten that land 
revenue was the mainstay of Mauryan finance. Moreover, 
even to-day in some countries, though the land tax is small 
in amount the total burden on land is much more than it 
appears at first sight. There are various authorities in the 
country each of which extracts a share from the land. For 
instance, in Australia local bodies may, in certain cases, 
tax land, in addition to the commonwealth and the states. 
Likewise in New Zealand and Japan.®® 

% Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 112. 

67 Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 176. 

® “Further and more accurate calculations made by the Famine 
Commission, 1900—1, show that in the Central Provinces the incidence 
of the present land revenue is less than 4 per cent of the average 
value of the produce, that in Berar is about 7 per cent, in Ajmer 
Io per cent, in the greater part of the Punjab 7 per cent, in Deccan 
something over 7 per cent, and in Gujarat over 20 per cent. Calcula- 
tions recently made for Madras show that the land revenue and 
water rates of the Ryotwari areas of the Presidency (excluding 
Malabar South Kanara) fall at an average of about ro per cent of 
the gross produce” (Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. iv, p. 217). 

6° Scrence of Public Finance, p. 214. ‘In Japan an additional tax 
is also levied by the prefectuses, cities, towns, and villages” (tbid., 
p- 209). In New Zealand ‘‘land holders are liable to income tax in 
addition to the land tax as in Great Britain’”’ (sbid., p. 215). In India 
“there is as yet no income tax in addition to the land tax as in 
Great Britain” (1bid., p. 228). 
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On the whole, the total burden of revenue taken directly 
from the cultivator must have been heavier than it is to-day 
in British India, but this heavy demand may be overlooked 
if the ideal held out by Kautilya,”° that the king’s duty was 
to “protect agriculture from the molestation of oppressive 
fines, free labour, and taxes,’’ was realized even to a limited 
degree. 


II, IRRIGATION REVENUE 


The water cess (udakabhdgam) has been mentioned by 
Kautilya while dealing with crown lands.” At first sight, 
therefore, the tax seems to refer to crown lands. But a 
closer examination indicates that probably it applies to 
non-crown lands. For it appears” that the crown tenants 
received one-half of the yield when they employed their 
own capital and one-fourth or one-fifth when the state 
supplied the implements and other necessaries. If, in addition 
to this, they paid the water rate, viz. one-fifth, one-fourth, 
or one-third as the case was,”® then practically nothing 
would be left to them. It must, therefore, apply to non- 
crown lands, which paid only one-sixth part as land revenue, 
and the water cess paid by which is not mentioned anywhere 
else in the AvthaS4Gstra. It is not improbable that the tax is 
mentioned in chapter 24 while describing crown lands and 
their cultivation, not because the tax applied to crown lands, 
but because it is very natural to enumerate it while treating 
of agriculture, and perhaps also because the cess may have 
been regulated by the Superintendent of Agriculture, who 
was a crown officer. Moreover, as discussed on a previous 
page,”4 Megasthenes also refers to this tax when he remarks: 

70 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Dandavishftkavabddhaih rakshédupahatam 
krishim. 

1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24. 

71 Ibid. Compare Ganapati Sastri, op. cit., i, p. 286; Bhattaswami’s 
interpretation, J.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, part 2, p. 137. Compare also 
Ydajnavalkya, i, 166. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24. % Supra, pp. 68 ff. 
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“Besides the land tribute, they [the cultivators] pay into 
the royal treasury a fourth part of the produce.” In other 
words, the cultivator paid the land revenue and also another 
tax, amounting to a fourth part, which proportion was 
about the average, and perhaps the more commonly paid, 
amount of water cess. Therefore the water rates mentioned 
in the ArthaSdastva have been considered in this book as those 
paid by non-crown lands. 

The cess was perhaps paid, like land revenue, in the form 
of produce.” Writing of present-day water rates, K. T. Shah 
observes: “They necessarily vary very much according to 
the crop irrigated, the quantity of water required and the 
time at which it is required, the intensity and constancy of 
demand, and the value of irrigation in increasing the out- 
turn.’”’ This could very well apply to the Mauryan days, for 
there were four classes of rates.” 

(rt) Those who cultivated land, irrigating it by manual 
labour (hastapravartimam), appear to have paid one-fifth of 
the produce. This kind of irrigation implies the consumption 
of not much water, because wet crops require a continuous 
supply of water which could not without great difficulty be 
supplied by manual labour. 

(2) Land irrigation by water carried on shoulders (skandha- 
pravartimam), i.e. water-lifts worked by bullocks,’® had to 
pay one-fourth of the produce, because the use of water-lifts 
and power suggests that the crops require more water. 


%% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24. Cf. passage beginning: Svavirydpajiuind 
vd, etc. 

% Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 297. 

” Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24, Hastapravartimam udakabhagam pafichamam 
dadyuh Skandhapravartimam cha intiyam Srotéyantrapravariimam 
cha intiyam Chaturtham nadisavastatikakupoddhajam. This is the 
text followed by Jolly and Shama Sastry. Ganapati Sastri adds 
(op. cit., vol. ii, p. 286) suasétubhyah before hastapravarittrmam which 
the other two scholars take along with the previous passage. 
Ganapati Sastri’s reading appears better. 

7% According to Bhattaswami, balivardapravartitayantroédakaséka 
nishpddsiam (J.B.0.R.S., vol. xii, part ii, p. 137). 
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(3) Where water was supplied by means of water-lifts 
worked by some mechanical contrivance and probably water 
from channels,’® which necessarily implied the consumption 
of more water and the growth of richer crops, the cultivator 
had to pay one-third of the produce. 

(4) Those who irrigated by raising water from the rivers, 
lakes, tanks, and wells paid one-fourth of the produce.®° 
This rate was exacted even though the source of water was 
natural, like rivers and lakes, and not constructed by the 
state. This was so, perhaps, because it was believed that 
land and water were owned by the state,“ and perhaps also 
because the state looked after the natural resources of 
water.®* The water rates from works built by the state, 
i.e. tanks, lakes, and the like (kaush{éyaka), came under the 
head rdshfra, and were collected by the superintendent of 
storehouse. 

Almost the same rate of tax is mentioned by Sukra.* 
According to him, the king was to realize one-third, one- 
fourth, or one-half from places which are irrigated by tanks, 
canals, and wells, by rains, and by rivers respectively, and 
one-sixth from barren and rocky soil. The figures seem to 
include land revenue also. The pure water rate would there- 
fore appear to have been one-sixth, one-third, and one- 


79 Bhattaswami, J.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, part ii, p. 138. If this in- 
terpretation is accepted, it explains the high water rate of one-third; 
moreover, if this explanation is rejected, there is no mention in the 
other groups of water from channels which existed in large numbers. 

80 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24, Chaturtham nadisavastajakakupoddhajam. 
Shama Sastry (Avth. Trans., p. 140) translates this as “. . . paid 
one-third or one-fourth of the produce. ”* In the Sanskrit original 
only one-fourth is mentioned. It is not clear on what evidence 
Shama Sastry adds one-third also. Also see Ganapati Sastri, op. cit., 
vol. i, p. 287. 

81 Compare Ganapati Sastri, op. cit., vol. i, p. 286. 

82 Strabo writes, ‘‘Some (magistrates in Pataliputra) superintend 
the rivers, measure the land as in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by 
which water is let out’”’ etc. (Strabo, xv, I, 50). 

8 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 

&% Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 227-9. 
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twelfth, which compare very favourably with Kautilya’s 
rates. 

In modern India both these methods, namely, levying in 
one amount both land and irrigation revenues, and assessing 
them separately, as Kautilya does, are in vogue. According 
to Baden-Powell,™ ‘In some districts the assessment is 
separated into an assessment of the land in its dry or un- 
irrigated aspect, and an additional assessment, an ‘owner’s’ 
rate or a ‘water rate,’ on account of its being irrigated. 
In other districts there is a consolidated assessment based 
on the rental value of the land as irrigated land. The water 
always belongs to the government.” 

The water tax collected by the Mauryans varied between 
20 per cent and 33 per cent of the produce. The rate in 
modern India may be taken to be about 6 or 7 per cent 
of the produce.™ Even granting that the state was looking 
after the irrigational needs of the people more than the 
state is doing now in British India, it must be admitted 
that the water rates appear to be proportionally much higher 
under Mauryan rule. 

85 Land Systems of British India, vol. i, p. 9. 

6 “On the other hand near Poona, for lands raising sugar-cane, 
as much as Rs. 50 per acre is paid, but this is exceptional, is con- 
fined to every limited area, and is at all possible because the culti- 
vator can raise a crop which pays as much as Rs, 800 per acre” 
(Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 326). Though the amount paid 


may be less in other cases, the produce also being less, this pro- 
‘portion may perhaps be taken as normal. 


CHAPTER IV 
OCTROIS, TOLLS, AND CUSTOMS DUTIES 


The meaning of these terms—Was there foreign trade 
in Mauryan times?—The vartani—Were there customs 
duties ?—The duadvadéya—Treatment of foreign merchants 
and goods—Forbidden goods—Mauryan octroi duties com- 
pared with British Indian customs duties—Kinds of tolls 
—Road and ferry tolls—Carriage cess—Harbour toll 


TAXES on commodities or on consumption may be levied 
in more than one form: as excise duties on articles produced 
in the country, as customs duties collected at the part or 
frontier, and as octrois and tolls levied at the entrance to 
a town or part of a country and while the articles pass 
through the land. This chapter deals with customs duties, 
octrois, and tolls. 

At the outset the differences between these three kinds 
of taxation may be briefly noted.1 Customs duties are 
“duties charged by law upon commodities imported into or 
exported from a country.’ In other words, the taxes levied 
when the goods cross the boundaries of a country are called 
customs duties. No doubt taxes levied upon commodities 
passing from one province to another and those levied at 
the gates of cities on the goods produced outside the city 
—a kind of municipal taxation existing on the European 
continent—are in the nature of customs duties, and some of 
them even go by the name of internal customs. But the 
former may be termed tolls and the latter octrois. Octroi 
may be defined as “a local tax collected on various articles 
brought into a district for consumption.’’® It is a duty on 
articles brought into a city or district from outside, though 
the goods are of the taxing country itself. Tolls do not 

1 Carl Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance, p. 144. 


2 Dictionary of Poltttcal Economy, vol. i, p. 474. 
3 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xix, p. 995. 
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appear to be much different from octrois, for, as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica says, ‘‘Goods coming to the market 
or passing through the borough paid toll; to this extent the 
practice still exists in various European countries under the 
name octroi.”* So also the fee paid for the privilege of 
making use of a way, ferry, or a bridge is a toll.5 

It is in these senses that the words are used in the course 
of this chapter. 

To impose customs duties it is necessary that there should 
be foreign trade in the country. There is abundant evidence 
to show the existence of foreign trade in the Mauryan period. 
When we read in the Arthasdstra® that spies may spread 
false news when from one’s own country or from another’s 
country merchandise or commodities for manufacture in a 
manufactory are going to an enemy’s country, it is certain 
that there was foreign trade. Again, Kautilya mentions’ 
various articles imported into the country from outside. 
For instance, mention is made of fabrics of China manu- 
facture, cotton fabrics of Madhura (now in the Madras 
Presidency), woollen products of Pandya (Paundraka), 
various articles from Kdmaripa (Assam) and Simhala 
(Ceylon), pearls produced in Pandya, Simhala, Kérala, 
Persia, and even Barbara, and various other articles from 
many other countries. Most of these countries were, even 
at the time of ASoOka, when the Mauryan empire was most 
extensive, quite independent of the empire. Kautilya himself 
divides® articles into foreign (attthyam); external (béhyam), 
1.e. produced in the country parts; and internal (abhyan- 
tavam), i.e. manufactured inside forts. Strabo® also says that 
“large quantities of Indian merchandise were conveyed by 


4 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxxvi, p. 1053. 

5 Cohn (Scrence of Finance, p. 391) appears to stand alone in 
holding that a toll is ‘‘a form of taxation usually levied on articles of 
consumption on their crossing the national boundaries, especially on 
their import.” Thus he identifies tolls with import duties. 

© Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 6. ? Arth., Bk. II, ch. 11. 
8 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 22. ® Strabo, xi, vill, 3. 
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it [the Oxus] to the Kaspian Sea,” and “it [merchandise] 
is brought down from Arabia and India to Myos Hormos,”’ 
According to Pliny,?® indigo and crystals were imported into 
Rome from India. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,“ 
though of a later date than the Mauryan times, gives 
sufficient proof of the foreign trade of India, and mentions 
that wine was exported to Barygaza (India, Broach). It 
may therefore be safely concluded that there was foreign 
trade among countries in Mauryan India and outside, as in 
later times.?* 

The question then arises as to the commercial policy of 
the time. 

All foreign goods when they entered the country paid at 
the boundary a tax called vartani.18 This appears at first 
sight to be a customs duty, but was very probably only a 
road toll for the use of the king’s highway." It was collected 
by the officer in charge of the boundary (antapdla), who, 
after examining the goods as regards their quality, sealed 
and sent them to the octroi house (S#kasdla) for the collec- 
tion of the duty or suka. 


10 Pliny, xxxv, C. 6 (25). 11 Pp. 34, 42, 287, etc. 

18 See W. Robertson, An Historical Disquisitron concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India. 

13 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Antapdlah sapddapamikaim vartanim 
grihntyat. 

14 Infra, p. 90. 

18 Sulka has been translated by Shama Sastry throughout his 
translation of the Arthasdstva as toll. Such an interpretation is 
misleading. For the word literally means “‘a toll, tax, customs duty, 
particularly levied at ferries, passes, roads,”’ etc. The word appears 
to have been used in Sanskrit literature in various senses. Bhatta- 
swami explains sulka as “‘Sulkah patichadasabhagadsdéyam vajnah”’ 
(J.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, part i, p. 122), Sukra (iv, 2, 212) uskrétrkretrto 
vajabhdgassulkamudahpitam, i.e. the king’s share received from the 
buyer and the seller. Macdonell and Keith (Védic Index, vol. ii, 
p. 387) observe, “Sulka in the Rig Véda clearly means price. In the 
Dharmasitras it denotes a ‘tax,’ a sense which is found by Muir 
in a passage of the Atharvavéda, where sulka is read in the edition 
with great detriment to the sense.” Likewise Bihler (S.B.E., vol. xiv, 
p. 100) remarks: “I translate the one word Sulka by ‘duties and 
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The sukasdla@ was situated not near the boundary but 
near the large gate (main entrance) of the city,1® and the 
articles evidently paid the tax after their entry into the 
country and before they could get into the city. But it may 
be urged that the boundary-keeper sent the foreign goods, 
perhaps with guards, to the SulkaSdld to pay the duties, 
and that these taxes were levied and collected at the 
SulkaSala@ because the boundary-keeper was not the customs 
officer. 

The Sulka could perhaps have been taken as customs duty 
had it not been for two circumstances. First, merchandise 
was divided into three classes:!’ external (bahyam), i.e. 
arriving from the country parts; internal (abhyantaram), 
i.e. manufactured inside forts; and foreign (atithyam). All 
goods had to pay alike when exported and imported, i.e. 
when entering into or going out of the city.4* There appears 
to be nothing to indicate that the duty was paid only when 
entering the country. The inference, therefore, is that, 
because the SulkaSa@la@ was situated just outside the city, 
“import” and “export” duties applied to articles that 
entered or left, not the country, but the city. 

This conclusion is supported by the second circumstance, 
namely, the “‘importation’’ of forbidden articles!® into the 


taxes.’ The term has a great many different meanings in the law 
books and is in this verse apparently used in two senses... .’’ Again, 
he writes (S.B.E., vol. ii, part i, p. 162): ‘‘According to Haradatta’s 
commentary as given in P. U. and Mr. U. and printed in the Sanskrit 
Notes (for the commentary vide Apastambha Dharmasitva, Mysore 
Govt. Oriental Library, Series No. 15, p. 256), the Sulka is the one- 
twentieth part of a merchant’s gain. On account of the sivas im- 
mediately following, it is, however, more probable the term is here 
used as a synonym of ‘kara’ and includes all taxes.” According to 
Manu, viii, 307, §ulka excludes kava. Compare the interpretations by 
the six commentators of Manu (Manusamhitéd, vol. 1, p. 1056). 

16 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Sulkddhyakshah Sulkasaladhvajam cha 
prangmukham udangmukham va mahddvardbhydsé nivésayét. 

Ww Arth., Bk. {II,*ch. 22,4 Sulkavyavahdvah¥ bahyamabhyantaram 
chatithyam. 

% Ibid., Nishkrdmyam pravésyam cha sulkam. 10 Thd. 
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forts. These articles were weapons, mail armour, metals, 
chariots, precious stones, grains, and cattle; and if imported 
were forfeited and the importer fined. But they could be 
sold free of Sulka outside the fort.2° This indicates that 
the duty was not levied if the articles were sold outside the 
city. In other words, the tax was on goods which entered 
the city. It is not known if foreign articles paid duty merely 
because they entered the country. 

The tax at the Sulkasald appears to have been paid by 
articles produced in the country but outside the city. For 
after classifying goods into external, internal, and foreign, 
Kautilya says that all these were liable to pay the tax alike 
when brought into or taken out of the city.4 The goods 
produced in the city had not to pay the “import” tax, 
because they did not come in from outside, but they paid 
duty when exported. The external and foreign goods were 
taxed when coming in, and perhaps the city products also 
when once they went out of the city, if they were again 
imported. Likewise the other classes of commodities may 
have paid the “export’’ tax. In short, the duty paid to 
enter the city appears to have been levied on foreign goods 
as well as on articles produced in the country but outside 
the city. 

Thus the evidence that the suka was probably levied on 
country-made and foreign goods alike and for purposes of 
entering the city, and that some forbidden articles when 
brought in for purposes of sale were allowed to be sold free 
of Sulka outside the city gates, strongly suggests that the 
Sulka was not a custom but an octroi duty. For, as Plehn 
observes :* “Unless a city or a town forms an independent 
sovereignty, taxes levied on goods entering a city are not 

20 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Sastravarmakavachalohavathavainadhanya- 
pasinim anyatamanirvahyam nirvahayatd yathdvaghushitd dandah 
panyanasascha. Téshamanyatamasyadnayané bahirévochchhulké vt- 
krayah. 

x Va Bk. II, ch. 22, Nishkvadmyam pravésyamchasulkam. 

43 Introduction to Public Finance, p. 144. 
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customs duties, but octrois or imposts, and partake of the 
nature of excises.”’ 

Parallels to this kind of tax are to be found in the Roman 
empire, where the taxes were known as vectigalia, which 
consisted of portortum, ‘‘a tax on the entry from or departure 
to the provinces (those cities which were allowed to 
levy the portortum shared the profits with the public 
treasury); the ansarium or forcicarium, a duty levied at 
the entrance to towns; or the edulia, sale of imports levied 
in markets.’ 

There was also an impost resembling harbour toll. In 
port towns merchants paid a Sulka,™ and, according to 
Bhattaswami,® the rates were 20 or 16} per cent ad valorem 
according to the custom of the place. Vessels carrying on 
merchandise spoiled by water were either exempted from 
Sulka or paid the impost at half the rate, and “ships that 
touched the ports on their way also paid the Sulka.’’™ 
These do not denote customs duty, but tolls, for the tax 
was collected even when a ship merely touched the port 
on voyage. These were perhaps akin to the harbour dues 
of ancient Greece. Boeckh observes:” ‘‘Besides the fiftieth 
imposed upon imports and exports, there may, as I con- 
jecture, still a special port charge have been imposed upon 
all vessels, whether laden or not, for the use of the harbours, 
which had occasioned so great an expense to the state.” 
In short, the Mauryan Sulka was perhaps the charge paid 
by vessels for the privilege of lying in the harbour.* 

It is not, however, suggested that there were no customs 
duties at all. For we find similar taxes referred to. Baudha- 


3 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xix, p. 994. 
% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28, Paffandnuvrittam sulkabhadgam vanij6 


dadyuh. 

% ].B.0.R.S., vol. xii, part ii, p. 156. 

*® Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28, ... Udakapraptam panyamasulkam va 
kuryat.. . . Samyatirnavah kshétvanugatah sulkamydachéta. 


#7 Boeckh, op. ctt., p. 427. 
# Ibid., p. 420. 
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yana, for instance, says*® that the duty on goods im4orted 
by sea was, after deducting a choice article, ten panas in 
the hundred, and directs the levy of just duties or other 
marketable goods according to their intrinsic value without 
oppression. Kautilya has perhaps the customs duty in view 
when he says®® that imported salt paid a share to the 
king. But evidence in the Arthasdstra does not definitely 
indicate any customs duties except perhaps on salt; and 
the $ulka discussed above was in the nature of octrois 
and tolls. 

Octrois exist even in modern times. In continental 
countries of Europe, says Bastable,*4 everywhere duties 
have been levied on goods entering into cities. Octroi duties 
exist in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in some of the towns of 
Austria. Although often a municipal tax, the octroi need 
not be so. For in the Middle Ages in France ‘‘the taxes did 
not remain strictly neutral, for an ordinance of Cardinal 
Mazarin (1647) ordered the proceeds of the octroi to be paid 
into the public treasury, and at other times the government 
claimed a certain percentage of the product, but this 
practice was finally abandoned in 1852.’’83 In the Mauryan 
times also the octroi appears to have filled the coffers of 
the state. 

In addition to the octroi, goods entering the city had to 
pay the gate dues (dvéradéya), which amounted to 20 per 

2° Baudhayana, i, 10, 18, 13-15. It is doubtful if Vishnu (iii, 29-30) 
refers to import and export duties when he writes: Svadésapanyachcha 
Sulkdmsam dasamam Gdadyat. Paradésapanyachcha vimSsatitamam. 
Jolly (S.B.£., vol. vii, p. 16) translates it as: ‘“Let him take a tenth 
part of (the price of) marketable commodities sold in his own 
country and a twentieth part of (the price of) goods (sold) in another 
country.” In the light of Arth., Bk. II, ch. 16, it appears better to 
interpret the passage as referring to the lower internal customs 
duties or octrois or tolls paid by foreign goods, the lower duties 
being levied to encourage foreign intercourse. 

80 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12, Agantulavanam shadbhdgam dadydat. 


Infra, p. 97. 
%1 Public Finance, p. 542. 
88 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xix, p. 994. 
F 
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cent of the octroi duties.*2 They were remitted if circum- 
stances required such concession. This kind of double 
taxation, at least of foreign commodities, was not particular 
to the Mauryan India. In ancient Athens such a gate duty 
was found. Even in modern times, in Italy, Bastable 
observes® that ‘‘the result is that, in contrast with the 
French duties, foreign goods already submitted to customs 
taxation are taxed everywhere over again on their 
entry within the closed communes.” In the Mauryan 
days indigenous goods also were subjected to double 
taxation.® 

Foreign merchants and goods were treated favourably. 
Mariners and merchants who imported foreign articles are 
stated to have been favoured with remission of certain 
imposts (dyattkshamam) so that they may get some profit.® 
Bhattaswami explains the concessions as comprising the 
removal of difficulties such as are caused by forest guards, 
and countries,® and the exemption from paying the vyé@js. 
The amount of vyajt on commodities sold by cubical 
measure was 64 per cent ad valorem; that on commodities 
sold by weight, 5 per cent; and that on goods sold in 
numbers 9; per cent.®® Foreigners, unless trading as asso- 


88 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 22, Dudrddéyam Sulkapatichabhigam danu- 
grahtkam vayatha désdpakavam sthapayét. 

34 Boeckh, op. cit., p. 432. The author quotes a story and says: 
“‘The story suggests at the same time the practice of collecting a duty 
at the gates and, in fact, a duty collected at the gates in Athens is 
mentioned. This could hardly have been imposed upon the person. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that a tax was collected in the 
market.”’ 

88 Public Finance, p. 545. 8% Avth., Bk. IT, ch. 22. 

37 Arth., Bk. II., ch. 16, Pavabhimijam panyamanugrahéndvahayét. 
Ndavikasdrtha vihébhyascha parthadvamayatikshamam dadyat. 

% 7.B.0.R.S., vol. xii, part i, p. 96. Bhattaswaimi limits the 
exemptions to the mdnavydj: of one-sixteenth (shddhasabhdgaméhk- 
shéna), but the exemption appears to extend to the other kinds 
of vydji also. Ganapati Sdstri’s interpretation (op. cit., vol. i, 
Pp. 241-2) appears incorrect. 

39 Bhatfaswdmt, f. 34. 
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ciations and partnerships, appear to have been exempted 
from being sued for debts.*® This perhaps implies that the 
merchants could not be sued in the Mauryan courts for 
debts incurred in foreign countries. 

The officer in charge of boundaries (antapdéla) made good 
whatever was lost by the merchants. The state thus volun- 
tarily and without premium insured the goods and was 
responsible for their safety.“ 

The goods were carefully examined and sealed so as to 
ensure their quality. Some commodities were exempted from 
paying the octroi duties. Such were commodities intended 
for marriages, or taken by a bride from her parents’ house 
to her husband’s or intended for presentation, or taken for 
the purpose of sacrificial performance, confinement of women, 
worship of gods, ceremony of tonsure, investiture of sacred 
thread, gift of cows made before marriage—any religious 
rite, consecration ceremony, and other special ceremonials.@ 
Articles of great benefit, as well as rare seeds, were not 
taxed. But things which caused harm or were useless to the 
country were shut out.“ Thus foreign goods which were 
harmful to the country, probably because they competed 
with indigenous industries, were prohibited from being 
imported.“ Some articles were forbidden to be imported 
into the city, and they were weapons, mail armour, metals, 
chariots, precious stones, grains, and cattle. Some of these 

40 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 16, Anabhiydgascharthéshvdgantundm anyatra 
sabhyopakaribhyah. For a different interpretation see /.B.0.R.S., 
vol. xu, part i, p. 91. 

“1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Nashtapahritavicha pratividadhydt. Cf. 
Apastambha, ii, 10, 26, 8; Vishnu, ii, 66-7. 

4 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21. 

“& Ibid., Rashtrapidakavam bhandam uchchhindyddaphalam cha yat. 
Mahébpakavamuchchhulkam kuryddbijantudurlabham. 

“¢ Iitd. This was not merely in times of war. 

45 Ibid., Sastravarmakavachaloharathavatnadhanyapasinam anya 
tamanirvahyam nivvahayatd yathdvaghushitd dandak panyandsascha. 
Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, part ii, p. 168) interprets this passage as 
follows: ‘‘Certain commodities should not be exported while their 
imports are to be encouraged by not being taxed at all. They are, 
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goods—for example, weapons, armour, and chariots—were 
prohibited perhaps to ensure the stability of the state. As 
to why grains and cattle came under this group is not clear. 
It was perhaps to help the local traders from outside com- 
petition. Further, this prohibition appears to have been only 
not to bring them into the city, for the goods were allowed 
to be sold free of duty outside the city,“ perhaps because, 
as Shama Sastry suggests,*” they were usually purchased 
by the king. 


for instance: (a) Weapons and armour. (8) Metals. (c) Military 
vehicles. (@) Rare things. (e) Grains, and (f) Cattle.’’ This interpre- 
tation is opposed to the interpretation followed in this book. 
For Jayaswal writes of the prohthition of the export of these articles 
and the encouragement of thetr imports, while I have taken it only 
as the prohibition of imports. He appears to rely on the same 
edition of the Arthasdsiva as this book follows, namely Kautilya’s 
Arthasdastra in the Mysore Government Oriental Library, Series 1909. 
In the footnote (Hindu Polity, part ii, p. 168) Jayaswal gives refer- 
ence to the text as “‘Sastvavarmakavacha . . . anyatamamantrvahyam,”’ 
etc. (Arthasastra, Bk. II, 21, 39, 111). It will be seen that though 
quoting from the same edition of the Arthasdstra he reads the text 
a little differently, i.e. while he gives it as anyatamamanirvadhyam, the 
book published by the Mysore Oriental Library has anyatamanirvd- 
hyam. Jayaswal does not explain the difference. Moreover, even 
if his version is accepted it is doubtful if his interpretation is 
correct. Further, in view of the immediately succeeding passage 
in the Arthasdstva—téshim anyatamasydnayané bahirévichchhulko 
vikvayah—which means that when any of such commodities were 
brought in for sale they were to be sold free of toll far outside the 
fort, it is very probable that the prohibition was applied to imports 
and that the meaning followed in this book is sound. Thus Jayaswal’s 
interpretation is open to doubt. 

Sohrabji (Notes, p. 52) suggests a different reading. Instead 
of yathdvaghushitah, Sohrabji suggests anyathdghdshdyatah. ‘‘The 
anivudhya articles,’’ he writes, “are to be destroyed if the man 
makes a false statement and he is to be punished. But if he declares 
the value correctly even then they are not to be allowed into the 
city but sold outside the durga, but free from tax. Of course this 
only refers to foreign merchants who come into the city.” 

The original reading appears better. 

“@ Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Téshdmanyatamasydnayané bahirévich- 
chhulké vikvayah. 

 Arth. Trans., p. 133, footnote. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYAN OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES® 


Article Mauryan Octroi Duty Batee Ns pp ome 
1, Arms® ., oe 10 % or 63 % 30 % 
2. Fruits and flowers 16% % 15% 


(flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, 
roots, bulbous 


roots) 
3. Dried fish a 163 % Rate not exceeding 
1 rupee fixed by 
Governor-General 
4. Dried meat®?_.., 16% % 15% 


5. Precious stones .. | Duty determined by | Free if unset, 15 % if 
experts on the otherwise 
basis of the time, 
cost, and finish of 
the production of 
these articles 


6. Conch shells _.. | Duty determined by 15% 
experts on the 
basis of the time, 
cost, and finish of 
the production of 
these articles 


# The articles given by Kautilya have been regrouped here under 
modern heads for purposes of comparison as well as of convenience. 

49 Of the British Indian customs duties only those on articles taxed 
under the Mauryans are here given. The figures for British India are 
from K. T. Shah, Trade, Tariff, and Transport in Indta, ch. xiv. 

80 “Arms” in the Mauryan time included mail armour and the like. 
See table of octroi duties and gate dues infra, p. 88. It is not certain 
as to which of the two rates, 10 % or 63 %, was paid. Even in British 
India the duty differs as regards different arms, but 30 % applies 
in most cases. 

61 These items are considered here under fruits and flowers. 

53 Meat is taken here as coming under “‘all sorts of food” in the 
British Indian customs schedule. 
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Article 





piece 
goods (cotton 


cloth) 


. Fibrous garments® 


. Fibres 


Silk Pe ne 
Wool 


Raw materials for 
fibrous or textile 


garments®¢ 
Threads®5 


All other articles 
(carpets, curtains) 


Sulphuret of ar- 
senic (red ar- 
senic) 


Dyes (colouring 
ingredients) 


Mauryan Octroi Duty 


10 % or 68% 


10 % or 6% % 
5 % 01 4% 
10 % or 68% 
10 % or 68% 


10 % or 63 % 
5% 0r 4% 
10 % or 6§ % 


10 % or 6% % 
5 % OF 4% 


10 % or 68 % 


10 % or 69 % 


AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES—continued 


British Indian Customs 


Duty (1923) 


11% 


15 % 
15% 
15% 


Free 


Free for raw cotton. 


15 % for fibrous 
raw materials 


15 % 


15 % 


10 % 
15 % 


15% 


15 % 





53 This has been taken to denote hemp and the like. 

54 Cotton is mentioned as paying a tax of 4 % or 5 %. As to how 
cotton is to be distinguished from raw materials (No. 12) is not clear. 

55 Cotton seqing and darning thread has to pay in British India 
5 %, while other kinds of cotton threads 15 %. We have taken the 
item under the latter head. 

6 In British India the duty on metals varies as regards different 
metals, but that on iron and steel is 10 %. Other metals generally 


pay 15 %. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYAN OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES—continued 





Article 


19. Vermilion 
20. Spices 


21. Wine®’ 


22. Liquor® ., 


23. Ferments 


24. Skins 


25. Ivory 


26. Animals .. 


27. Salt 


28. Sugar 
29. Oil 


30. Grains 


31. Earthenware’ 
(clay pots) 


32. Wood 


Mauryan Octroi Duty 


10 % or 68 % 
10 % or 68 % 


10 % or 68 % 


4%o0r5% 


6% % or 10% 


6% % or 10% 


6% % or 10% 
4% 0r5 % 


4% 015 % 


4% 0r5% 
4% 0r5% 
4%0r5% 


4% 0r5% 


4% 0r5% 


British Indian Customs 
Duty (x923) 


15% 
15% 


44 or 8 rupees per 
six-quart bottle 


8 annas per six-quart 
bottle 


15% 


Free if raw or salted, 
24+ % if otherwise 


15 % 
Free 
Duty is varying. Now 


it is R.1-4-o per 
maund 


25 % 
74 % OF 15 % 
24 % 
15 % 


15%, 24% if fire- 
wood 


&? The difference in rate in British India depends on quality. 
6 This is coarser kind of liquor. 
5® It is doubtful if clay pots are taxed in British India. Here they 
have been included as coming under “all other articles” under 


earthenware. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYAN OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES —continued 


Article Mauryan Octroi Duty Se ats Gt — 
33. Bamboo .. es 4%o0r5% 15% 
34. Miscellaneous 20% 15% 
(other com- 
modities) 


TABLE OF OCTROI DUTIES AND GATE DUES* 


Article Octroi Duty (ad valorem) | Gate Dues (ad valorem) 
1. Flowers, fruits, vege- 16% % 34% 


tables, bulbous roots, 
fruits of creepers (pal- 
likya), seeds, dried fish, 


dried meat 
2. Conch shells, diamonds, | Duty determined | One-fifth of the 
precious stones, pearls, by experts on amount octroi 
corals, and necklaces the time, cost, duty deter- 
and finish of the mined 
production of 
the article 
3. Fibrous garments, cotton 10 % or 68% 2% or $% 


cloths, silk, mail ar- 
mour,®* sulphuret of 
arsenic, red arsenic, 
vermilion, metals, 
colouring ingredients, 
sandal, brown sandal, 
pungents, ferments, 
dress, and the like 


60 Some other articles taxed under the Mauryas but for which no 
definite modern parallels are found or which are rather obscure are: 
Cloths, 5 % or 4 %; Cooked rice, 5 % or 4 %; Dress, 10 % or 63 %; 
Sandal, 10% or 63%; Brown sandal, 10% or 63 %; Products 
yielded by worms, 10 % or 6% %. 

© Arth., Bk. II, ch. 22. 

* Mail armour mentioned here is forbidden to be imported, as 
mentioned in a previous chapter, and when brought in for sale was 
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TABLE OF OCTROI DUTIES AND GATE DUES*—conid. 


Article Octroi Duty (ad valorem) | Gate Dues (ad valorem) 





Wine, ivory, skins, raw 10 % or 64 % 2%ort% 
materials for fibrous or 
cotton garments, car- 
pets, curtains, and pro- 


ducts yielded by worms 
Wool and other products 10 % or 68% 2% or}% 
yielded by goats and 
sheep 
4. Cloths, quadrupeds, bi- 5%o0r4% 1% ort% 


peds, threads, cotton, 
scents, medicine, wood, 
bamboo, fibres, skins, 


clay pots 
Grains, oils, sugar, salt, 5% or4% 1% or ¢% 
liquor, cooked rice, and 
the like 
5. All other commodities® 20% 4% 


Tolls are of various kinds. Those mentioned by Cohn 
as existing in the Frankish kingdom are bridge toll, river 
toll, harbour toll, road toll, wheel toll, packhorse toll, 
foot-passenger toll, market toll, and the like. Under the 
Mauryas also there were different kinds of tolls. First, goods 
which were exported from the city had to pay toll to the 
extent of the octroi duty mentioned in the foregoing state- 
ment. There were, again, tolls in the nature of tolls thorough 
of modern English law. “‘Toll traverse is paid for passing 


to be sold free of toll outside the city (supra, p. 84). It is therefore 
inexplainable how mail armour could be mentioned here as an article 
paying duty. 

68 The passage (Arth, Bk. II, ch. 22) runs, pravésyadndm miulya 
parchabhagah, and this means the tax on imports is one-fifth of their 
value. As it is very improbable that the goods had to pay 20 % in 
addition to the octroi duty and gate dues which themselves sometimes 
amounted to 15 % or 20 %, the passage has been interpreted to apply 
to commodities not enumerated above. 

64 Science of Finance, p. 390. 
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over a private way, bridge, or ferry. No consideration need 
be proved. Toll thorough is paid for the use of the high- 
way.’® Of this kind was probably the Mauryan variant or 
road toll collected by the officer in charge of the boundaries 
on all goods entering the state. The tax may have been 
levied because of the use made of the king’s highway. 
Perhaps of this kind were the tolls existing in South India 
in the first century of the Christian era, of which Kana- 
kasabhai Pillai®’ writes: “The principal thoroughfares in 
the interior of the country were guarded by the king’s 
soldiers, and tolls were levied on these highways”; and, 
“Tolls were collected on the trunk roads and by caravans, 
and at the frontier of each kingdom.’ Another kind of 
toll was the ferry toll, which was the hire for the use of the 
government boats in crossing rivers.®® 

The road and ferry tolls may conveniently be brought 
together in one statement for purposes of comparison (see 
Table on facing page). 

The ferry tolls’® were double the foregoing amount in case 
of big rivers. The income went to the state coffers direct, 
for Kautilya says,” ‘The evidence of a ferryman should be 
given and the daily income should be remitted.’ Free 


66 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxvi, p. 1053. 

® Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21. Supra, p. 77. Cf. Bhattaswami’s interpreta- 
tion (J.B.0.R.S., vol. xii, parti, p. 125). 

6” Tamils Erghteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 109. 

© Ibid., p. 112. 

6° Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28. That the ferry toll was the boat hire is 
probable from what Manu says (viii, 406): “For a long passage the 
boat hire must be proportioned to the places and times, know that 
this (rule refers) to (passages along) the banks of rivers, at sea there 
is no settled (freight).’’ Vishnu (iii, 16) also mentions fares to be paid 
at ferries. While a Nasik Cave Inscription mentions Ushavadata as 
establishing free ferries by boats (Ep. Ind., viii, no. 8, p. 79). 

70 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28, Kshudvapasurmanushyascha sabharé 
mashakam dadyat. Sivébhadvah kayabharé gavadsvancha dvau, Ushjra- 
mahtsham chaturah. Patichalaghuyanam. Shadgoélingam. Saptasakajam 
Panyabhavah pidam. Tenabhandabharé vyakhyatah. Duigund mahd- 
nadishutarah. 

1 Ibid., Karmkapratyayam dadyanunityam chahnikamdavahét. 
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passes for exemption from ferry toll were given to ascetics, 
brahmans, and such others.” As in the case of the road 
toll, here also the state was liable for any loss of goods 
caused by the loss of the boat on account of heavy loading, 
sailing at improper time and place, want of a ferryman, or 
unsoundness of the vessel.’® Similar tolls were existing at 
the time of Yuan Chwang, who records” that “Tradesmen 


ROAD AND FERRY TOLLS 


Road Toll Ferry Toll ** 
1. A head-load of merchandise .. I masha 2 mashas 
Man with load .. ae ie — 1 masha 
2. Minor quadruped = ae + pana I masha 

3. A single-hoofed animal ae 1 pana — 
Horse... ae a ice — 2 mashas 

4. Each head of cattle .. es 4+ pana — 
Cow oe re ais ie — 2 mashas 
Buffalo .. a $a st — 4 mashas 

5. Cartload of merchandise “3 1} panas — 
Small cart a bs — 5 mashas 
Medium cart... oe ee — 6 mashas 
Big cart .. Ps av an — 7 mashas 
6.Camel .. e bs an — 4 mashas 


78 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28. Compare Manu, vin, 407: ‘““But a woman 
who has been pregnant two months and more, an ascetic, a hermit 
in the forest, and Brahmans who were students of the Véda shall 
not be made to pay toll at a ferry.” 

73 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 28, Atibhavénavélayamatirthé tavatascha 
purushépakarana hinadyadm asatkyitayam vad navi vipannayam nava- 
adhyaksh6 nashtam vinashtam va abhyabhavét. 

7” Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 176. 

7% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Antapdlah sapddapanikam vartanim 
Erihniyat panyavahanasya panikaméhkakhurasya pasundmardhapa- 
nikdm kshudvrapasinadm padikam amsabharasya mashtkam. 

786 Compare the rates mentioned by Manu (viii, 404-5): An empty 
cart, I pana; an animal, a woman, } pana each; an unloaded man, 
4 pana; carts with merchandise, ad valorem. 
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go to and from bartering their merchandise after paying light 
duties at ferries and barrier stations.” 

A carriage” cess (atsvdhtkam) collected by the boundary- 
keeper is also mentioned, but it is uncertain what this was, 
because carts with merchandise have already come under 
road toll and ferry toll. Perhaps this was an additional duty. 

Another kind of toll was that paid by ships—the harbour 
toll. When ships anchored at ports on their voyage they 
paid the tax.” But when the vessels sought refuge in the 
harbour with goods spoiled by rough seas they were either 
exempted from paying toll or required to pay half the 
amount.’® Likewise, merchants also paid the regulated 
customary toll in port towns. 

Evasion of the payment of tolls was heavily fined, the 
fines often amounting to eight times the toll, and sometimes 
even the commodity was confiscated.“ Thus in Mauryan 
times the revenue from tolls was derived from the road toll 
or cess, the ferry toll, the carriage cess, and the harbour toll. 


7 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 16 and 28. Cf. J.B.0O.R.S., vol. xii, part ii, 
p. 160. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28. 7 Ibid. 80 Thid. 

81 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Niguhttaphalgubhandam sulka@shtaguyno 
dandah. Sdvabhandam sarvapaharah. Cf. Manu, viii, 400; Vastshtha, 
xix, 25; Vishnu, ili, 31. 


CHAPTER V 
EXCISE AND SALT REVENUES 


I. Excise Revenue: Duty on prostitutes, actors, etc.—Duty 
on artisans—Revenue from liquor. II. Salt Revenue: In 
the form of excise revenue, customs duty, consumers tax 


I. EXCISE REVENUE 


Excise is “‘duty charged on home goods either in the 
process of their manufacture or before their sale to the 
consumer.’ It is an internal tax imposed at some stage in 
the production of the article. It is usual to regard licence 
duties and fees as coming under excise. ‘‘It is, however, the 
practice to classify under the general head of excise ...a 
large number of assessed taxes, being licence duties paid to 
the state in return for permission to practice or follow 
certain sports, trades, or occupations, e.g. the dog, game, 
and gun licences, and the licences on brewers, auctioneers, 
and pawnbrokers.”’? In this book also licence duties are 
regarded as excise taxes. 

The first of such duties was that on prostitutes, who in 
the Mauryan period appear to have been under the control 
and protection of the state.* But a prostitute who put 
herself under the ‘‘protection”’ of a private individual and 
ceased to attend the king’s court paid one and a quarter 
panas per mensem to the state. This contribution was 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. x, p. 58. 

2 Dictionary of Polttical Economy, vol. i, p. 787. Also see Bastable, 
Public Finance, p. 505; Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. x, p. 58. 

* Arth., Bk. II, ch. 27. 

4 Ibid., Avisanti sapddapandvaruddha masavétanam dadyat. Bhatta- 
swami (J.5.0.R.S., vol. xii, part i, p. 152) gives two interpretations 
of the passage: Kéchit abhagnabhogatu satvdvaruddha niyataikapuru- 
shagdmini sapddapanam mdsavéianam gantkdyat dadyadt. Aparéty 
bhagnabhégaiva yadda hkénachtdapadadhnta bhavats tadad karma 
nikshayadrtham gantkddhyakshadya dadyat. I have followed the first 
interpretation with the modification that the payment was made 
to the ganikddhyaksha and not to the ganika. Compare Notes, p. 61. 
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imposed on certain classes of persons, perhaps in order to 
keep them at least under the indirect control of the state 
by means of a kind of registration. 

Actors, dancers, musicians, buffoons, mimics, and such 
others who came from foreign countries to give exhibitions 
had to pay five panas as licence fees or prékshdvétana.5 
Likewise fishermen paid one-sixth of their haul as fee for 
fishing licence (naukahatakam),§ for, as Kautilya observes, 
the king was to exercise his right of ownership with regard 
to fishing, ferrying, and trading in vegetables, in reservoirs 
ot lakes.” 

Under the head of forts in the chapter on revenue collec- 
tion Kautilya mentions an income from guilds of artisans 
and handicraftsmen (karusilpiganah). This was probably a 
fee for the registration and recognition of the corporations 
and for the special privileges granted to them as in the 
Middle Ages, similar to the modern licence fees.® 


8 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 27 Compare the practice in other kingdoms of 
the ancient world “In Byzantium fortune-tellers who, according to 
the testimony of Isocrates and Lycian, did a profitable business, 
quacks, jugglers, and other itinerant practitioners of the magic art 
paid the third part of their gain for permission to itinerate in the 
exercise of their arts and persons of the same class in ancient times 
in other countries were also taxed Probably Athens likewise col- 
lected a tax upon those who practised their arts’’ (Boeckh, op. cit., 


Pp. 442). 

© Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28, Matsyabandhakad naukahajakam shadbhagam 
dadyuh. 

7 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. Matsyaplavaharitapanydnam sétushu raja 
svadmyam gachchhét. 

® Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 

® Compare what Seligman writes: “One of the chief sources of 
royal income in medieval Europe consisted in the so-called fines 
for licences, concessions, and franchises. These were payments by 
individuals and associations for all kinds of special privileges, such 
as to secure the general favour of the crown to retain or to quit 
office, to obtain the right of exporting commodities to conduct some 
business in a particular way, to obtain special jurisdictional privi- 
leges, to possess the right of firma burgi, and so on. A most common 
instance can be found in the trading privileges of the guilds, granted 
chiefly for the sake of the accruing emoluments. Similar to these 
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In modern states excise revenue is largely derived by 
taxation of alcoholic drinks. “The tendency of modern 
legislation has been to throw the largest possible burden of 
excise taxation on alcoholic drinks, and to exempt, as far 
as possible, other articles.” As a practical example it may 
be mentioned that in British India in 1924-25, out of a 
total excise revenue of a little more than Ig crores of rupees, 
as much as 16$ crores came from liquor and drugs alone." 

In the Mauryan time the manufacture and sale of liquor 
were completely controlled and regulated by the state in 
forts, country parts, and in camps."* 

Some revenue was realized from liquor in the form of 
licence fee. On special occasions like fairs and festivals 
householders were allowed to manufacture a kind of white 
liquot (artsh{a), used for medicinal purposes, and some 
other similar drinks; while on some other occasions like 
festivals, fairs,* and pilgrimages allowed to manufacture 
liquor for four days.* A licence fee, however, was collected 
from such manufacturers,?® 
medieval concessions are the modern licences, especially in the 
Southern Commonwealths, which are conferred on individuals and 
corporations alike and in most cases for purely fiscal reasons”’ (Essays 
in Taxation, p. 222). 

10 Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. 1, p. 787. 

11 Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 261. 

13 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 25, Suvaddhyakshah surakinvavyavahavan durgé 
janapadé skandhavavé v& tajjatasuvakinvavyavahanbhih karayét. 

18 These may be the samdjas referred to by ASdka, e.g. in R.E. I. 

14 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 25, Kufumbinah krityéshu Ssvétasuram 
aushadhartham va artshtam anyadv& kavtum labhévan. Utsavasama- 
jayaivdsu chaturahas sauntkédéyah. Teshvanujnadtandm prahvananiam 
datvastkamatya yamgnihniyat. 

16 Bhattaswami (j/.B.0.R.S., vol. xii, part ii, p. 147; also see 
Ganapati Sastri, op. czt., vol. i, p. 296) follows the reading ananuj- 
hatanadm. He explains that on festival occasions people were allowed 
to drink without hmit and that a fine was collected from those who 
manufactured liquor on these occasions without licence. 

Shama Sastry’s reading and interpretation (Tvans., p. 146) followed 
along in the text appear better because (1) Avth., Bk. II, ch. 25, 
does not mention any limitation on drinking, and (2) the chapter 
prohibits manufacture by unlicensed people. Further, it is probable 
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Another source of revenue from liquor was a duty of 
5 per cent imposed on persons selling foreign stuff.1* This 
may be regarded as a licence fee for selling foreign liquor. 

Dealers in certain kinds of liquor’ paid an impost under 
the name ‘“‘compensation” (vatdharana) because their busi- 
ness deprived the state of the profits that would have 
accrued to it had the state itself traded. 


II. SALT REVENUE 


“The salt duty in India,’”’ writes K, T. Shah,¥ “‘is an old 
item of public revenue, alike instructive in its historical 
aspect and productive in its fiscal aspect.”” The principle 
on which duties on salt and other necessaries of life are 
levied is that if at all the masses are to contribute to the 
public purse, it must be largely through taxes levied upon 
articles of universal consumption. 

In Mauryan times there appear to have been three sources 
of salt, viz. imported salt, that from inland mines and 
mountains, and sea salt.1® Pliny observes” that “‘there are 
mountains also formed of native salt, as, for instance, 
Ormenus in India, where it is cut out like blocks from 
a quarry and is continually produced, whence a greater 
revenue accrues to the sovereigns than those derived from 
gold and pearls.’’ The manufacture and sale of salt were 
that permission to manufacture liquor was given even on the “‘free”’ 
days after payment of fees, while unlicensed manufacturers must 
have been dealt with otherwise according to law. 

16 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 25, Avdjapanydh patichakam satam sulkam 
dadyuh. 


17 The liquors were suv&éka, médaka, arishja; wine, phalaémla and 
Amlasidhi. 

18 Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 249. 

1° Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12. Even in modern days 30 per cent of salt 
is imported by sea. 

#0 Bk. xili, c. 7 (39). There are other references also. Strabo 
writes (xv, 31): “It is said that in country of Sopiethes there is a 
mountain of fossil salt which could supply all India’; and (v, ii, 6): 
“‘The salt mines in India mentioned by Clitarchus.”’ 
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controlled by the state through the superintendent of ocean 
mines. The revenue was derived in three forms, namely, 
excise duty, customs duty on imported salt, and a con- 
sumers tax, just as in British India salt revenue is derived 
from customs duty, excise duty, and government monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of salt. 

As regards excise revenue, every person except hermits 
(vénaprastha), who were allowed to manufacture salt without 
licence, had to obtain a licence to manufacture salt®* and 
pay the government either a fixed quantity of salt or a 
money rent (prakraya).** If paid in kind, the tax was to be 
paid in the royal measure, which was 5 per cent larger than 
the market measure.™ The state thus obtained 5 per cent 
extra revenue when its share of salt was sold. 

A similar system of licence fee and excise duty prevails in 
some parts of British India. For instance, in Madras the 
manufacturer has to pay an excise duty and he is free to 
sell his salt in the market. But where private individuals 
take a lease of government salt factories they must obtain 
a licence before they can manufacture and sell salt. 

Secondly, the revenue was derived from customs duty. 
Imported salt had to pay a tax of one-sixth part or 16% per 
cent ad valorem in the royal measure.* Here also, as the 
royal measure appears to have been 5 per cent more than 
the market measure, the tariff taken in the royal measure 
but calculated in the market measure*® meant an increase 


11 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12. 

#3 Ibid., Vilavanamuttamam dandam dadyat. Antsyishtopajivicha 
anyatra vanaprasthébhyah. 

% Ibid., Lavanddhyakshah pakamuktam lavanabhagamprakrayam 
cha yathakadlam samgrihnutyat, vikrayachcha mulyam rupam vyajim. I 
have followed Bhattaswami regarding the money rent (J.B.0.R.S., 
vol. xi, part 3, p. 58). % Tbid. 

3% Ayth., Bk. II. ch. 12. Agantulavanam shadbhdgam dadydt. Datta 
bhdgavibhdgasya vikrayah panchakam Satam vydjim rupam rapikam 
cha. Compare Bhattaswami’s interpretation of bhdgauibhdga, bhaga 
meaning the shadbhdga and utbhdga the difference between the royal 
and market measures (J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, pp. 58-9). 

% Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12. About vydjs Supra, p. 32. 
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of 2 per cent in the duty, that being 5 per cent of 16% per 
cent. The actual duty on imported salt, therefore, was 
174 per cent, which is almost a protectionist tariff. In 
British India, ‘‘on imported salt a duty is levied equal 
approximately to the duty on inland manufacture.” 

Further, the purchasers of imported salt had to pay two 
more imposts: one was an internal duty or octroi (suka), 
and the other compensation (vatdharana), to make good the 
loss which the indigenous manufacturers of salt suffered.” 
Here perhaps the policy of protection was in operation. 
Trade in indigenous salt was looked upon as the king’s 
commerce, and purchasers of imported salt, as they pur- 
chased a foreign commodity, had to make good the loss 
which the king’s commerce suffered. This compensation was 
to be paid not to the native manufacturers but to the 
state. If the foregoing taxes were not paid, the purchasers 
were fined 600 panas.® 

There was, moreover, the consumers tax. The state 
exempted men learned in the Védas, those engaged in 
penance, and labourers from paying the tax only when they 
used salt as food.*® The labourers were exempted perhaps 
because of their poverty, and the others because of their 
caste and occupation. But even these classes could not make 
use of salt for purposes other than food without paying toll. 
All others had to pay tax, whatever the purpose for which 
they used salt and alkalis.®° 


7 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12. It is doubtful if the su/ka does not refer 
to the customs duty but to a separate impost. 

% Jbsd., Sulkamrajapanyachchhédadnurupam cha vardharanam dadyat 
anyatva kvéta shajchhatamatyayancha. 

39 Ibid., Svdtriydstapasuinduishtayascha bhuktalavanam haréyuh. 
Até anydlavanaksharavargah sulkam dadyat. 

30 Jbid. 


CHAPTER VI 
MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 


Poll tax—Income tax—Excess profits tax—Labour tax— 

Sales or turnover tax—~-Trade taxes—Taxes on herdsmen, 

hunters, etc.—War tax—House tax—Confiscation of un- 

earned increment—Forced benevolences—Gambling—Bal: 
—Kinpta and Pindakara 


UNDER this head will be considered taxes some of which, 
though important even to-day, cannot be dealt with 
separately because of the meagre information available 
about them in Mauryan times. 


POLL TAX 


A poll tax means a capitation or head tax levied on indi- 
viduals. It is said to be one of the earliest forms of taxation. 
In England poll taxes were tried at intervals from 1377 
till 1698.1 Even to-day poll taxes are to be found, but, as 
Seligman says,*? they have assumed a political significance, 
as in Switzerland and in some of the American common- 
wealths, where the payment of the tax is made a condition 
of suffrage. 

In Mauryan times there appear to have been two 
kinds of poll tax. One of them had perhaps a political 
significance. Undesirable foreigners (b@hintkas) had to pay 
a tax to enter the city.* This was really a poll tax, and 
similar to the one found in ancient Athens, where a foreigner 
who remained in the city beyond a certain period paid a 
tax “for protection.”“ No doubt the Athenian and the 

1 Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. iii, p. 517. 

2 Essays in Taxation, p. 10. 

* Arth., Bk. II, ch. 4, Nacha bahinthdnkuryat purardshtrépaghata- 
kan. Kshipéjjanapadé chattan sarvanvd dapayéthavan. Compare tbid., 
Pp. 57, footnote, for references to bdhtvikas in Suyangaga Sutra and 


Jiaatadharma Shira. 
“ Boeckh, op. crt., p. 438: “Among the direct and personal taxes 
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Mauryan taxes differed from each other in that the former 
was on all foreigners who remained in Athens beyond a 
certain period, while the other was on unwelcome foreigners. 
But they have this in common, that both were on foreigners 
because they were foreigners, thus differing from the modern 
one mentioned by Seligman, which is a qualification for full 
citizenship. 

In ancient India itself, though of a later period, are 
found taxes similar to the Mauryan one. Such, for example, 
is the one on Ajivakas under the Chéla kings Kuléttunga IIIS 
and Rajaraja III. The Ajivakas being, like the bahirikas, 
undesirables had to pay a tax. 

The other kind of Mauryan poll tax is mentioned by 
Megasthenes. He records that of the magistrates in Patali- 
putra, ‘‘the third body consists of those who inquire when 
and how births and deaths occur, with the view not only of 
levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cognizance 
of government.’’? What its amount was and how it was 
levied is not known. It was perhaps not considered, as in 
Athens, ‘‘most ignominious which none but slaves paid to 
that paid by the domiciled alien for protection is the best known... . 
At Athens a foreigner was allowed to dwell a definite number of 
days without being taxed. If he remained beyond that period he 
was considered as an alien under the protection of the state or a 
domiciled foreigner and subjected to the payment of the tax for 
protection.” 

5 Madvas Inscriptions, p. 74. 6 Ibid , p. 98. 

7 Stvabo, XV, i, 50. The registration of families is mentioned by 
Yuan Chwang (op. ctt., vol. i, p. 176) who says: “Families are not 
registered,’ thus indicating that registration of families was not 
unknown. Fahien also writes (Zvavels, p. 42): ‘They (the people) 
have not to register their households.’’ Kautilya also mentions (Bk. II, 
chs. 35-6) that one of the duties of the gépa was to register details 
about families. 

This kind of tax is found in later times. The record of Rajandrayana 
Sambhava raya (Madras Inscriptions, p. 383) mentions a tax on 
individuals (perkkadamat), while the contribution paid by weavers 
per head annually in Ep. Ind., v, no. 3, is, as Fleet says, a 
capitation tax. 
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the tyrant.’’® The Mauryan tax may have been levied on 
every member of the family, including children, the tax 
increasing with every birth and decreasing with every 
death.® 


INCOME TAX 


The tax on income is no modern invention. It appears to 
have been known to the Mauryas as well as to the Athenians. 
The Mauryan income tax was levied on a particular class of 
people. Even to-day all incomes are not taxed, and some 
kinds of income are exempted from the tax. Where, for 
instance, a land tax is levied, often agricultural incomes do 
not pay the income tax. Apart from taxing a particular 
class, the Mauryas appear to have adopted the proportional 
system of income taxation. 

The tax was levied on prostitutes, and possibly also 
on actors, dancers, musicians, jugglers, singers, players on 
musica] instruments, buffoons, mimics, rope dancers, heralds, 
pimps, unchaste women, and wandering bards.2° Every 
prostitute was required to supply information to the super- 
intendent as to the amount of her daily fees, her expected 
income, and the paramour." The actors, dancers, and others 
also had to furnish the same information as far as it applied 
to them.?* In short, these classes had to submit a statement 


® Boeckh, op. cit., p. 407. 

® Were it only on adults, the state had to wait for a number of 
years and there was perhaps no necessity to register births for 
levying a tax. The state could have registered only adults. 

10 Some of these classes seem to have been regarded as ‘‘undesir- 
ables.’ Arth., Bk. VIII, ch. 3, Pdfachcharadyitakara lubdhakagaya- 
havddakatschdnarthaih samydgah. kaémak. Compare Sdnisparva, 
Ixxxviii, 14-15. 

11 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 27, Ganthad bhégamayatim purushancha nivé- 
dayét. Every prostitute’s earnings, expenditure, and other details 
were determined by the Superintendent of Prostitutes. These 
restrictions appear to have been for political ends also, the state 
controlling the prostitutes and through them their paramours. 

18 Tbid., Eténa najanartakagdyakavddakavagjivanakusilavaplavaka- 
saubhikachdvanadndam strivyavaharindm siriyo gughajivadschavydkhyatab. 
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of their income. On this the government collected the tax. 
Every prostitute was required to pay the government every 
month twice the amount of a day’s earnings,” i.e. 6% per 
cent of her income. Thus proportional, and not the pro- 
gressive, system of taxation was operative, because the rate 
was the same whatever the amount of income. Further, there 
does not appear to have been a minimum exempted from 
tax. Another feature is that while in modern days the tax 
is generally collected once a year, the Mauryas seem to have 
collected it once a month. 

This kind of state control over prostitutes and the collec- 
tion of the income tax find a remarkable parallel in Athens. 
Boeckh observes:!4 “‘According to a passage of Suidas and 
Zonaras, the agaronomt designated the price which each 
prostitute should take. If this is even incredible, it probably 
contains the truth, however, that the agaronom: determined 
the amount of this tax, and that as in the ordinance of 
batigula, the rate of which differed according to the 
difference of their gain or of the class in which they were 
comprised.”’ 

The prostitutes, as stated above, paid the tax in the 
Mauryan empire. Dancers and actors are not definitely 
stated to have paid the income tax. But perhaps they also 
paid, in view of the fact that, like the prostitutes, they 
also had to submit to the state an account of their income. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


This tax was adopted by many belligerent countries during 
the Great War of 1914. Briefly the tax may be explained as 
follows. Every business concern is assumed to be entitled 
to a certain amount of profit, which may be called normal 
or modal profit, and any excess over and above this ‘‘normal”’ 

18 Avth., Bk. II, ch. is Rupajiva bhogadvayagunam masam dadyuh. 


14 Boeckh, op. cit., P. 443. 
18 Arth., Bk. IT, ae Hs Cf. Boeckh, op. cit., p. 442. 
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standard is to be taxed, or, in Plehn’s words,!* “trimmed 
away as if it were a noxious growth, or at least made whole- 
some by a public use.” 

This tax appears to have been levied by the Mauryan 
financiers. Under the head “‘country parts’ is mentioned 
a source of income called pérsva, which is ‘‘a tax collected 
when there is some margin left for such collection.’’* Busi- 
ness men were allowed a profit of 5 per cent on local com- 
modities and ro per cent on foreign produce.’® The percentage 
of profit was not determined arbitrarily, but all things worth 
consideration were taken into account before the price was 
fixed. The cost of production, the demand and supply, the 
duties paid, such as the different kinds of toll (Sulka), road 
cess (variant), carriage cess (dtivadhtka), ferry charges (tara- 
déya), bhaga, gulmadéya,* etc., the transport charges, and 
all other kinds of accessory expenses were calculated.™ The 
supply of goods was so regulated that in slack seasons the 
merchant did not suffer, while in the other seasons the state 
took care that he did not get undue profits." If there was 
any profit in excess of the one fixed, which the business man 
managed to get either by illicit increase of price or by other 
means, two remedies were adopted. The first was that fines 

16 Op. cit., p. 292. 

W@ Arth., Bk. II, chs. 6 and 15. 

18 Arth. Trans., p. 109. P. N. Bannerjea (op. czt., p. 177) refers to 
this income as royalty. In the light of the discussion in this section, 
this interpretation appears incorrect. For the meaning of royalty 
vide Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. iii, p. 331. Bhattaswami 
(J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, p. 84) explains the words thus: Pdvsvam uchi- 
takavadadhtkagrahanam kosahimsarotam [(sic) kisabhtssamharanbkiam] 
prabhutvadéchchhadhigamyamuti. The exactions were justified in virtue 
of the sovereignty of the state. 

19 Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 2, Anujidtakrayadupari chaisham svadé- 
Siydndm panyadndm patichakamsatamajivam sthapayét. Paradésiydnam 
dasakam. Compare Ydajravlkya, ii, 252. 

20 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 16. 

41 Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 2, Prakshépam panydnishpattim sushkam 
vyiddhimavakvayam Vyaydnanyamscha sankhyadya sthapayét argha- 
marghavit. Compare Manz, viii, 401-2. 

& Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 2. 
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were imposed™ because the law was broken. The second 
remedy was that the profit was taxed. Kautilya does not 
mention the rate of the tax. 

The excess profits tax in the Mauryan empire was not 
merely a device adopted in great financial difficulties, but 
was a regular tax in time of peace. A feature of the tax 
which is hard to justify is the amount of normal profit. The 
rates of 5 and ro per cent fixed by the Mauryan state 
appear too low, and must have hit a little too hard the 
business men. The state appears to have given the con- 
sumers’ standpoint too much importance. 


LABOUR TAX 


To be a tax the compulsory contribution need not neces- 
sarily be “one of money or goods, for compulsory military 
service and forced labour must be reckoned in the category 
of taxes,’’4 This kind of tax is found in some modern states. 
Adams observes: ‘‘Germany imposes a special labour tax 
for the purpose of procuring military service, and conse- 
quently is exempt from the necessity of imposing as large 
a money tax for the support of the army as would otherwise 
be the case.’’*5 ‘Another illustration of coerced service is 
found in the practice followed by many states of calling 
upon individuals to devote a certain number of days to work 
on the public highways. This is called the “Road Tax,’ and 
is, in form at least, a labour tax, although it may be con- 
verted into a money payment.”™ 


% Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 2. Plehn believes that ‘As a source of 
revenue in times of peace, even in ‘piping times of peace,’ the 
excess profits tax is a tax that is difficult to justify” (op. cit., 
p. 292). This is a disputable view. 

%4 Dictionary of Polstical Economy, vol. iii, p. 517. 

85 Science of Finance, p. 19. Adams adds: ‘The merit of this 
system, regarded from a financial point of view, depends very largely 
upon the relative burdens of a labour tax on the one hand and 
a money tax on the other, as well as upon the incidental benefits 
which accrue from the two plans of military organization.” 

% Iitd., p. 20. 
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In Mauryan days, according to Megasthenes, the handi- 
craftsmen and the retail dealers had ‘‘to perform gratui- 
tously certain public services, and to pay tribute from the 
products of labour.’’*” This suggests that there were two 
kinds of labour tax—the ordinary tax, paid in the form 
of labour (stmhantka),® and the additional gratuitous per- 
formance of public services (vishj1).2° 

As regards the first kind, poor people who could not pay 
taxes in money or in kind appear to have paid them in the 
form of service, which was used by the state in its manu- 
factories for pounding, frying, extracting oil, and the like.®® 
This was in one sense no gain to the state, because instead 
of getting the income in the shape of money or kind, it got 
its due in the form of labour. But it may be pointed out 
that if the state had refused to accept the labour, it would 
have been so much the loser for it, as the poor people could 
not probably have paid their dues in any other shape. This 
kind of tax has been mentioned by Manu, that Sudras, 
craftsmen, and artisans discharge their dues by work. 

The other kind of tax was the gratuitous performance of 
public services. This does not appear to have been in lieu 
of any taxes that had to be ordinarily paid, but was in the 
nature of an additional tax. Its parallels are to be found in 
the German conscription and the ancient Athenian liturgtae. 
Of the latter, Boeckh observes:** “But also personal public 
services or laturgiae which save the state an expenditure to 
the amount of their cost supplied to that extent the place 
of a revenue.” 

This tax was very common in ancient India. Manu*® writes 


7 Arrian, Indtka, xii. 

% Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Cf. Bhattaswaimi’s explanation 
(J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, p. 85). 

39 Arth., Bk. I, ch. 4. For other references, infra, p. 107. 

80 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 

31 Manu, x, 120. 

82 Boeckh, op. ctt., p. 584. 

83 Manu, vii, 138. 
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that mechanics, artisans, and others had to work for the 
king one day every month. Gautama* and Vishnu® speak 
to the same effect. Sukra® mentions it as one day in a 
fortnight. In the Mahabharata®™ forced labourers are said to 
have accompanied the army. In his famous inscription at 
Girnar,® the Satrap Rudradaman records that the Sudarsgana 
lake was rebuilt ‘without oppressing the inhabitants of the 
town and country by taxes, forced labour, and acts of 
affection.” The inscriptions® grant villages ‘‘with (the right 
to) forced labour as the occasion for it occurs,” or ‘‘free of 
forced labour of very kind.” Yuan Chwang* remarks that 
“individuals are not subject to forced labour contributions 
. .. taxation being light and forced services being sparingly 
used.”’ 

That this was an additional tax finds support in C. V. 
Vaidya’s observation*! that in epic India ‘“‘no caste was 
exempt from this tax of compulsory labour. Even the 
Brahmans were made to work if they did not follow their 
own sacred profession and followed the profession of artisans 
and labourers.’’ According to R. K. Mookerjea,@ in South 
India compulsory labour seems to have been employed 
for the construction of irrigation works, and “even the 
central government sometimes exploited compulsory labour 
for its own purpose. The great temple of Tanjore, for instance, 
was built largely by forced labour.” 

As noted above, Megasthenes mentions the existence of 
this tax in the Mauryan period. Free labourers® were 


34 Gautama, x, 31. 

35 Vishnu, ili, 32. 

% Sukraniti, iv, 2, 241. 

37 lix, 41-3. 

8 Ed. Ind., viii, no. 6. 

39 E.g. Gupia Inscriptions, nos. 38, 39, 55, and so on. 

40 Yuan Chwang, i, p. 176. 

41 Edic India, p. 215. 

43 Local Government in Ancient India, pp. 146-7. 

48 “Free” labour is not used here as opposed to slave labour, but 
means unpaid or gratuitous labour. 
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employed as pioneers in the Mauryan army, and were under 
the charge of an officer called prasasia§ Kautilya also 
mentions it while quoting the opinion of Visalaksha that 
free labour (vish}/1) is one of the advantages secured from 
the people.“® Elsewhere in the Arthasastra it is mentioned 
that while an irrigation work was being constructed every 
person had to co-operate in the task either personally or 
through servants and bullocks, but could not claim any 
benefit from the irrigation work. 

Forced labour appears to have been much employed in 
the construction of public works,*’ as was the case in South 
India and as found in the Girnar edict. And in Adams’ 
words, “‘the demand of a state for labour or service is, like 
a demand for land, deducible to a money demand.’ 


SALES OR TURNOVER TAX 


The turnover tax levied on the sale of commodities is of 
two kinds. One is on the sale of particular articles or groups 
of articles, and this might be termed particular sales or 
turnover tax; the other levied on sales in general, that is 
on all commodities, is called the general sales tax.“® These 
taxes have existed in the Western World at one time or 
another since very early days. In Athens the revenue from 
the markets was derived from the duties imposed upon 
commodities sold.®° ‘It is to be observed,” writes Seligman,®! 

“ Avth., Bk. X, ch .1. Compare Madhava Yajva’s explanation, 
Jolly, op. cit., ii, p. 172. The commentator reads s4s#@ instead of 
prasasta. 

4 Ayvth., Bk. VIII, ch. 1. 

“ Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. In Bk. I, ch. 4, also, free labour is men- 
tioned along with grains, gold, and the like as resulting from the 
science of varia. 

“7 Compare The Mahdvamsa, ch. xxx, where the king is stated to 
have declined to make use of unpaid labour. 

& Science of Finance, p. 20. 

49 Seligman, Studies in Public Finance, ch. vi. 

80 Boeckh, op. c#é., p. 420. See also pp. 432 ff. 

61 Ob. cit., p. 125. 
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“that all through the Middle Ages taxes on the sale of par- 
ticular commodities, and especially upon the necessaries of 
life, were common.” In Canada a tax on the sale of particular 
commodities is found even to-day, and Germany and France 
introduced the general sales tax after the war of I9I4. 

There appears to have existed a general sales tax of 
Io per cent ad valorem on the sale price of all articles, 
imposed and collected on their sale. For Strabo writes:5* 
“The sixth and last class consists of those who collect the 
tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in the pay- 
ment of this tax is punished with death.” This tax was 
found in ancient Athens,®* where, according to one authority, 
it amounted to 20 per cent. In Byzantine it was Io per cent, 
as in Mauryan India. In Rome, too, this was collected on 
commodities sold at auction or in the public market. As 
remarked above, even in Germany and France a similar tax 
was introduced after the Great War. 

In ancient India generally this duty appears to have been 
common. According to Sukra,®> the tax was to be paid either 
by the seller or by the buyer according to their gain, and 
the rate varied from a little more than 3 per cent to 6% per 
cent. The Chammak copperplate of Pravaraséna mentions 
taxes on sale and purchase. An inscription of Vikrama- 


52 Strabo, xv, I, 50. 

53 Boeckh, op. ctt., p. 433. Says Boeckh: ‘Different from the 
market tax was the duty upon sales, which the grammarians mention 
from Isacus without having any definite knowledge of its nature. 
Harpoeration conjectures that 1t was the fifth, of which as a tax 
he seems to have obtained information from other sources. So high 
a tax upon the sale of any article whatever is incredible. The 
Byzantines imposed even as a measure of necessity a duty upon 
sales of only a tenth. On the other hand, the account of another 
grammarian is correct that in the term duty upon sales certain 
hundreds are comprehended, like the Centesmia rerum venatium 
orancttonium. We know from documents extant that the hundredth 
was paid upon the sale of landed property, undoubtedly, in all cases, 
not barely on sales at auction.” 

5 Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. iii, p. 517. 

&% Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 216 ff. 
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ditya VI® mentions a sales tax on betel-leaf, while another 
inscription refers to similar taxes on rubies, grains, betel- 
leaf, etc. 

Likewise, when land and buildings were sold by public 
auction the highest bidder had to pay under Mauryas a tax 
on the purchase value.®” The rate of this tax is not known. 

In addition to immovable property, most of the goods 
were regulated to be sold by public auction.® This fact, 
coupled with the system of taxing some commodities at their 
source and the statement of Strabo that all articles had to 
pay the tax, indicates that the duty must have been a 
universal one levied on goods of all kinds. 

The general sales tax has been condemned by many 
economists and financiers. In the words of David A. Wells, 
the financial adviser to U.S.A. during the Civil War, ‘‘Such 
a system [i.e. a general sales tax] violates all the funda- 
mental principles of taxation inasmuch as the taxes are 
neither definite in amount, equal in application, nor con- 
venient of collection.’’*® Whenever it has been introduced 
the tax has had a disastrous effect on business, and has itself 
ultimately failed to succeed. 

Without entering into the ethics of such a tax, it may be 
noted briefly how far the modern objections against it could 
have applied in the Mauryan times. That under the Mauryas 
it was a peace tax, and not merely a resort in great financial 
crises, is probable.® 

Seligman adds: “If the tax was adopted, it is exceedingly 


88 Sukvaniti, xvi, no. 8 (a). 

87 Arth., Bk. III, ch. 9, Vikrayaprattkroshta sulkam dadyat, etc. 

8% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21. 

89 Quoted in Studies 1n Public Finance, p. 131. Seligman also is 
of the same opinion. He writes: ‘‘The sales tax, it is evident, sins 
against every one of these principles” (1bid.). 

60 Seligman observes: ‘“‘The conclusion to be drawn from this 
historical survey is that the general sales tax constitutes the last 
resort of countries which find themselves in such fiscal difficulties 
that they must subordinate all other principles of taxation to that 
of adequacy” (sb:d.). 
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probable that the medieval lesson, as well as the more recent 
experience of France, would be repeated, and the revenue 
would be woefully inadequate.’’®! How far the Mauryan tax 
Was a success is not known. It was perhaps not a failure, 
because Megasthenes does not mention the existence of any 
troubles in its way. As for adequacy of yield, the penalty 
of death for any evasion in its payment must certainly have 
produced enough income. 

The objection of Le Roy Beaulieu that ‘‘the subsidized 
industries, where the commodity before reaching the final 
stage of readiness for sale passes through several hands, 
would have to endure a burden infinitely more heavy than 
similar industries where all the operations are concentrated 
in one plant,” does not apply with any great force to the 
Mauryan times, as there were few such large and concen- 
trated industries, so that the burden fell equally heavily 
on all. 

The third objection—administrative in character®*—is that 
as the tax applies to all persons who try and sell there is 
great chance of evasion. This, however, appears inapplicable 
to a society where, as already observed, fraud and evasion 
of tax are said to have been punished with nothing short 
of death. 

This, however, does not justify the tax. Nor 1s it immutable 
from Seligman’s very important criticism that, being a tax 
on necessaries consumed by the great mass of people, 
“instead of taxing the man with the higher income more, 
as we do, you tax the man with the higher income less—not 
indeed actually less, but relatively less in proportion to his 
wealth as measured by property or income.’’® 


61 Quoted in Studies in Public Finance, p. 132. 

62 Seligman puts it thus: “But in the case of a general sales 
tax, we are dealing with the totality of the community, with every 
individual—man, woman, and child—who buys any commodity 
that is offered for sale . . . what possible devices can be utilized to 
guard against wholesale fraud and evasion, when it is to the interest 
of both buyer andJseller to avoid the tax”’ (op. cit., p. 135). 
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TRADE TAXES 


Some minor taxes on trade were to be found in the Mauryan 
times. Persons could trade in an article only on the payment 
of a tax. “No one,” writes Megasthenes,* “‘is allowed to deal 
in more than one kind of commodity unless he pays a 
double tax.’’ Megasthenes appears to suggest that an 
additional tax was imposed for trading in every additional 
commodity. Further, traders had to pay every day one 
kakamt to the superintendent towards the charge of stamping 
the weights and measures. 

Kautilya also mentions™® “trade taxes’ (a@yattkshamam) 
which were paid by importers of foreign goods; but it is 
doubtful if these are identical with the impost mentioned 
by Megasthenes. 


TAXES ON HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, ETC. 


According to Arrian,’ herdsmen were subjected to a tribute 
which was paid in cattle, while hunters and shepherds also 
paid taxes and rendered the state prescribed services. 
According to Kautilya,® the superintendent of the slaughter- 
house was to take as tax a sixth of the beasts of prey and 
about a tenth of birds, deer, fish, and other animals cap- 
tured, while a sixth of animals caught alive had to be let 


6¢ Stvabo, xv, 1, 50. Could this be the same as the revenue from 
merchants (vanzk) referred to in Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6? Supra, p. 29. 

% Avth. Bk. II, ch. 19, Prativédhanikam kékanikamaharahah 
pautavadhyakshaya dadyuh. 

66 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 16, NdvutkasGrthavahébhyascha panthavamdayatik- 
shamam dadydt. Cf. J.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, parti, p. 65. The trade taxes 
of ancient South India were perhaps different from these. See 
Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, pp. 343-4, 347. 

6? Indika, ch. xi. Taxes on shepherds are mentioned in South 
Indian Inscriptions, vol. ii, nos. 98 and 99. See also Historical Sketches 
of Ancient Dekhan, pp. 343-4. 

@ Avth, Bk. II, ch. 26, Pvravyittahtmsainaimaparignihitianim 
shadbhagam grihniydt. Matsyapakshinadm dasabhdgam vddhikam 
mrigapasandm Sulkam vadhtkam. Pakshimrigdndm jtvatshadbhaga- 
mabhayavanéshu pramufichét. 
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off in state forest. The latter was certainly in the nature of 
a tax, although the animals were let off, because the state 
acquired these animals for its forests. 


WAR TAX (séndbhakia)® 


This tax appears to have been collected when the army 
was marching or preparing for expeditions.” It resembles 
the one mentioned by Sukra,” that when the king is pre- 
paring to maintain an army to destroy the enemy he should 
receive from the people special grants of fines, duties, etc. 
The Mauryan tax was in the form of provisions for the 
army, e.g. oil, rice, salt, and the like, and was perhaps levied 
only in times of hostilities and not in times of peace.”® 


HOUSE TAX 


As discussed in detail elsewhere,”® a tax like the English 
Inhabited House Duty appears to have been paid by houses 
and other buildings. There may also have existed a tax on 
vacant building sites. Both these taxes were probably levied 
only in forts, i.e. towns and cities.” 


CONFISCATION OF UNEARNED INCREMENT 


The taxation and even confiscation of unearned increment 
in the value of land have been advocated by many econo- 
mists, including J. S. Mill. Taxation of such increment has 
been termed by Plehn’> increment value land tax. In 
Mauryan India the state seems to have put into operation 


6 Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 
70 J.B.0.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, p. 83. 

71 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 19-20. 

7 Ganapati Sastri, op. ctt., vol. i, p. 230. 

73 Supra, pp. 37 ff. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6. Compare Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 256-7. 
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a similar idea. Lands and buildings appear to have been 
sold by public auction.”* When bidders enhanced the value, 
the increase over the usual price belonged to the State.” 
Other articles also were sold by public auction at the octroi 
house near the gate of the city, and the enhanced amount of 
the price, together with any tax on the merchandise, was 
taken by the state. To quote Kautilya: ‘“When under the 
fear of bidders (enhancing the price) the price of any 
merchandise is increased beyond its proper value, the king 
shall receive the enhanced amount or twice the amount of 
tax on it.” 


FORCED BENEVOLENCES (utsanga)® 


Under the name «saga, taxes seem to have been collected 
on the occasion of the birth of a prince.®! Bhattaswami, the 
commentator of the Arthasdastra, observes that some inter- 
pret uésanga to mean presentations to the king, while others 
regard it as an excess paid by taxpayers over and above 
the fixed amount.™ The latter interpretation is probably 
correct, because presents to the king are mentioned separ- 
ately as aupayamka along with utsanga. Utsanga therefore 
appears to have been a tax collected only occasionally. 


7° Avth., Bk. III, ch. 9. 

7 Ibtd., Svargavadyorua miulyavardhané milyaurpiddik sa sulka 
késam gachchhét. This disproves the view that in ancient India ‘‘the 
king never claimed the right to the unearned increment of the 
land” (Public Administration in Anctent Indta, p. 179). 

7% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21, Krétyisangharshé miélyaurrddhissasulka 
kosam gachchhét. Strabo, xv, 1, 50. 

79 Iind., Prattkrétytbhayddva panyamilyddupant milyam vardha- 
yat6 milyauriddhim vaja harét, duigunam vd sulkam kuryat. 

80 This is Bannerjea’s translation (Public Administration tn Ancient 
India, p. 177). 

81 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 

83 7.B.0.R.S., vol. xi, part iii, p. 84, Utsango vajnak putvajanma- 
dishu pauvajanapadadatiamits kéchit. Salakddskamityapare. 

8 Arth., Bk. Il, chs. 6 and 15. Infra, p. 130. Compare the king’s 
benevolences and the “acts of affection” (pragayakriyd) in Ep. Ind., 
Vili, no. 6. 

H 
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GAMBLING 


Gambling was a peculiar source of Mauryan income, yielding 

revenue in various forms. As there was also a tax on gambling, 

all forms of revenue from the source will be considered here. 
The income was derived under the following heads :™ 


(x) A licence fee. 

(z) A tax on stakes paid by the winner. 

(3) Hire for supplying dice and other accessories of the play. 

(4) A fee chargeable for supplying water and accommodation. 

(5) Various kinds of fines. 

(6) A commission on the transactions of sale and mortgage of 
things carried on by the superintendent. 


The state not only tolerated but even encouraged gambling, 
and maintained an establishment under a special superinten- 
dent (dyitadhyaksha).® Gambling was centralized with a view 
to controlling it so as to find out foreign spies and thieves. 
If people gambled anywhere other than in the prescribed 
place a fine of twelve panas was imposed.® Fines were also 
levied for tricks of hand and cheating at play.®’ The state 
appears to have maintained gambling houses where private 
persons played games. Fees were charged for supplying 
water, accommodation, dice, and other accessories of play.® 
Dice were supplied at the rate of one kékant of hire per 
pair.6® There was also the licence fee for permission to 
gamble.®° Gambling appears to have been at dice play only, 
though it is not improbable that other games also were 
allowed. 


8 Compare Ndvada, xvui, 8; Brthaspatt, xxvi, 1. 

8 Avth., Bk. III, ch. 20, and Bk. II, ch. 6. 

% Avth., Bk. III, ch. 20, Dytttadhyakshé dyitamékamukham 
kdvayét anyatva divyato dvddasapan6é dandah gudhajivijidpandartham. 
Cf. Brthaspati, xxvi, 2. 

8? Arvth., Bk. III, ch. 20. 

& Ibid., Jitadravyadadhyakshah patchakam satam dGdadita Kakan- 
yakshavalasalakavakrayamudakabhumikarmakrayam cha. 

89 Tbed. 

0° Thid. 
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There was a tax of 5 per cent on the stakes won, which 
was to be paid by the winner.*! This tax may have been 
very fruitful to the state, and as the percentage taken was 
low, was certainly not intended as a prohibitive duty, so 
that it was to the interest of the state that the amount of 
stakes was high. 

Lastly, when the losing gamblers wanted to raise funds 
by sale or mortgage of their properties, the state undertook 
to see that the transaction was complete, and for its aid 
must have received a commission. 

This active aid of the state with regard to gambling was 
perhaps on account of the income derived, as well as for 
political purposes, viz. to find out spies, spendthrifts, and 
thieves.®8 It may also be that the state permitted its subjects 
some kind of enjoyment, even as racing and betting are 
encouraged by modern states, for the evils of gambling were 
known and recognized.™ ‘‘Lack of recognition of wealth 
properly acquired, acquisition of ill-gotten wealth, loss of 
wealth without enjoyment, staying away from answering 
the calls of nature, and contracting diseases from not taking 
timely meals, are the evils of gambling.’”’™ “It is specially 
due to gambling that assemblies and royal confederacies 
possessing the characteristics of assemblies are split into 
factions and are consequently destroyed.’”™ 

That gambling should be actively encouraged by the 
state is nothing peculiar to the Mauryan period. In modern 
civilized Europe are found gambling houses in Monte Carlo. 
In 1927 the Portuguese government issued a decree legalizing 

%1 Avth., Bk. ITI, ch. 20. It is interesting to note that the Bijapur 
inscription of Dhava]a of Hastikundi (Ep. Ind., x, p. 19) mentions 
the grant of Pellaka-pellaka(?) by the gambler. This may have 
been some tax like the one mentioned above. 

% Arth., Bk. III, ch. 20, Dravyandmddhanam vikvrayam cha kuryai. 

 Arth., Bk. III, ch. 19, Guédhajivajnapanartham. 

% Avth., Bk. VIII, ch. 3. 

85 Avth. Trans., p. 384. 

% Ibid., p. 385. Compare Manu, ix, 222, where the king is directed 
to suppress gambling and betting, which are regarded as open theft. 
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gambling in Portugal. ‘“The Casinos at Monte Castoril and 
at Funchal (Madeira),” reported the London Times in 
December 1927, ‘“‘will be open permanently, and those at 
various water-places during the season. The term of the 
concession of gambling rights is for thirty years. The govern- 
ment is to receive 10 per cent of the initial capital, and the 
entire installation of each casino will revert to the govern- 
ment on the termination of the concession.” 

Apart from the ethical propriety of allowing and aiding 
gambling, both modern and the Mauryan states encouraged 
the vice probably because of the large revenue. 


‘“papy’’87 


The exact nature of this source of income is doubtful. 
Shima Sastry®* translates the word as “religious tax.’”’ This 
interpretation finds support in F. W. Thomas’s observation® 
that ‘it is perhaps not superfluous to remark that bali 
properly denotes a religious cess.” 

But this explanation is not accepted by other commen- 
tators, nor does it find support in ancient Indian literature 
in general. Bhattaswami explains the term thus: balsh 
shadbhagaddanyo yathadésa prasiddhé dasavimsatibandhadhtkah, 
ie. a local tax of one-tenth or one-twentieth other than the 
ordinary one-sixth. This explanation, in view of the use of 
the term shadbhaga, which is usually associated with land 
revenue, may denote a tax connected with land. Jolly! 
appears to accept this interpretation, but adds:!@ “The 
law books mention taxes of one-tenth and one-twentieth on 
home and foreign goods, besides the king’s sixth of grain.” 
This indicates that, according to Jolly, bal: has no necessary 
connection with land, but is in the nature of an octroi duty, 
toll, or customs duty, an interpretation which appears 

%” Arth., Bk. II, chs. 6 and 15. % Arth. Trans., p. 109. 


8° J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 467. 100 7.B.0.R.S., vol. xi, p. 83. 
101 Op. cit., li, p. 26. 108 Jiid, 
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to be foreign to Bhattaswami’s statement. In the Kama 
Jataka,® bals is used in the sense of a tax which, in con- 
nection with the land survey mentioned, may connect the 
tax with land. 

In the Manusmriti™ the term is used as being different 
from kara and Sulka: Yorakshanbalimdadhatté karam Sulkam 
cha parthivah. Five commentators of Manu—Médhiatithi,1 
Sarvajfia Narayana, Raghavananda,” Ramachandra,1® 
and Kulluka!®—explain bali as the sixth portion of grain, 
i.e. land revenue. Kulluka adds™® that it was the sixth part 
collected either monthly or in the month of Bhadrapada or 
Pushya. Nandana™! is the only commentator who regards 
bali as consisting of whatever the king enjoys in the shape 
of cattle, grain, etc. The interpretation of the five com- 
mentators appears to be the result of Manu’s phrase in the 
next stanza," ‘‘balishadbhaga-harinam.” Nandana,™* how- 
ever, explains it thus, “atva balisabdah Raravachanah,’’ 1.e. 
balt is synonymous with kara, meaning probably tax in 
general. 

Bali in the sense of tax in general is used in the Védas. 
MacDonell and Keith observe: “Bak occurs several times 
in the Rig Véda and often later in the sense of a tribute to 
the king or offering to a god.” Thus in the Rig Véda™s 
are found phrases such as balthritah, which, according to 


103 No. 476 (Fausboll, iv, p. 169). 

104 viii, 307. 

105 Mandaitkh, vol. ii, p. 1056, Balik dhanyaddéh shashjobhdgah. 

106 Tbhid., Balm dhanyddibhagam. 

107 Ibid., Balim dhanyadéh shadbhagam. 

106 Ibid., Balim dhanyaddtshadbhagam. 

109 Tiid., Balm dhanyddéh shadbhagam graémavastbhyah pratimasam 
va bhadrapaushaniyaména grahyam. 

110 Thid. 

111 Ibid., Yadrashtrdipasudhanyddikam visishfamadchchhadya ra- 
jram bhujyaté vastu tadbaliruchyate. 

11a Manu, viii, 308. 

113 Manusamhiid, vol. ii, p. 1057. 

114 Védic Index, vol. ii, p. 62. 

115 x, 173-6. 
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Sayanacharya,“* means karasyapradaivih. Balt thus means 
taxes"? or tribute.“® This general sense is also to be found 
in the Agdkan edicts, for example in the passage!® 
“‘Lummini-game ubalike kate atha-bhagrye cha,” i.e. “(He) 
made the village of Lummini free of taxes” (ubahka = San- 
skrit udbalika) ‘‘and paying only an eighth share (of the 
produce).’’!2° In some of the /atakas™ also balt appears to 
be the name of taxes in general. Kalidisa also makes a 
similar use of the term.1* 

Ganapati Sastri’s explanation’®® of bali as upaharah 
bhikshad va does not appear to be supported by other inter- 
pretations. 

It is thus evident that bali as the name of a tax has a 
general and at least one particular meaning. In the Artha- 
$astra it is used in the particular sense.1™ Bal: as a particular 
tax was levied on country parts only, and was different 
from land revenue, yield of royal domain, tolls, and octrol 
duties, kava, rajju and chorarajju, sénabhakta, parsva, and 
dindakara. It was collected not by the village and district 
revenue officers (g6pa and sthaémka), but directly by com- 
missioners appointed by the collector-general (pradésh- 
tarah).1*5 This feature appears very significant and suggests 
that the tax, though perhaps unimportant in yield, was of 
special importance in some other respect. 


16 Max Miller’s Edition of the Rg Véda, vol. iv, p. 498. Compare 
the use of the term in the Attereya Brahmam, vu, 29. 

1? Griffith's Translation, iv, p. 407. 

118 Wilson's Translation, iv, p. 402. 

118 Cor. Ins. Ind., i, pp. 164-5. 

120 Jhid. Also see J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 478 ff., 850 ff; 1909, p. 467. 

181 Gagga Jataka (Fausboll, ii, p.17); Mahdssavaha J ataka (Fausboll, 
ili, p. 9); Gandatindu Jdataka (Fausboll, v, p. 98). 

148 Raghuvamsa, i, 18. 

128 Op. cit. 

1% Bk. II, chs. 6 and 15. 

185 Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 35. 
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““KLRIPTA”’ AND “PINDAKARA”’ 


Another tax mentioned by Kautilya is the klyipta.1™ It is 
explained in the ArthaSdstra‘ as being levied on “villages 
on sea shores or on the banks of rivers and lakes.” This 
explanation, along with the fact that the impost is mentioned 
in the chapter entitled “Superintendent of Ships,’’ indicates 
that the tax was probably levied on places which possessed 
the advantage of being ports and harbours and hence had 
more facilities for trade.1* 

Another tax perhaps similar to kiyipfia was the pinda- 
kara.#® This tax may have been levied on villages,1®° and 
not on individuals, and collected annually in kind. 


1% Arvth., Bk. II, chs. 6 and 28. 

137 Bk. II, ch. 28, Tadvélakula gramah kiniptam dadyuk. Some 
Gupta inscriptions also (Gupia Inscriptions, no. 55, for example) 
mention kiy:pta along with another tax, upakinpia. It 1s doubtful 
if these also were levied only on villages near the sea, lakes, and rivers. 

1% Compare Bhattaswami’s explanation, /.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, 
part 2, p. 156. 

199 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 

180 Compare Ganapati Sastri’s explanation (op. cit., vol. i, p. 230), 
Pindakavah tattadgramadéyatayad klyiptah karasamudadyah. Jolly, 
op. ctt., vol. 11, p. 26. 

181 Bhattaswami explains (j/.B.0.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, p. 83), 
Pindakarah kipntpiah tadyathimund graména étavaddhanyadikam 
prativarsham déyam. Compare the impost piydaka mentioned in 
Ep. Ind., iv, no. 34, which Kielhorn explains as means of subsistence 
or payments in kind. 


CHAPTER VII 
REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKINGS 


Forests—Mines and manufactures—Mint— 
Mercantile marine—Crown lands 


FORESTS 


FORESTS have been from early times and in many countries 
an important source of income to the state—in ancient 
Greece! and in modern Germany, and in our own country 
from time immemorial. In the Mauryan days, as in modern 
India, they were owned by the state, and were classified 
into productive and non-productive forests.? The latter kind 
appear to have consisted of game forests, some of which 
were exclusively for the king’s use and others open to all,’ 
and yielded little revenue to the state. 

Productive forests were under the supervision of a depart- 
ment with a large staff and a superintendent.‘ They yielded 
revenue in two forms—as elephant forests (hasitvanam) and 
as those producing timber and other things.® The former, 
as the source of elephants, were important from the point 
of view of warfare more than as a source of revenue.® 

It was perhaps the other kind of forests that yielded the 

1 Boeckh, op. cit., p. 410. 

2 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 2 and 17. In British India forests are classified 


into reserve, protected, and unclassified forests, all the three being 
state monopolies. 

* Jbid. Hunting excursions are referred to in Rock Edtct VIII; 
Megasthenes, Bk. II; Frag., xxvii. 

4 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 17. 

8 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 2 and 17. For elephant preserves see also 
Pillay Edict V. Compare Vishnu, iii, 16, Akarasulkataranagavanéshu 
apian niyurjita. Jolly translates ndgavana as elephants and 
forests (Institutes of Vishnu, S.B.E., vol. vii, p. 15). It seems better 
to take ndgavanam as equivalent to hastivanam meaning elephant 
forests. 

®* Arth., Bk. II, ch. 2. 
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largest income. They were looked after by a forest depart- 
ment with a superintendent, who collected important pro- 
ducts such as timber, skins, bones, horns, metals, charcoal, 
firewood, and fodder.’ The details enumerated in the footnote 
give an idea of the income the forests yielded in the shape 
of various kinds of products. Factories were started both 
in the forests and outside to manufacture out of the forest 
products articles of ordinary consumption and for warfare.’ 
Among such manufactured articles were colouring materials, 
oils from seeds, utensils of cane, bark, clay, metallic manu- 
factures, and other things.® In British India only a few years 
ago were erected improved factories for the better utilization 
of forest produce because of the demand created by the war. 

Productive forests were guarded by the Mauryan state 
very carefully, and damage to them except in calamities 
was severely punished.!® Thus the income from forests was 


7 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 17. The chief heads of the products are: 
(a) Trees of strong timber, e.g. teak and palmyra. 
(b) Bamboo. 
(c) Creepers, e.g. cane and betel. 
(@) Fibrous plants, e.g. hemp. 
(e) Plants yielding rope-making material. 
(f) Plants yielding leaves, e.g. birch—a writing material. 
(g) Plants yielding flowers productive of colouring materials. 
(4) Medicine. 
(t) Poisons. 
(j) Skins of alligator, buffalo, lion, etc. 
(k) Bones, sinew, horns, hoofs of animals. 
(7) Metals, e.g. iron, copper, lead, tin, bronze, brass, etc. 
(m) Utensils of cane, bark, and clay. 
(n) Menageries of beasts, cattle, and birds. 
(0) Charcoal and ashes. 
(p) Firewood and fodder. 
8 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 2 and 17. 
® Compare Pliny, Bk. XV, ch. 7, ‘The Indians are said to extract 
oils from the chestnut, sesamum, and rice.”’ Also Pliny, Bk. XVIII, 
ch. 10 (22). Kautilya, in Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, speaks of “Extracting 
oil by employing shepherds and oil makers,’’ “manufacture of 
beverages,’ and ‘‘manufacture of sugar from the juice of sugar-cane”’ 
by labour done in lieu of taxes due from the people. 
10 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 17. 
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in the form of elephants, raw products, articles manufactured 
out of the products, and fines and compensations. 


MINES AND MANUFACTURES 


“Mines are the source of treasury’’—such is Katuilya’s 
opinion of the importance of mines and the revenue from 
them. The income was derived from two kinds of mines— 
ocean mines and land mines. The produce of the former 
consisted of conch shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
corals, and salt ;3* and of the latter, minerals like gold, silver, 
and copper. 

Mining, like forests, appears to have been a state monopoly 
in the sense that all mines belonged to the state, and no 
private person could work them without a licence from the 
state,42 even as it is to-day, but not in the sense that all 
of them were worked by the state. The state worked those 
mines which did not require much outlay. Others which 
needed large investment or which yielded minerals used ir. 
the manufacture of vessels were leased out for a royalty. 
It was the duty of the state to keep old mines in good order 
and to open new ones." For this purpose a big department 
was maintained."® 

The income from mines was derived, according to the 
Arthasastra,!’ under ten heads. 


11 Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 12, Akava prabhavah késah késdddandah 
prajayate. Cf. Vishnu, iii, 55, Akarébhyah sarvamadadyat. This 
suggests that the mines were a state monopoly. 

12 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12. The income from salt has been separately 
dealt with in detail under a separate head. So also the income from 
the mint and coinage. 13 Tbid. 14 Tind. 

18 Avth., Bk. Il, ch. 1, Evam dravyamdvipavanam sétubandhama- 
thikaran vakshét purvakyitanvaja navadmschabhipravartay ét. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12. Compare Vishnu (iii, 16), who remarks that 
the king should appoint officials for the working of his mines: 
Bhanudopakarinancha vyayakriyabharikamdkavancha bhagéna prak- 
vayéna va dadyat. Laghavtkamdimand kavayét. 

17 Ibid. Some of these heads, such as coinage, fines, and tolls, should 
come under heads other than mining. Vide Bhattaswami’s interpreta 
tions of these terms (Bhaffaswami,f{. 34; J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, p. 60). 
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(1) The value of the output (miéia). 

(2) The king’s share (bhdga). 

(3) The premium of 5 per cent (vyéj7). 

(4) Pangha (?):38 
(2) Testing charge of coins (?). 
(6) Profits from the manufacture of goods from minerals (?). 

(5) A special fine of twenty-five paras (atyaya).'* 

(6) Tolls, octrois, etc. (Sulka). 

(7) Compensation for interfering with royal monopoly (vat- 
dharana). 

(8) Fines. 

(9) Profits of coinage (r#pa). 

(x0) A special premium of 8 per cent (rupika).*° 


The value of the output (mila) consisted of the yield of 
mines worked by the state, and included gold, silver, copper, 
oil, bitumen, lead, tin, and the like. When mines were leased 
out to private persons a royalty™ (v1bhdga) was paid in the 
form of a fixed share of the output.”* Sometimes, instead 
of a fixed share a money rent was given.*® The state received 
also a premium (vyd@jt), because its share of the minerals 
was received in the royal weights, which were 5 per cent 
heavier than the market standards.“ There were also the 
fines, tolls (Sulka), and compensations (vatdharana) to be 
given to the state,*® because the state lost its revenue by 


18 Supra, p. 32. See Ganapati Sastri, op. cit., i, p. 137; Bhatta- 
swam1's interpretation, J.B.0.R.S., vol. x1, part 3, p. 60. In view of 
the omission of the term parigha and the mention of pdrikshtka 
along with atyaya, rupika, and vydji in Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12, it is 
possible that parigha denotes testing charge. 

19 This is Bhattaswamu’s explanation (J.B.0.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, 
p. 60) and finds support in Kautilya’s phrase, pajichavimSats- 
Satamatyayam (Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12). 

30 Infra, p. 125. 

#1 A licence was necessary, and those who carried on mining 
without licence were bound with chains and caused to work as 
prisoners (Avth., Bk. II, ch. 1). 

#2 According to Sukraniz, iv, 2, 117-18, the royalty was as follows: 
half of gold, one-third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth of 
zinc and iron, one-half of gems, one-half of glass and lead, after the 
expenses met, i.e. of the net yield. 

% Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12. % Iiid., Patichakam satam vydjim. 

% Iind., Rajapanyachchedamurupam cha vaidhavanam. 
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letting private people work the mines, which were the 
monopoly of the state. 

The state increased the income from mines by manu- 
facturing commodities from copper, lead, tin, mercury, 
brass, bronze, etc.% As Megasthenes writes: “It [the soil] 
has also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron 
in no small quantity, and even tin and other metals, which 
are employed in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war.’*’ Thus the 
manufacture and sale of articles of mineral products was yet 
another source of income to the state. 

The revenue was also got from the manufacture of other 
articles. The state maintained a weaving department, where 
all kinds of cloth and even mail armour were produced.” 
It manufactured sugar, rice, flour, beverages, and a host of 
other articles, and sold them at a profit. The superintendent 
of commerce was expected to avoid such large profits®® as 
harmed the people, but also a policy which resulted in loss 
to the state.®° 


MINT 


The revenue from this source may not have been much as 
compared with other sources of income, and the little that 
was got appears to have been from brassage and seniorage 
on coins minted. There were three kinds of coins—gold, 
silver, and copper.*! There seems to have been free but not 
gratuitous coinage of gold and silver,®* and a charge of 
about 1} per cent was made for minting bullion into coin. 
For instance, in minting a gold or silver suvarna of sixteen 
mashas, one kékant or one-quarter masha weight of the metal 
more was taken towards losses in minting. In modern days 


% Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12. 87 Diodorus II, 36. 

% Avth., Bk. II, ch. 23. ® Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 
%© Arth., Bk. VII, ch. 1. 

31 Avth., Bk. II, chs. 12 and 14. 33 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 14. 
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in England, for instance, the small charge for coinage is 
taken by the mint in the form of adding a small amount 
of alloy to the sovereign, whereas the Mauryas made 
extra charge as brassage. 

The larger part of the income must have been received 
from minting token coins and in the form of seniorage. The 
silver coins appear to have been tokens made of eleven parts 
of silver, four of copper, and one of any one of the metals 
tikshna, trapu, sisa, and afiyana. Copper coins were made of 
four parts of an alloy and twelve parts of copper.® 

There were also other charges of various kinds.* The 
rupika, amounting to 8 per cent, may have been, as Shama 
Sastry suggests,*® collected as a sort of exchange compensa- 
tion on payments made to the state as fines, purchase 
money, etc. According to this interpretation, the actual 
collections were 8 per cent more than the levy. There was 
also the vyajt of 5 per cent, which was perhaps the extra 
metal taken from those who wanted bullion to be coined in 
the mint, the royal weights being 5 per cent heavier than 
the ordinary ones and the bullion being received in the royal 
standards. A charge of one-eighth pana per cent was collected 
as the testing charge of probably both the bullion and the 
coins received at the treasury from the public. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 


Although they have a sort of control over mercantile 
marine, modern governments do not generally own ships 
of this type and get revenue from this source. The Mauryan 


33 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12. 

%4 Tid., Riupikamashjakam satam, patichakam Satam vydjim, 
parikshtkamashjabhagtkam Satam. Patichauimsatipanamatyamchany- 
atva kartrikrétrivikrétriparikshiptbhyahk. 

85 Avth. Trans., p. 95; also see p. 64. Bhattaswdmi (J.B.0.R.S., 
vol. xi, pp. 57 and 60) and Ganapati Sastri (op. ctt., i, pp. 206-7) 
do not explain r#p:ka beyond explaining that it was an income of 
8 per cent. Jolly (op. ctt., ii, p. 23) regards ruptka and v4dji as taxes. 
Vide re vydaji: Kautilya’s explanation, p. 32 ” 34 
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state was peculiar in this respect. Its ships were employed 
for carrying passengers and commercial goods.® The ships 
were under the control of the admiral of the fleet or 
navadhyaksha.*" Megasthenes confirms what Kautilya says. 
In Strabo’s words: ‘‘The admiral of the fleet lets out ships 
on hire both to those who undertake voyages and to mer- 
chants.”’8 Passengers making use of the king’s boats paid a 
fare (yatravétana).®* Those who used the boats for fishing 
out conch shells and pearls paid a hire (nauhdatakam) ,*° while 
fishermen hiring government boats paid a sixth of their haul 
as the hire.” It is not known what the rates of ydtrdvdana 
and naukahataka were. 


CROWN LANDS“ 


The cultivation of crown lands formed a peculiar function 
of the government. Not only did the state own private lands, 


% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28. 37 Ibid. 

%8 Strabo, xv, 46. McCrindle (Anctent India as described in 
Classical Literature, p. 53, footnote) interprets Strabo’s statement 
as applying only to river traffic. But in view of the mention of 
ocean traffic in the Arthasdstva and in the Pertplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, McCrindle’s interpretation is questionable. 

© Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28, Yatvdvétanam rajanaubhissampataniah. 

“0 Ibhid., Sankhamuhktagrahind nauhdtakan dadyuh svanaubhirva- 
tavéyuh. Ganapati Sastri (op. czt.,i, p. 307) gives it as naukabhatakam, 
while Bhattaswami has nauvibhdgakam (J.B.O.R.S., vol. xii, part 2, 
p- 156). 

41 Ibid., Matsyabandhak& naukahatakam shadbhagam dadyuh. 
Shama Sastry (Avth. Trans., p. 132) interprets naukahdjakam as 
fishing licence, but Sohrabhji’s interpretation (Notes, p. 61), accepted 
by Jolly (op. cit., ii, p. 31) and followed in this book, appears 
better. Also Bhattaswami explains the word as réjOnavamakrayah 
(J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, p. 156). 

43 The word svabhimi appears to denote crown lands in Arth., 
Bk. II, ch. 24. But Kautilya uses it in various senses, of which three 
may be noted here. In the passage bahuhalaparikyish{dyam sva- 
bhumau dasakarmakaradandapratikartyibhih vadpayét, etc. (Bk. II, 
ch. 24), it probably denotes, as Shima Sastry interprets (Arth. 
Tvans., p. 138), crown lands. This interpretation, however, is not 
supported by other scholars. Bhattaswami (J.B.0.R.S., xii, part 2, 
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but it was itself directly cultivating land.@ It had a depart- 
ment of agriculture which, in addition to looking after 
agriculture in general, employed a band of trained assistants, 
labourers, slaves, and prisoners to cultivate crown lands“ 
—wet crops (kéddéra), winter crops (haimana), and summer 
crops, according to the supply of labourers and water. 
Rice, wheat, barley, mustard, sesamum, were among the 
products. The produce of crown lands was called sitd,“ as 
distinguished from bhéga, which was the portion of the 
produce payable to the state as regular land revenue by 
non-crown lands. 

The royal domain appears to have been so vast and the 
supply of labour so limited that lands were sometimes leased 
out to private cultivators. When fields were unsown for want 
of labour, half the share of the produce was given as an 
inducement to farmers.“ Such a cultivator probably had to 
employ his own capital.“ When capital was supplied by the 


Pp. 134), Jolly (op. crt., ii, p. 27), and Ganapati Sastri (op. cit., i, 
p. 283) explain svabhimau as “in places suitably prepared for them.” 
In this sense the term is used later in the same chapter in the passage 
beginning gandhabhaishajy6 .. . yatha suam bhumishu ... and in 
Bk. II, ch. 18 (svabhumau cha sthapayét). A third use of the term 
is in phrases such as svabhumiyanam vajapanyanam, etc. (Bk. II, 
ch. 16), where svabhum1 means own country. 

@ Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24. 

“4 Ibid. 

 Jind., Karmodakapramanéna kédavam hatmanam graishmikam va 
sasyam sthapayét. 

“ Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Only produce from crown lands appears 
to have been collected by the superintendent of agriculture, while 
revenue from non-crown lands was collected by the collector- 
general. This is confirmed by the words bhdga and si#@ as heads of 
revenue from country parts (Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6). Here s##@ means 
produce from crown lands and bhadga means portion of the produce 
payable to Government as land revenue by other lands. If there 
were no crown lands there was no necessity for this distinction in 
the produce. Again, in Bk. II, ch. 24, it is used to denote crown lands. 

« Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24, Vapatiriktamardhasitikah kuryuk. Compare 
the ardhasitikds mentioned in Ydajravalkya, i, 166. 

# Compare Bhattaswdmi’s interpretation, J.B.0.R.S., vol. xii, 


part 2, p. 137; Ganapati Sastri, op. cit., i, p. 286. 
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state and the cultivator supplied his labour, he appears to 
have received only one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce.* 
Thus the state was very liberal to such farmers, for while 
the cultivators of ordinary lands® obtained in the absence 
of a previous contract one-tenth of the crops grown, the 
cultivators of crown lands received a fourth or a fifth of the 
produce. In fact, the generosity of the state went so far 
that, according to Kautilya, they were allowed to pay only 
as much as they could without entailing hardship upon 
themselves. The state was thus receiving revenue both as 
cultivator and as landlord. 

49 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24, Svaviryépajivinovad chaturthapanchabha- 
gtkah yathéshjam anavasiiam bhadgam dadyuranyatra krichchhyébhyah. 
Compare J.B.0.R.S., vol. xii, part 2, p. 137; Ganapati Sdstri, op. cit., 
i, p. 286. As regards the water rates mentioned in Arth., Bk. II, 
ch. 14, see pp. 71 ff. 


80 Avth., Bk. III, ch. 13, Karshakassasyanam .. . dasabhagam 
asambhdshitavétano labhéta. 


CHAPTER Vitt 
MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE 


Treasure trove -— Presents and _ royalties — Heirless 
property — Compensations — Interest — Herds — Fees — 
Fines 


TREASURE TROVE 


“TREASURE trove,” says Gautama," “‘is the property of the 
king; excepting (such as is found) by a Brahman who lives 
according to (the law).’”’ This was the policy of Kautilya? 
also. According to him, when sweepers while on duty found 
any precious thing, two-thirds of the find belonged to the 
state and one-third to the finder. If the find was of precious 
stones, the whole of it was surrendered to the king, and a 
violation of this rule was heavily punished.* When any 
person other than a sweeper on duty discovered mines, 
precious stones, or treasure troves, he had to inform the 
state authorities of it immediately.* He received a sixth part 
of the find if he was a private individual and only a twelfth 
if he was a state employee. But treasure troves valued 
beyond 100,000 (? panas) were wholly the property of the 
state.® 


1 Gautama, x, 43-4. Also see Ananda Ramayana, Savakdanda, iii, 
264, Yadbhumyam variaté uittam tanyripasya na samSayah; Vastishtha, 
iii, 13-14; Vishnu, iii, 56 ff. Also see Jdtakas, nos. 96 and 546. 

2 It is interesting to note that while the law-givers like Vasishtha 
and Vishnu differentiate between castes in the matter of reward 
for the discoverer of the treasure trove, Kautilya distinguishes only 
a person on duty from one otherwise. 

* Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 1. 

4 Ibid. Compare Gautama, x, 44, ‘“‘Some declare the finder of a 
non-Brahminical caste even who renounces (his find to the king) 
shall obtain one-sixth.”’ Also see Manu, viii, 33 ff; Vishnu, iii, 56 ff. 

8 Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 1. 

I 
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PRESENTS AND ROYALTIES 


There appear to have been various occasions on which th 
people gave presents to the king, and such presents wer 
called aupayanikam® ‘“‘When the king washes his hair, 
writes Strabo, ‘“‘they celebrate a great festival, and sen 
him great presents, each person seeking to out-rival hi 
neighbour in displaying his wealth.””? When a prince wa 
born in the royal household the king perhaps receiver 
presents in addition to the tax levied on the occasion. 
There may have been many other such occasions.°® 

Further, Megasthenes mentions a kind of royalty whicl 
partakes the nature of presents. People collecting golc 
from river beds paid a portion of the collection to the 
state,!° but what portion is not known. 


HEIRLESS PROPERTY 


The state inherited unclaimed property,“ except that 
which belonged to a woman or a man for whom no funeral 
rites had been performed, or to a miserly woman or to a 
$rotriya.4* It succeeded to all wealth!® with no direct heir 
(aputrakam) or even a distant heir (add@yadtkam) or lost and 
forgotten by the owner (nash{a prasritam) or belonging to 
a person who fled in public disturbances (damaragatasvam).\4 


© Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Cf. Sukvantti, ii, 671-2. 

7 Stvabo, xv, 69. 

® Compare Suruch: Jataka, no. 489 (Fausboll, vol. iv, p. 203), 
“Ubhayavatiavadsind samt putiassa no khivamulan ts ékéam kahapanam 
vajangané khipsmsu.”’ 

® Perhaps the custom mentioned in the Kumaspinda Jdtaka, 
no. 415, of the citizens making presents to the king on the occasion 
of the Parosal-festival (chattamangala divase) prevailed in the Mauryan 
times also. Compare Harshacharita, p. 111. 

10 Stvabo, xv, 1, 57: 

11 Arth., Bk. III, ch. 5, Adadyddakam vajaé harét strivyttiiprétaka- 
daryavarjamanyatva Srotrvyadravyat. 

13 Jbsd. 18 Avth., Bk. Il, chs. 6 and 15. 
14 T have followed Jolly, op. cit., ii, p. 18. Supra, p. 94. 
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Likewise, the state inherited the property of a prostitute 
who died or went abroad without leaving any heir, who 
could only be her daughter, sister, or another prostitute 
nominated by the deceased’s mother.'5 


COMPENSATIONS 


When damage was done by cattle to crops that grew on 
uncultivated lands, compensation in the form of grain had 
to be paid to the state.1* This suggests that crops growing 
on uncultivated lands belonged to the state,!” and as the 
state property was injured compensation had to be 
paid. 

Pedlars who sold the king’s merchandise in many markets 
at a fixed price had to pay compensation (vatdharanam) in 
proportion to the loss entailed upon the king’s trade,® 
probably on the ground that pedlars by selling the goods 
got the profits for themselves which the state would have 
got if it had sold the goods itself. So compensation was to 
be paid. Likewise compensation was to be paid by those 
who worked, on private account, mines which were owned 
by the state.?® 


INTEREST 


The Mauryan state appears to have been a kind of banker 
dealing in grains. While describing the duties of the super- 
intendent of the storehouse,®® Kautilya refers to the collection 
of interest on grain debts and the loan of grain (apamityaka), 
suggesting that the state was perhaps lending out grain to 
people on interest, probably with the intention of helping 


16 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 27. 

16 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Bhattaswami gives two interpretations 
(J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, p. 84), Kéchtt parthintkam apakrish- 
tapachyasasyaticha tushaddyairvindsitasasyam dandadhigamyamitya- 
pare. 

W Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 1 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 16. 

18 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 12. 80 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 
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its subjects with seeds or subsistence, but incidentally making 
profit by the transaction just as modern grain banks. 


HERDS (vraja) 


The revenue from this source was probably different from 
the tributes paid by the herdsmen which are referred to by 
Arrian.™ It was derived by the supervision of the govern- 
ment over private herds. In localities where cattle-lifting 
was feared, private herds of cattle were left in the care of 
the state officials, and in return for this service the state 
received Io per cent of the dairy produce. The gain to the 
state from this source was in addition to that got from its 
own herds and dairy farms. 


FEES*8 


There was a passport fee of one masha, like the visa fee of 
to-day. A native without a passport was fined ten pandas 
if he went out of or entered the country.” The superinten- 
dent of pasture lands checked the passports. 


FINES 


There was a host of fines (as many as nearly 350 are men- 
tioned by Kautilya),* which must have yielded a consider- 
able revenue. When the amount of the fine was less than 
100 panas, 8 per cent more was collected as rufa, and when 
the amount exceeded 100 pandas 5 per cent was added to 
it as vyajt. These additions were perhaps justified on the 


21 Indika, ch. xi. This was in the nature of a tax. 

22 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 29, Pavrachakvatavibhayddanupravishjandm 
pasiunim palanadharména dasabhagam dadyuntt bhdgdnupravish- 
fakam. 

23 See also under excise revenue. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 34, Mudvadhyakshah mudram mdshakéna 
dadvat. 85 Tid. 
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ground that the original sum was unreasonably low.” Only 
one example may be given of the heaviness of fines. For 
evading payment of tolls and smuggling goods the fines 
levied amounted to eight times the toll, and often involved 
forfeiture of the goods.™ 


87 Arth., Bk. ITI, ch. 17: 
Dandakarmasu sarvéshu rapamashtapanam satam 
Satatparé tu vydjim cha vidydtpancha panam satam. 
Prajainam dishabahulyat vajnam va bhava doshatah 
Rupavyajyavadharmishthe dharmydnuprakritissmyrua. 
% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 21. 


CHAPTER IX 


REVENUE IN FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


I. Surplus: Were there public loans? II. Fresh taxation, 
etc.; Demands on cultivators—On merchants—And on 
herdsmen—Voluntary contributions—Miscellaneous 


I. SURPLUS 


Ir to-day the balanced budget is regarded as the best, in 
ancient days the state generally accumulated large sur- 
pluses. According to Sukra,! the treasury should contain 
money enough for public expenditure for twenty years. 
Kautilya? also thinks that the state should lay by for a 
rainy day. ‘‘Justly obtained by inheritance or by self- 
acquisition, rich in gold and silver, filled with an abundance 
of big gems of various colours and of gold coins, and 
capable to withstand calamities of long duration, is the 
best treasury.” The king is directed to fix in accordance 
with the needs of the country under one-fourth of the total 
revenue of the state as the charges for maintaining his 
servants.’ The civil list given by Kautilya after this state- 
ment clearly indicates that the servants included most of 
the employees of the state, including the military. A similar 
principle is laid down in the Sukraniti,‘ viz. that of the public 

1 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 25~7: 

Savakshanam bhavétsamyak yadvadvisate vatsaram. 
Latha kosatsu sandhadryah svaprajaé rakshana kshamah. 

Sukra further observes (ibid., 42-4) that the reserve sufficient for 
twelve years is nicha (low), that which lasts sixteen is madhyama 
(middling), and that which lasts for thirty years is uttama (good). 

2 Arth., Bk. VI, ch. 1, Dharmadhigatah purvath . . . andyatim 
sahétét: kdgasampath. Cf. Kdmandaka, iv, 60-1. 

* Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3, Durgajanapadasaktya bhyityakarma samu- 
adayapadéna sthapayét. 

« Sukra’s scheme of expenditure is as follows: Gramapas, one- 
twelfth; Army, three-twelfths; Charities, one twenty-fourth; Public 
Works, one twenty-fourth; Salaries, one twenty-fourth; Personal, 
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revenue one-half is to be spent on the army, public works, 
salaries, charities, and royal household, thus having annually 
a surplus of half the income. 

The Tamil author, Mamilanar, refers to the vast wealth 
accumulated by the Nandas, the immediate predecessors of 
the Mauryas, which they (the Nafdas) had hidden in the 
waters of the Ganges and in the earth.5 In his Anctent 
Geography of India® Cunningham observes: “At the time of 
Asdka’s accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have 
amounted to 36 katis, or 360 millions of some unnamed 
coin, which, even if it was the silver tangka or sixpence, 
would have amounted to nine crores of rupees or £9,000,000. 
It is probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city 
would have amounted to 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
quote this statement as a proof of the reputed wealth of 
Taxila within fifty years of Alexander’s death.’’ In view of 
what Kautilya says of the best treasury the coin may have 
been a gold one. 

What exactly was the amount of the surplus in the 
Mauryan treasury is not known. The surplus was probably 
kept in the form of precious stones, coins, bullion, and 
materials.” The purpose of having such accumulations was 
to build up a treasury “capable of withstanding calamities 
of long duration.’’® No doubt additional revenue was raised 


5 Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 23. 

¢ P. 106. Watters, in his Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 247, writes that 
the words in the Sanskrit original refer to the inhabitants and not 
to coins. ‘This interpretation,’’ he adds, “is supported by two out 
of the three Chinese translations, the third translation being 
apparently from a different text.”’ 

In the footnote, however, Watters remarks: ‘‘In A-yu-wang-Chean, 
ch. 1, and in Tsa-a-hau-chin, ch. 1, it is a question of money. The 
particular form of expression used seems to be susceptible of both 
interpretations.’’ The latter interpretation is followed here. 

7 Arth., Bk. VI, ch. 1. Compare the Girnar inscription of Rudra 
daman (Ep. Ind., viii, no. 6) where it is said the king’s treasury 
“overflows with an accumulation of gold, silver, diamonds, beryl 
stones, and (other) precious things.” 


8 4eth Ri VT rh tr Camnare Manu. vii. 2T2. 
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from the people in great financial difficulties,® but the 
surplus was probably used first to meet the calamity. 

In the next section the means of raising revenue in 
financial crises by taxation and such other methods have 
been described. Here, however, the question of public 
borrowing may be considered. In ancient India as a whole 
some kind of public borrowing appears to have existed. In 
the Santiparva’ the king says: “To meet this calamity and 
dreadful danger, I seek your wealth for concerting measures 
for your protection. When the danger passes away I will 
repay you what I now take. Our foes, however, will not 
return what they (if supposed) will take from you by force.” 
Sukra likewise writes that the ‘king should receive the 
wealth of the rich men in times of danger by supplying 
them wherewith to live, and that when he is free from 
danger he should return the amount, together with interest.” 
While dealing with public revenue Sukra mentions loans 
(auttamarntka) as one of the forms of wealth,” and 
says that the sumanira was to keep accounts of public 
debts.38 

In the light of the foregoing it is likely that there was 
in the Mauryan period also some sort of public borrowing. 
Kautilya says:14 ““When he (the king), however, thinks that 
‘by taking a repayable income, or loan (pratyadéya), I shall 
cause my enemy’s treasury, army, and other defensive 
resources to dwindle, I shall exploit to impoverishment the 


® Infra, p. 139. 10 Ixxxvii, 29-30. 

11 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 21-2. 18 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 326. 

18 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 102. It may be mentioned that a record of 
Rajaraja Chéja II (Madras Inscriptions, p. 152) refers ‘‘to a loan 
borrowed by the (local) assembly from the temple treasury on 
account of ‘bad time’ (famine) and scarcity of grain.”’ 

14 Avth., Bk. IX, ch. 4. Shima Sastry (Arth. Trans., p. 406) 
translates pratyddéya as repayable profit; repayable income, i.e. loan, 
appears better; the words ddéya and pratyddéya in this chapter 
appear to denote ordinary income and loans. These meanings have 
been adopted here in preference to those suggested by Shima Sastry. 
Vide Madhava Yajva’s commentary. Jolly, op. cit., ii, p. 135. 
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mines, timber and elephant forests, irrigational works and 
roads of traffic of my enemy’ . . . then he may take a 
pratyadéya (i.e. repayable income or loan).’’ Kautilya ex- 
plains @déya as that which is easily acquired and secured 
without the necessity of its being returned to others, while 
pratyadéya signifies that which is to be returned to others 
and which is difficult to get; and pratyddéya is not recom- 
mended, being destructive in effect. In other words, loans 
even by states were not advocated, perhaps because of inter- 
state complications, as in the case of modern central 
American states and the commercial nations like the British 
Isles and U.S.A. 

Another circumstance supports the suggestion that the 
public loans were probably not unknown. One of the causes 
of financial trouble, according to the ArthaSdstra,* arose out 
of one state leaving revenue in the custody of its neighbour 
or of a wild tribe.!” This could not merely be a deposit for 
safety. The state, as described by Chainakya, was too shrewd 
a banker to lose the interest on its money. To its own 
subjects it was lending grain and other goods on interest.¥ 
Lending by the state at interest is advocated in the Maha- 
bharata.1® Yudhisthira is addressed thus: “Grantest thou 
with kindness loans unto the tillers taking only a fourth of 
the excess.” Sukra remarks®° that the king should invest 
the whole, or at least half, of the wealth of a conquered 
kingdom at interest until it is doubled. It appears therefore 
improbable that the state did not lend to its neighbours but 
only kept it as a deposit. 

18 Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 4, Suprdpyadnupdlyah paréshimapratyaddéya 
ttt Gdéyah; viparyayé pratyddéyah, tamddaddnastatrasthd vd vindsam 
prapniti. 

18 Ayth., Bk. VIII, ch. 4. 

17 Compare Suhraniti, iv, 2, 45, which says that the king should 
deposit (surplus) revenue with rich persons so as to get it in times 
of danger. 

1 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 15, Dhdnyamilyam kosanirhdvah praydga- 
pratydddnam cha krayimam. 

19 Sabhaparva, v. 20 Sukvaniti, iv, 7, 403 
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Still another piece of evidence may be considered. In 
times of a great famine the state, among other measures, 
started public works, distributed food, and “sought the help 
of its friends.”“ This help of the neighbours possibly 
indicates loans raised in foreign states. It may, however, be 
noted that in extreme cases the king with his subjects 
emigrated to the neighbouring kingdom and became its 
guests.* A good country is described by Kautilya® as one 
productive of subsistence not only to its own people but 
also to outsiders on occasions of calamities. It is, however, 
doubtful if this can be taken as a loan. Perhaps the state 
which was the guest of another gladly maintained its host 
under similar circumstances. But it is likely that the passage 
mitranicha vyapasrayéta denotes loans. The state first helped 
its subjects with its own accumulated funds; if this was 
not enough to meet the situation it borrowed from other 
states, and even if this could not stem the calamity the 
people migrated to the neighbouring state. 

The whole of the foregoing discussion indicates the 
existence of public debts. A careful examination of the 
passages quoted above suggests two kinds of loans—internal, 
i.e. floated within the state, and external, i.e. floated outside 
the state. Borrowing appears to have been resorted to for 
productive purposes, such as the exploitation of mines, 
timber and elephant forests, and the construction of irriga- 
tion works and commercial roads,™ and for unproductive 
purposes like purchasing the alliance of a neighbouring 
state, fomenting rebellion among the enemy’s subjects, for 
the maintenance of the army,® famine relief,™ and for 
financing wars. 


a1 Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3, Mttradnicha vyapasrayéta. 

11 Titd., Ntishpannasasyavishayam vd sajanapadé ydydt. 

33 Arth., Bk. VI, ch. 1, Sthdnavadndtmadharanah pavadhdvana- 
Schapads svévakshassvdjivah, etc. 

™ Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 4. Passage beginning ‘‘pratyddéyamddaya ...” 

35 Ibid. 

*% Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 3. 
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II, FRESH TAXATION, ETC.?? 


All states some time or other get into great pecuniary 
difficulties, which may be occasioned by war, famine, trade 
depression, and such other unforeseen calamities. The Great 
War of 1914 dragged into financial chaos most European 
states, and even prosperous countries like England felt the 
greatest financial shock. Under such circumstances modern 
states adopt two means—one increasing taxation and simi- 
larly exploiting other sources of revenue, and the other, and 
more important one, resorting to public borrowing. The 
Mauryas also seem to have employed both these means. 
The question of public debts has been discussed before. 
Here will be considered the method of raising revenue by 
taxation and other means—fair and foul, for, as will be 
presently seen, some of the measures adopted for getting 
revenue were at least morally unjustifiable and even 
degrading.* 

The ways of raising revenue described by Kautilya may 
be considered under five heads: 
. Demands on cultivators. 
. Demands on merchants. 
. Demands on herdsmen. 


. Voluntary contributions. 
. Miscellaneous. 


Mm hh WD & 


DEMANDS ON CULTIVATORS 


(i) Where agriculture depended on rain and people were 
rich in grain, the state took one-third or one-fourth of their 


” Arth., Bk. V, ch. 2. In this whole chapter Kautilya systematically 
and analytically enumerates the various ways of raising income 
in crises. 

In Bk. VIII, ch. 4, Kautilya gives a list of financial troubles. 
“‘Financial trouble due to two kinds of obstruction and to the molesta- 
tions described above are stagnation of financial position, loss of 
wealth due to the allowance of remission of taxes in favour of 
leaders, scattered revenue, false account of revenue collected, and 
revenue left in the custody of a neighbouring king or of a wild tribe.” 
Thus the group of financial troubles. 

*% Contrast Ydjravalkya, i, 13, 340. 
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grain according to their capacity. Some persons, however, 
were exempted from this demand. They were: 
(2) People living in tracts and cultivating soil of middle quality.*® 
(6) Persons who had been of great help in the construction of 
forts, gardens, buildings, irrigation works, roads, coloniza- 
tion of waste land, exploitation of mines, and formation 
of forests. 
(c) People living near the borders of the state. 
(@) People without enough subsistence. 

(ii) The state might demand of cultivators one-fourth of 
their grain, and one-sixth of forest produce and of such 
commodities as cotton, wax, fabrics, barks of trees, hemp, 
wool, sandal, silk, medicines, flowers, fruits, vegetables, fire- 
wood, bamboos, and flest. This demand appears to have 
been a general demand payable by all cultivators, including 
those mentioned in (i). As stated already, all land paid a 
land revenue of one-sixth of the produce. This demand of 
one-fourth does not appear to be in addition to the usual 
one-sixth but including it. This has Manu’s sanction.®° 

(ili) But some of the cultivators who farmed with the 
aid of rain-water had to pay more than the others. Those 
who were poor were exempted from this special contribu- 
tion, because they had not enough to live upon. Besides, 
persons who had done some service to the state were also 
exempted. So also were people living near the boundaries 
of the state, because they occupied a strategic position and 
lest excess of taxation should drive them to the enemy’s 
camp. Thus it appears that only those who had rich 
granaries had to pay one-third or one-fourth of the grain. 
It seems strange that this excess was demanded from 
persons, however rich, who depended upon unsteady rain; 
but the explanation may be that others who cultivated by 
irrigation already paid the regular heavy water rates, while 
those depending upon rain paid only the occasional excess 
demanded in great difficulties. 

4 Soil was divided into three grades—best, middle, low, according 
to quality. Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35. 

80 Manu, x, 118. 
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(iv) Further, the state purchased for gold one-fourth of 
the produce remaining in the land, deducting the grain 
required for seeds and subsistence of the people. It might 
buy up the property of the forest tribes and of Brahmans 
learned in the Védas, provided the price was a favourable one. 

It is not clear why the state should buy only one-fourth 
of the remaining produce after making allowance for seeds 
and subsistence. Perhaps this was in order to allow the 
people to dispose of the remainder as they liked in trade 
and commerce. If all the produce was bought up, trade 
would be stifled and needy people starved. 

(v) (a) When the revenue thus collected was inadequate, 
the collector-general induced the cultivators to raise summer 
crops, threatening that if they disobeyed the state itself 
would get their land cultivated even in regular seasons. This 
was nothing short of a threat of confiscation of lands. Similar 
inducements to raise additional crops were employed by 
belligerent countries, such as England, Germany, and 
France, in the World War. 

(6) The state took away half of all ivory and skins 
of animals. Trading without licence was punished, and 
probably a licence involved fees. 


DEMANDS ON MERCHANTS 

These demands can very well be put in a tabular form 
(see p. 142). 

The property of the goldsmiths was confiscated because 
they were considered fraudulent traders who pretended to 
be honest. The tax on dramatists and prostitutes really 
meant the raising of the income tax from 6§ per cent to 
50 per cent. Most of the other items can be classified under 
trade or occupation taxes. 

Thus in hard times, when the king’s treasury was in- 

32 Kautilya classifies this under ‘‘Demands on cultivators.” 


It appears to be better to have it under ‘“‘Demands on merchants”’ 
as trade, ivory, and skins could come under this head. 
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adequate to meet the emergency, excessive taxation of the 
people, particularly the rich, was resorted to. This is also 
evident from Kautilya’s statement that in times of famine 
the state adopted the policy of thinning the rich by exacting 


DEMANDS ON MERCHANTS 


Amount of 
aa: seme Contribution 





1 | Persons dealing in precious stones, metals, 

corals, pearls, elephants, and horses .. 500 panas 
2 Persons dealing in clothes, cotton threads, 

brass, bronze, copper, betas sandal, 


and medicines... 400 panas 
3 | Dealers in oon igus, iron (ha as 
and carts . 300 panas 
4 | Traders in sae “it artisans nat fine 
workmanship... - 200 panas 
5 | Artisans of inferior workmanship. os 
who keep prostitutes .. 100 panas 
6 | Traders in firewood, bamboos, stone pot, 
vegetables, etc. .. : 50 panas 
7 | Dramatists and satatctten: be .. | Half their wages 
8 | Goldsmiths .. “4 ya ee .. | Entire property 


excessive revenue or causing them to vomit their accumu- 
lated wealth.®* 


DEMANDS ON HERDSMEN 


1. Poultry and pig farmers had to surrender half of their stock 
of animals. 

2. Those who reared inferior animals had to give away one-sixth 
of their stock. 

3. Those who kept cows, buffaloes, mules, asses, and camels, 
surrendered ro per cent of their animals. 


33 7.dha means metals and also iron in particular. As some other 
metals are mentioned above (e.g. brass, bronze, co sa orl it appears 
better to take ldha to indicate here iron. Shima , however, 
translates the word as ‘‘metals” (Arth. Trans., p. 293). 

33 Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3, KarSanam vamanam va kurydt. 
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According to Kautilya,* the foregoing demands had to 
be made only once and not more often, but it is doubtful 
how far this was practised. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


When the foregoing demands were either not resorted to 
or proved inadequate, the collector-general collected revenue 
by raising, under the false pretences of carrying on business, 
subscriptions from the people. ‘Those who of their own 
accord or with the intention of doing good,” observes 
Kautilya,® ‘‘offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured 
with a rank in the court, an umbrella or a turban, or some 
ornaments in return for their gold.” Further, when crops 
were ripe, the state begged a portion of vegetable and ripe 
produce, except what is gleaned in the form of vegetables 
and grains and except grains scattered in harvest fields 
to be used as offerings to gods and ancestors, to feed 
cows, or for the subsistence of mendicants and village 
employees. 

Kautilya enumerates a long list of miscellaneous ways of 
raising revenue. Without going into the details may be 
noticed only the broad outlines of the methods: 

Cheating people with the aid of spies; carrying away the 
property of heretics, temples, and dead men, of religious 
institutions under the pretence of guarding the property ;* 
exploiting the superstition, credulity, and fear of the people ;* 


34 Arth., Bk. V, ch. 2. 

35 We may compare the gift of war bonds and other things made 
to the Government in England to help the nation. In ancient Athens 
also voluntary contributions from citizens formed one of the means 
of striding over pecuniary embarrassments. 

36 For example, ‘The superintendent of religious institutions may 
collect in one place the various kinds of property of the Gods of 
forfeited cities and country parts and carry away the property’”’ 
(Avth., Bk. V, ch. 2). 

37 For example, ‘Or having on some night set up a god or an 
altar or having opened a sacred place of ascetics, or having pointed 
out an evil omen the king may collect subsistence under the pretence 
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cheating merchants as partners or as debtors;* confiscating 
the property of people with the help of prostitutes ;** and 
various other false pretences. 

In the collection of this revenue, persons who maintained 
courtesans were required to assist young and beautiful 
women in the service of the king.*° 

Some of the methods described above are mentioned by 
Sukra also.“ He says that in normal times the king should 
not increase his treasure by augmenting the punishment, 
land revenues, and duties, and by taking dues from holy 
places and properties consecrated to divine purposes, imply- 
ing that in financial difficulties these could be resorted to. 
A rather peculiar and important feature common to Kautilya, 
Sukra, and the Greeks is getting revenue out of sacred 
property. Kautilya recommends the robbing of temples and 
religious institutions under the pretext of guarding their 
wealth.“® Sukra suggests the taxing of holy places and 


of holding processions and congregation (to avert calamities)” 
(Arth., Bk. V, ch. 2). 

One of Kautilya’s methods in this group was the levy of a tax on 
people who came to see the appearance of a spirit: this kind of tax 
was not unknown in ancient India. In the third Sanjan plate of 
Amédghavarsha I of the ninth century a.p (Ep. Ind., xviii, no. 26) 
is found the grant of a village with the (right of) toll “upon the 
appearance of a spirit” (sabhutapdtapratydyah). Kautilya’s in- 
genuity, however, consisted perhaps in that the state falsely created 
the opportunity for the sake of revenue. 

88 For example, “‘Or one of the king’s spies, in the garb of a mer- 
chant, may become a partner of a rich merchant and carry on trade 
in concert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of money 
has been gathered as sale proceeds, deposits, and loans, he may 
cause himself to be robbed of this amount” (Arth., Bk. V, ch. 2). 

3® For example, ‘‘Prostitute spies, under the garb of chaste women, 
may cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are seditious. 
No sooner are the seditious persons seen within the abode of the 
female spies than they shall be seized and their property confiscated 
to government’”’ (1b:d.). 

40 Iind., Bandhaktposhakd vdjapréshydbhih paramaripayauvanda- 
bhik kdsam samharéyuh. 

41 Sukvaniti, iv, 2. 

48 Boeckh, Bk. II, ch. xx. @ Ayvth., Bk. V, ch. 2. 
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the taking of sacred property. In Greece, borrowing 
from, and even confiscation of, sacred property was 
resorted to.“ 

The foregoing instances of the methods give an adequate 
idea of the various means employed by the Mauryan 
financiers to tide over pecuniary embarrassments. Many are 
to be found even in modern days. Viewing these methods 
financially, one can sympathize with Kautilya, who in 
practice adopted Sukra’s maxim“ that the king should 
collect funds by hook or by crook and maintain thereby 
the commonwealth, the army, and the sacrifices. But some 
of the means employed, e.g. by cheating the people, cannot 
be appreciated. It is true that these methods were directed 
to be employed only against the wicked and the seditious, 
but it is doubtful how far the others were safe from these 
snares. There appears to be no parallel to these super- 
Macchiavellian ways of extracting money.“ Were these 
practised—nay, even proposed—in modern states, they are 
certain to be condemned as tyrannical and unbecoming a 
state worth the name. They are in striking contrast to the 
method proposed in the Santiparva,’ where the king requests 
the people to give him their wealth for concocting measures 


“4 Boeckh, Bk. II, ch. xx, p. 770, ‘‘But although the Greeks in 
general, even at the period of their entire decline, cherished reverential 
feelings towards the gods, yet the confiscation of sacred property is 
a Greek conception.”’ 

 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 2. 

«6 Compare what Boeckh writes (op. cit., p. 771) of Athens: ‘‘There 
was an appearance of justice in the measure of the tyrant, Hippias, 
when in order to obtain money he caused those portions which in 
the upper stories or by juts or by balconies projected over into the 
street, steps, stairs, and balustrades, extending into the same, and 
doors opening outward, to be sold, because the street was public 
property and ought not to be obstructed in that manner. The pro- 
prietors bought them and he obtained by the measure a considerable 
sum of money. At a later date, upon the advice of Ipticrates, the 
same measure for a similar purpose and with the like result was 
adopted by an assembly of the people.” 

«? lxxxvii, 29 ff. 

K 
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for their protection and promises to return them after the 
danger. But Kautilya was probably too practical to care 
for ethics in times of danger. And economically these 
methods have a great tmmedtate advantage. 


CHAPTER X 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION AND GRANTS OF 
REVENUE 


It is the recognized right of the state to compel all its 
subjects to contribute to the common expenses, but there 
have been always and in every country certain persons and 
institutions exempted from one or more of the payments 
to be made to the exchequer. ‘‘Exemptions,” says Seligman, 
“were accorded from public rather than private reasons. 
Even to-day—not to speak of growing crops and working 
men’s tools—ministers’ houses, cemeteries, educational and 
religious institutions are exempt from taxation. The public 
at large is willing to bear the higher rate of taxation because 
the exempted classes and institutions are really performing 
a function which the government would otherwise be called 
upon to assume.”’ 

This was also the case in ancient India in general and the 
Mauryan days in particular. In theory, as in modern India, 
every bit of land, especially cultivated land, was liable to 
pay land revenue and other kindred taxes, but some lands 
were exempted from paying them. Just as to-day there are 
jaghirs and other grants of land which are revenue-free, so 
also there were such lands granted to the Mauryan courtiers, 
to the universities, and Brahmans. Kautilya observes® that 
superintendents, accountants, gépas, sthantkas, veterinary 
surgeons, and messengers should be endowed with lands, 
which they should have no right to alienate by sale or 
mortgage. The Superintendent of Accounts had to make 
note of such grants to the king’s courtiers, and remission 
of taxes was allowed to them often in addition to grant of 
salaries and provisions.® 


1 Studies in Public Finance, pp. 139-40. 
® Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 3 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 7 and 1. 
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Lands known as brahmadéya lands, and exempt from all 
taxes and fines, were granted to those who performed 
sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and those learned in the 
Vedas.‘ 

Such grants were common in ancient India. Apastambha 
observes® that a king who, without inconveniencing his 
servants, gives land and money to Brahmans according to 
their deserts gains endless worlds.® 

Many inscriptions’ in the post-Mauryan period deal with 
such grants free from the payment not only of land revenue 
but of all sorts of dues to the state. 

The grant of a land seems to have implied the transfer 
not of its absolute ownership but only of the income from 
it. Even in the case of crown lands the donee did not get 
the ultimate ownership of the land, but only the right to 
all kinds of revenue from it. An inscription of Maharaja 
Jayanta expresses this idea as follows: ‘‘You yourselves 
(the villagers) shall render to these persons (the grantees) 
the offering of the tribute of the customary duties (suka), 
royalties (? bhagabhoga), kara (taxes), gold, etc. (hivanydd1), 
and shall be obedient to (their) commands.’’® 

Apart from this exemption from land revenue as regards 
Brahmans, courtiers, and others,® there were some other 


4 They were known in later days as sayrvamdnya or sarvanamasya 
tenure. Ep. Ind., xv, no. 20; xvi, no. 8, etc. Cf. Gupta, Land System 
in South India, ch. vi. 

® Avth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Retutgéchdryapurohitasroiriyébhyd brahma- 
déyanyadandakavanyabhivupadayahant prayachchhét. There is alsc 
a passage in Arth., Bk. I, ch. 13, indicating that even hermits paid 
the state a sixth of the grain gleaned by them (tasmddusichashad- 
bhagamaranyaka apt nivappantt). Compare Kéalidasa’s allusior 
to a similar contribution (Sakusiald, act ii, Kale’s Edition, 1925 
p- 56). 

© Apastambha, ii, 10, 26, 1. Also Vishnu, iii, 26~7. 

7 E.g. Ep. Ind., xv, no. 20; xvi, no. 8. Gupia Inscriptions, nos. 26 
27, and 28. 

® Gupta Inscriptions, no. 27; also see nos. 26 and 28. 

®* Compare Vasishtha, xix, 23-4; Manu, viii, 394; Apasiambha 
ii, 10, 26, 12-17. 
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cases when remissions and exemptions were given.1° When 
irrigation works like tanks or lakes were newly constructed 
by private persons, taxes on their lands below such works 
were remitted for five years. When ruined or neglected 
water-works were repaired, the remission of taxes was for 
four years. For improving, extending, and restoring water- 
works overgrown with weeds, taxes were remitted for two 
years. If new works were acquired by mortgage or purchase, 
lands below such works got a remission of taxes for two 
years. Taxes were remitted for a like period when unculti- 
vated lands were acquired for purposes of cultivation. Where 
works of lift-irrigation were constructed, the government 
was satisfied, perhaps for a fixed number of years, with as 
much of revenue as did not entail hardship upon the 
cultivator. 

Sukra also mentions such concessions. According to him, 
when people undertook new industries or cultivated new 
lands, or constructed irrigation works, the state was not 
to demand any revenue until they realized twice the sum 
expended. 

The foregoing remissions appear to include the land 
revenue, the water rate, and other kindred taxes. All 
remissions had to be recorded by the revenue collectors." 
Under other circumstances also remissions were made.'® 
They were occasional, and in emergencies, or when opening 
new settlements, only when such remissions tended to “swell 
the treasury.”’ Thus exemptions and remissions as regards 
land revenue and other taxes on land were given to Brah- 
mans, courtiers, temples, and villages. 


10 Avth., Bk. III, ch. 9, Yajfdkasétubandhdndm ndvapravartané 
patichavdrshikah parihavah. Bhagndtsyishtandm chaturvdrshtkah. 
Samupdrudhandm traivarshtkak, etc. 

11 Sukvaniti, iv, 2, 242~4. 18 Ayvth., Bk. III, ch. 15. 

3 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Anugrahapartharauchatbhyak kdsavupiddhs- 
kavaudadyat. Kosépapdtikau varjayét. Alpakésoht vajd pauvajana- 
paddniva grasate. Nivésasamakdlam yathdgataham va parihdvam 
dadydi. 
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Even under British rule ‘‘a detailed code, for example, 
regulating the remission or suspension of revenue on the 
failure of the crops obtains in all provinces.’ This situation 
of remission on the failure of crops never arose in the 
Mauryan days, as the revenue, being a portion of the 
produce, adjusted itself automatically to the crops from the 
land. In British India, permanent agricultural improvements 
are exempted from any enhanced assessment either tem- 
porarily or for a period of years.15 There are also to-day 
revenue-free lands like jaéghivs and savanjams belonging to 
private individuals, as well as a land given to temples and 
other religious institutions, just like the brahmadéya and 
other lands of the Mauryan days. Because of the existence 
of such revenue-free land and of persons whose lands, on 
account of their position or caste, were exempted from all 
kinds of taxes, the Mauryan state forbade the transfer of 
revenue-paying lands to such privileged revenue-free land- 
holders, in order to prevent evasion of the payment of 
revenue to the state. Likewise, to avoid confusion in the 
collection of revenue, the exempted persons could not 
transfer their lands to taxpayers." 

The Brahmans were exempted from the payment of all 
contributions to the state.” This seems to have been a 
common practice in ancient India. Manu’s dictum? is that 
a king, though dying from want, should not levy a tax on 
Srotriyas, and no $rdtriya residing in his kingdom should 
perish from hunger. According to Apastambha,!® a learned 
Brahman, women, minors, students, and ascetics were not 

14 Scrence of Public Finance, p. 220. 

16 Iiid., p. 224, ‘‘Permanent agricultural improvements, it 
should be remembered, are expressly exempt from any enhanced 
assessment in Bombay and Madras for ever, and in other parts of 
India for a period, irrespective of the term of settlement and sufficient 
for the capital sunk to be fully recouped from the additional assets 
created.” 

¢ Arth., Bk. III, ch. 10. 


W Arth., Bk. Il, ch. 1; Bk. XIII, ch. 5. Strabo, xv, I, 39. 
8 Manu, vii, 133- 1 Apasitambha, ii, 10, 26, 10 ff. 
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to be taxed. In the Santiparva it is stated that the wealth 
of persons who perform sacrifices, as also the wealth 
dedicated to deities, should never be taken. The Greek 
Bardesanes, of the second century A.D., writes®® that he 
was informed by the head of an Indian embassy that ‘‘the 
Brahmans pay no taxes like other citizens.” The Gupta 
inscriptions mention that the villages granted to Brahmans 
and others were free from all taxes. 

But the exemption did not apply to all Brahmans, 
only to Svdtrryas or those who were learned, who performed 
sacrifices and studied the Védas, i.e. those who were useful 
to society.24 Even the Greeks*® mention that only the 
philosophers who gave sound advice were exempted. It was 
even regulated™* that a Kshatriya should take the wealth 
of such persons as never performed religious rites and 
sacrifices, and who were, therefore, considered to be equal 
to robbers. 

In addition to Srdtrtyas and ascetics, labourers,“ perhaps 
because of their poverty, were exempted from paying the 
consumers tax on salt used for purposes of food. The 
artisan class is stated not only to have been exempted 
from paying taxes, but to have even received maintenance 
from the royal treasury.” 


80 Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 167, 170. 

1 Cf. Manu, vii, 133; Apastambha, ii, 10, 26, 10; Vasishtha, xxii, 23; 
Vishnu, ili, 26, 79. 

82 Cf. Sdntiparva, cxxxvi, 2. 3 Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 12. 

a Thid. 25 Diodorus, ii, 41. 
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EXPENDITURE 


CHAPTER XI 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 


Principle guiding expenditure—Applicability of modern 

canons to Mauryan conditions—Classifications of expendi- 

ture—Modern classifications—Comparison between Mauryan 
and British Indian heads of expenditure 


PRINCIPLE GUIDING EXPENDITURE 


It has been observed elsewhere that, in contrast with the 
modern ideal of the balanced budget, the Mauryan financiers 
—and perhaps all ancient financiers—had a surplus budget 
as the ideal. Just as taxation was regulated by this principle, 
so also was expenditure guided by it. Kautilya says that 
the king should fix less than a quarter of the total revenue 
as the expenditure for maintaining his servants, giving them 
handsome emoluments so as to inspire them to work well. 
It is doubtful if all kinds of expenditure are included in this 
one-fourth of revenue. Perhaps they are not. Kautilya 
probably means that expenses such as salaries, presents, and 
provisions to government servants and employees, including 
the military, was met out of this share of revenue. For the 
list of government servants and salaries given in the same 
chapter includes military and all other officials of state. An 
additional share, perhaps one-fourth, was spent on other 
items of expenditure, such as materials for public works, 
factories, and arsenals. 

According to the Sukraniti,? salaries of headmen should 
involve one-twelfth of the public revenue; the army one- 


1 Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3, Durgajanapadasakiya bhrityakarmasamu- 
ddyapddéna sthdpayét. This is the text as given by both Shama 
Sastry and Mr. Ganapati Sastri. But Jolly (op. cit., ii, {p. 48) 
reads Samuddyavadina, which Sastry considers not as good as 
what he has adopted. Jolly, however, translates the passages as 
“in accordance with the reports regarding the amount of revenue.” 

* i, 6315. 
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fourth; charities one-twenty-fourth; works of public utility 
one-twenty-fourth; salaries of officials one-twenty-fourth; 
and royal household one-twenty-fourth. The total expen- 
diture comes to one-half of the revenue, military expenditure 
itself involving one-fourth of the total expenditure. Perhaps 
Kautilya also had in his mind the same idea of saving one- 
half of the public income. 


APPLICABILITY OF MODERN CANONS TO MAURYAN CONDITIONS 


Modern writers on finance enumerate four canons of 
expenditure, viz. the canons of Benefit, Economy, Sanction, 
and Surplus. 

The Canon of Benefit, or of the greatest social good, is 
increasing in its importance in modern days owing to the 
increasing activities and responsibilities of the state, perhaps 
on account of socialistic influence. Protection of society from 
external and internal dangers was of course recognized in all 
ages as the first charge on revenue. In addition to this, 
beneficial expenditure on social services like education, 
sanitation, and on essential productive enterprises like the 
Post Office, is directly beneficial to the state, inasmuch as 
it either yields more material income, as the Post Office 
does in India, or lightens the burden of the state by de- 
creasing the number of the unfit. 

This principle seems to have been recognized by the 
Mauryan financiers. Wise public expenditure, according to 
Kautilya,‘ consisted in the building of forts, construction 
of buildings and commercial roads, opening of new planta- 
tions and villages, and exploitation of mines and timber and 
elephant forests. Again, among the items conducive to 
financial prosperity, are mentioned® public prosperity, abun- 
dance of harvest, prosperity of commerce, and absence of 
troubles and calamities. Expenditure on hospitals, asylums 
for dumb animals, orphanages, and educational institutions 


3 Science of Public Finance, ch. iv. 
* Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 5 Arth., Bk, II, ch. 8; also ch. 7. 
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have been mentioned by Megasthenes® and in the edicts 
of Asdka? and by later Buddhist travellers.§ But huge 
amounts must also have been spent by the royalty in 
personal extravagance and luxury. 

The Canon of Economy with regard to public expenditure 
is very important because of the dangers of extravagance. 
The proverb, “What is everybody’s business is nobody’s,’” 
can very well be changed to “What is everybody’s money 
is nobody’s.”’ The greatest vigilance and effective financial 
control is always needed from the highest financial officers 
of the state. 

This kind of control and check under the Mauryas seems 
to have been not only effective but minute. The chief officer 
of every department scrutinized its income and expendi- 
ture;® his accounts were checked and audited by special 
commissioners who were themselves responsible to the 
collector-general or the ministers, and above all was the 
king. Perhaps the most effective check was the system of 
espionage.!° 

In passing, it may be mentioned that retrenchment was 
not an unknown weapon." 

But an important factor for effective control was probably 
wanting. Public opinion, which plays the lion’s part in 
modern states, could not be expected in benevolent despot- 
isms like those of the Mauryan times. Possibly the king 
supplied this want by practising ASdka’s dictum that “All 
men are my children.’’!? 

The Canon of Sanction, according to Shirras, ‘is that no 
public expenditure should be incurred without proper 
authority.”” The Mauryan king, as the head of the state, 
appears to have been the sanctioning authority in those days. 


® Stvabo, xv, I, 50. 7 RE. I; P.E. VI. 
® Fahien’s Travels, p. 79; Yuan Chwang, 1, p. 298. 
® Arth., Bk. II, ch. 9. 10 Avth., Bk. II, chs. 7 and 8. 


11 Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 8. Infra, Chapter XVI. 
18 Borderers’ Edict. Compare Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3, Sarvatra chépa- 
hatan pitévanugrthniydt. Also Sukvantti, i, 150 ff. 
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The Canon of Surplus mainly implies that there should 
not be deficits in the budget, though some financiers favour 
even a moderate surplus. Budgeting in the modern sense 
probably was unknown in ancient India, but there must 
have been deficits and surpluses. For when Kautilya says 
that a king with depleted treasury will eat into the vitality 
of his people, it is clear how fully the danger of deficits was 
recognized. But it seems to have been the general practice 
in ancient times to collect more revenue than needed and 
store the surplus in kind and coin. This surplus was used 
in times of calamities such as war and famine. The accumu- 
lation of a surplus was necessary in those days when public 
loans were probably rarely resorted to. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF EXPENDITURE 


With regard to expenditure, I shall follow the method 
adopted while dealing with revenue, viz. first consider what 
the Mauryan financiers have to say on the subject of 
classification, next consider the classifications given by 
eminent writers on finance, and lastly compare the various 
heads of expenditure of the Mauryan budget with those of 
modern India. 

Kautilya appears to give two classifications of public 
expenditure.14 Expenditure on: 

1. The chanting of auspicious hymns during worship of 
gods and ancestors and on the occasion of giving gifts 
(dévaprivipujadandartham svastivachanam). 

. The harem (antahpuram). 

The kitchen (mahdnasam). 

. The establishment of messengers (dudaprdvartimam). 
The storehouse (kdsh{agavam). 

The armoury (dyudhdgdvam). 

The warehouse (panyagriham). 

. The storehouse of raw materials (kupyagyiham). 

. Manufactories (karmdntiah). 


© OW ARP YD 


18 Yuan Chwang, i, p. 247; J.A.S.B., 1890, nos, iii and iv. Also 
supra, Chapter IX. 

44 Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 6. Compare Sukra’s classification in Suhvantit, 
ii, 677 ff. 
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10. Free labourers (vishtth). 
11. Maintenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants 
(pathyasvavathaduipaparigrahah). 
12. Herds of cows (gémandalam). 
13. Museums of beasts, deer, birds, and snakes (pasumpigapak- 
shivydlavatah). 
14. Storage of firewood and fodder (kashthatyinavaiah). 
If classified under modern heads, the items stand as 
follows: 
1. Ecclestasiscal. 
(2) Chanting of auspicious hymns. 
2. Royal Household. 
(a) Harem. 
(6) Kitchen. 
3. Polstical. 
(a) Messengers. 
4. Military. 
(2) Infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants, 
(6b) Armoury. 
5. Crvel. 
(a) Storehouse. 
(0) Warehouse. 
(c) Storage of firewood and fodder. 
(2) Herds of cows. 


6. Public Works. 
(a) Storehouse of raw materials. 
(6) Manufactories. 
(c) Free labourers. 


7. Educational. 
(2) Museum. 

This enumeration of items and expenditure does not do 
justice to Mauryan public expenditure. It leaves out a host 
of items which properly came under the Mauryan budget. 
Therefore the classification of Kautilya may be taken, not 
as an exhaustive enumeration of the heads of public expen- 
diture, but as a casual mention of some of the items. 

The second classification” is: 

18 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 6, Netyonitydtpadikd labhd labhotpddika iti 


vyayah. Ganapati Sdstri (op. ctt., i, p. 141) appears to take the 
passage to mean four kinds of expenditure. The text, however, does 
not seem to warrant this interpretation. 
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1. Daily expenditure. 
2. Profitable expenditure, i.e. expenditure on investment: 


yielding profit.1® 


Modern classifications of public expenditure as given 
by H. C. Adams and Findlay Shirras may now be 


considered. 
Adams’ Classification? 


1. Protective Functions. 

(a) Military. 

(6) Police and court. 

(c) Protection against social disease. 
2. Commercial Functions. 


3. Developmental Functions. 

(a) Education. 

(6) Public recreation. 

(c) Maintaining equitable conditions for the prosecution 
of private business. 

(zd) Public investigations, i.e. collection of social statistics. 

(ec) Development of the physical basis of the state, 
e.g. public works like irrigation, forestry, etc. 


Shirras’ Classification'® 
1. Primary. 
(a) Defence. 
(i) Naval. ° 
(ii) Military. 
(iix) Air. 
(6) Law and Order. 
(i) Law and justice. 
(ii) Police. 
(c) Civil Administration. 
(i) General administration. 
(ii) Cost of collection. 
(iii) Political. 


18 See Jolly’s Edition, vol. ii, p. 18, and Sohrabji’s Noées, p. 12. 
Compare Sukvaniti, ii, 337. “Expenditure falls under two heads— 
that which will come back and that which destroys the right for 
ever.” 

17 Science of Finance, ch. iii. 

8 Science of Public Finance, p. 51. 
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(2d) Debt Service. 
(i) Productive. 
(ii) Unproductive. 


2. Secondary. 
(e) Soczal. 
(i) Education. 
(ii) Other social. 


(f) Government or public undertakings, 


(g) Miscellaneous. 


INDIAN EXPENDITURE *® 
Primary Expenditure 
I. Defence. 
Army. 
Navy. 
Air forces. 
Military transport, etc. 


II. Law and Order. 
Police. 


III. Ciusl Administration. 


General administration. 


Political. 
Cost of collection. 


IV. Debt Service. 


Secondary Expendsiure 


V. Socal. 
Education. 


Medical and sanitation. 


Famine relief, etc. 
Ecclesiastical. 


MAURYAN EXPENDITURE CLASSIFIED 
UNDER MODERN HEADS 


Primary Expenditure 


I. Defence. 
Army. 
Fleet. 


Transport, etc. 


II. Law and Order. 
Police. 


III. Civel Administration. 
General admunistration., 
Political. 

Cost of collection. 


IV. — 


Secondary Expenditure 


V. Social. 
Education. 
Medical and sanitation. 
Famine relief.) 
Ecclesiastical.*° 


1 The classification follows Shirras’ reclassification of Indian 
budget heads in his Science of Public Finance, p. 616. 

19 Although there was no amount annually set apart for this 
purpose, yet in times of necessity and distress the public treasury 
bore the expenditure of famine relief. 

%0 This was probably a very much more important item of expendi- 
ture than it is to-day. 
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MAURYAN EXPENDITURE CLASSIFIED 


INDIAN EXPENDITURE UNDER MODERN HEADS 
Secondary Expenditure (contd.) Secondary Expenditure (contd 
VI. Government ov Public VI. Government Undertakings 
Undertakings. 
Railways. — 
Irrigation. Irrigation. 
Other public works. Other public works. 
Posts and telegraphs. — 
Mint. Mint. 
Stationery and printing. — 
Forests. Forests. 
Posts and pilotage. Posts and pilotage. 
Scientific and miscel- Scientific and misce 
laneous. laneous. 
VII. Miscellaneous. VII. Miscellaneous. 


Refunds, drawbacks, etc. — 
Miscellaneous. Miscellaneous. 


CHAPTER XII 


CIVIL AND OTHER SIMILAR HEADS OF 
EXPENDITURE 


I. Civil Expenditure: The divisions of the country—The 

various departments—Scale of salaries—Payment in forms 

other than salaries. II. Royal Household: The harem, etc. 

—Scale of salanes. III. Ecclestastical: Importance of this 

item—The state and religious institutions—Royal tours 
and charity—Public feast 


I. CIVIL EXPENDITURE 


UNDER this head may be included expenses of general 
administration, the political department, cost of collection, 
and such other items. 

The accounts of the Greek writers, the ArthaSdstra, and 
the edicts of AS6ka indicate the existence of a well-organized 
administration. The country was divided into provinces. 
According to Arrian,! from the class of counsellors were 
chosen governors, provincial rulers, deputy-governors, 
treasurers, generals of the army, admirals of the fleet, 
quacestors, and the superintendent of agriculture. Asdka’s 
edicts? contain many references to the provinces. The Girnar 
inscription of Rudradaman® mentions that modern Kathia- 
war and Malwa were in the charge of Pushyagupta, the 
provincial governor of Chandragupta Maurya, and later of 
the Yavana king, Tushaspha, under Asoka. According to 
the Arthasdstra, the kingdom was divided into four pro- 
vinces, each in charge of a sthanska*; each province was sub- 


1 Arrian, Indtka, ch. 12. 

2 Kalinga Provincials’ Edict II; Kalinga Bovderers’ Edict 1; Rock 
Edict I, etc. 

3 Ep. Ind., viii, no. 6. 

4 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35, Samahavria chaturtha janapadam vibhajya, 
etc. But this division excluded the capital which perhaps with its 
immediate surroundings was a province by itself with its own officers. 
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divided into two drénamukhas, and each drénamukha in 
two kharvattkas, which comprised many smaller divisio 
called savgrahanas, consisting of ten villages each.® Tl 
resembles the organization mentioned by Manv® and in t 
Mahabhdrata,’ as well as in Sukvaniti.? 

Thus the kingdom was divided into provinces and vic 
royalties, including those at Takshagila, Suvarnagiri, a1 
Ujjaini, and probably some place in Kalinga. Tosali, Samar 
and Isila, mentioned in the Agdkan edicts® and the su 
divisions in the major provinces, referred to by Katilya. 
were perhaps administered by governors and deput: 
governors. The administration of the capital, a province I 
itself, was perhaps copied and followed in the vario 
divisions of the country. 

As a detailed account of the administrative organizatic 
of the Mauryan state is not necessary for the purposes 
this book, only the various important officers and tl 
departments of the government may be mentioned. 

According to Kautilya, there were the following depar 
ments in the state:4 
The Department of Forests. 

The Department of Armoury. 

The Department of Weights and Measures. 

The Department of Commerce. 

The Department of Storehouse. 

The Department of Goldsmiths (including the mint). 
The Department of Mines and Manufactures. 

The Department of Treasury. 

The Department of Tolls, Octrois, etc. 

. The Department of Weaving. 

The Department of Liquor. 


= 
D2 SS OOS oN 


4 


& Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. ¢ Manu, vii, 115. 

? Sdntiparva, Ixxxvii, 3 ff. 8 i, 381 ff. 

® E.g. separate R.E. I and JI. Dhauli and Jaugada texts. 

10 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 35. 

11 Some of these departments come, strictly speaking, und 
military expenditure, and others under government undertaking 
In Arth., Bk. I, ch. 12, Kautilya mentions eighteen governme. 


Gepartments (ashfddasatirtha). 
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12. The Department of Agriculture. 
13. The Department of Slaughterhouse. 
14. The Department of Prostitutes. 
15. The Department of Navigation. 
16. The Department of Cows. 

17. The Department of Horses. 

18. The Department of Elephants. 
19. The Department of Passports. 
20. The Department of Chariots. 
21. The Department of Infantry. 
22. The Department of Revenue. 


According to Megasthenes** there were in Pataliputra 
magistrates divided into committees, looking after industrial 
arts, foreigners, births and deaths, trade and commerce, 
manufactures and their sale, and collection of taxes on 
articles sold. All these magistrates collectively looked after 
public buildings, temples, and the like. Asdka’s edicts!® 
mention viceroys, rajjukas, pradéstkas,4 yuktas,> and upa- 
yuktas, who were subordinate officials, /ékhakas, or secre- 
taries, and a host of other subordinates. There were also 
the heads of departments and the numerous employees in 
the various branches of the government, in addition to the 
royal councillors in the court.'@ 


13 Strabo, xv, 1, 50. 

13 Rock Edtcts III, IV, V; Kalinga Borderers’ Edict I; Pillar 
Edict IV, etc. 

14 FL W. Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1914, 393 ff.; 1915, 112) identifies 
these officers with the pradéshjr: mentioned by Kautilya (Arvih., 
Bk. II, ch. 24; Bk. III, chs. 6, 10, 12, etc.). Hultzch (Cor. Ins. 
Ind., p. 5) appears not to accept this identification because of diffi- 
culties as regards the derivation of the words and suggests they were 
high provincial officers. 

18 According to F. W. Thomas (jJ.R.A.S., 1909, 466-7; 1914, 
387-91) yukias and upayukias mentioned in the Arthasdstva denote 
subordinate officials and Bhandarkar calls them district officers. 

16 The important civil employees mentioned in the Arthasdstva 
include: Ministers of various types (amdatyas, maniris, and mahd- 
mdtvas), superintendents of the various departments mentioned 
above, officers in charge of boundaries, waste lands, forts, and country 
parts, revenue collectors, chamberlains, astrologers, soothsayers, 
story-tellers, court-bards, women artisans, commussioners, servants, 
and many others. Compare these officials with those mentioned in 
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Further, there was the expenditure on the politica 
department, which included envoys, chargé d’affatres, mes 
sengers and agents, prostitutes used for political purposes 
an intensively organized system of espionage, institutes fo) 
training various kinds of spies, aged military officers, anc 
reporters. These were also the expenses of political missions. 

The expenditure on the civil department was incurred 11 
various ways. Salaries in money were paid to most of the 
employees. Kautilya gives a long list of the pay of govern- 
ment servants./* He mentions that the prostitutes had then 
pay fixed by thousands,!® and that the courtiers were some- 
times paid provisions and salaries in addition to being 
exempted from taxes and granted lands.*° Fahien alsc 
records™ that in his days the king’s bodyguards and atten- 
dants all had salaries. 

The scale of the salaries of some government servants 
was as in Table on page 167. 

When money was scarce, a large part of the payments 
was made in forest products, cattle, or land. But lands were 
not granted if waste land was to be colonized.** Super- 
intendents of departments, accountants, gépas, sthantkas, 
veterinary surgeons, physicians, trainers of horses, and 
messengers were endowed with lands which they had no 
right to alienate by sale or mortgage.* This practice of 
granting lands was not unknown in ancient India.*4 
Sukvanit, ii, 168-73, 237-41, 305 ff., etc. Also with those mentioned 
in some of the inscriptions, e.g. Ep. Ind., xviii, nos. 19, 23; Xiv, 
no. 14; Xvii, no. 17. 

17 Ayth., Bk. I, ch. 16. 18 Ayth., Bk. V, ch. 3. 

18 Avth., Bk. Il, ch. 27. 20 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 7. 

31 Travels, p. 43. 

38 Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3, Alpakosah hkupyapasukshétvant dadyat, 
alpam cha hwvanyam. Stinyam va nivésayitum abhyutthitd hiranyaméva 
dadyat, na grdmam, etc. 

8 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Adhyakshasankhydyakadibhyé gopasthantka- 
nikasthachthitsakasvadamakajangharikébhyascha vikvayadhana varjam. 

% In Ep. Ind., xv, no. 6 (f.) and xviii, no. 22, are mentioned 
provision villages, which are explained by L. D. Barnett as 
villages specially allotted for the maintenance of officers. 
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SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS 
Annual Pay 
Officers 
In Panas a eingie 
Each Each 
1. The ministers 48,000 2,400 
2. The collector-general 24,000 1,200 
3. The chief constable ‘ 12,000 600 
The officer in charge of the ‘city 12,000 600 
The superintendent of law or 
commerce 12,000 600 
4. The superintendent of manu- 
factories .. 12,000 600 
Members of the Council of Minizters 12,000 600 
The superintendent of country 
parts and boundaries 12,000 600 
5. Commissioners 8,000 400 
6. The guards of elephant forests and 
timber forests fe 4,000 200 
7. Superintendent of departments .. 1,000 50 
8. The staff of accountants and writers 500 25 
g. Servants in charge of quadrupeds 
and bipeds 60 3 
Workmen doing miscellaneous 
works vi : 60 3 
Procurer of free labourer, 60 3 
10. Miners of mountains 500 to 1,000| 25 to 30 
Ir. Messengers .. Travelling allowance of 
10 panas or 10 shillings 
per yojana 
12. Spies (some) 1,000 50 
13. Village servants 500 25 
Some spies, poisoners 500 25 
Mendicant women .. 500 25 
14. Servants, leading spies 250 124 





3% Infra, p. 195, footnote 2. 
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Yuan Chwang writes* that ‘‘of the royal land one part was 
reserved for the endowment of great public servants. Those 
who are employed in the government service are paid 
according to their work. . . . Ministers of state and common 
officials all have their portion of land and one maintained by 
the cities assigned to them.”’ 

The higher officials appear to have been provided with 
quarters. Kautilya refers*” to quarters for the officials like 
the Prime Minister and the priest and others. In view of 
what Sukra also says, ‘Dwelling houses for ministers, 
clerks, and officers should be built separately to the north 
or east,” it is possible that many of the government 
employees were given quarters by the state, at least in the 
capital. 

Another item of expenditure consisted of the grant of 
subsistence and wages to dependents of those who died on 
duty.*® The herdsmen and hunters received an allowance of 
grain from the king in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls.®° There were, again, the expenses of the 
king’s tours, which in Asdka’s days became religious as well 
as political. AS6ka writes*! that his predecessors undertook 
tours for pleasure, while he converted them into pious 
ones. Such tours were a common feature in ancient India. 
According to Sukra,®* the king was to inspect every year 
the cities, districts, and provinces, know the condition of the 
people, hear their representations, and test the administra- 
tion of officers. These administrative tours were undertaken 
by Harsha also.* If the tours were as pompous and expensive 

* Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 176. The practice of cities maintaining 
the officials may not have existed in the Mauryan period. 

87 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 1. % Sukvaniti, i, 500. 

2° Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3, Karmasu mritindm putradaré bhaktavéitanam 
labhyay. Sukvaniti, ii, 832-3. 

80 Strabo, xv, I, 41. 31 R.E. VIII, Kalsi text. 

83 Sukraniti, i, 751-2. 

33 Yuan Chwang, i, p. 344. The pilgrim writes: ‘‘The king also 


made visits of inspection throughout his dominion, not residing long 
at any place, but having temporary buildings erected for his residence 
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in Mauryan days as they were during those of Harsha,™ they 
must have told heavily on the public purse. Moreover, 
officials seem to have been paid travelling allowances.** The 
state undertook the construction and maintenance of roads.® 
This appears to have been common in ancient India.* 

An idea of what items constituted civil expenditure under 
the Mauryas can be formed from the foregoing pages, and 
although there is no evidence to show the amount spent 
on this head, the civil departments must have cost a con- 
siderable sum. 


II. ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


Under this head may be considered the harem, the kitchen, 
and other items, including the salaries of people related to 
the king or serving in his household. 

Kautilya devotes a whole chapter to describe the harem.®® 
It consisted of the many wives of the king, and all the 
necessary paraphernalia, including hospitals, parks, atten- 
dants, and others. The many departments and people con- 
nected with the harem and the palace are well indicated in 
the following passage: ‘‘On one side in the rear of the harem 
there shall be made for the residence of women compart- 
ments provided not only with all kinds of medicine useful 
in midwifery and diseases, but also with well-known pet 
herbs and a water reservoir; outside these compartments 
the residences of princes and princesses, in front (of the 
at each place of sojourn, and he did not go abroad during the three 
months of the rainy season retreat.”’ 

84 See R. K. Mookerjea, Harsha, p. 87. 

35 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 8. Jolly’s (op. cst., ii, p. 19) interpretation 
of pindavisham is followed here. The word means “‘fictitious travelling 
provisions’ according to Jolly; ‘‘falsified totals’’ according to 
Sohrabji; and “‘inconsistencies in dealing with fixed terms” 
according to Shima Sastry. The mention of fictitious travelling 
provisions imply bona fide travelling expenses. 

% Arth. Trans., pp. 50, 52, 58, etc., 421. Cf. Sukvaniti, i, 519 fff. 


37 Stvabo, xv, 1, 50; Sdntiparva, lxix, 53; Sukvaniti, i, 526 ff. 
3 Arth., Bk. I, ch. 20. 
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latter building) the toilet ground, the council ground, the 
court, and the offices of the heir-apparent and of the 
superintendent.’’®® There were also prostitutes, eunuchs, and 
others connected with the harem.“® Royal harems were 
probably maintained not only in the capital but in the 
provinces also.“ It is likely that, as D. R. Bhandarkar 
observes,#* Asoka had women other than queens, and that 
his avarddhana was not all in Pataliputra, but some of its 
members stayed in the moffustl. 

As for the royal kitchen,“ its hugeness can be imagined 
by what Asoka says in Rock Edict I, though it is certainly 
an exaggerated statement. ‘Formerly, in the kitchen of 
King Dévanampriya Priyadarsin, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of animals were killed daily for the sake of curries.’’ 
Kautilya mentions along with the harem the kitchen as an 
item of expenditure. The officials of the royal household and 
their annual salaries have been enumerated as in Table on 
page 171. 

The salaries were perhaps annual. The number of these 
officials and others is not known, and therefore the amount 
of expenditure cannot be known. But the accounts of 
the Greeks that Chandragupta’s palace excelled in splen- 
dour those of Susa and Ekbatana, and the description 
given by Kautilya of the royal harem and other 


39 Arth., Bk. I, ch. 20; Arth. Trans., p. 43. 

40 Sohrabji remarks (Noles, p. 61) that rupajivas were ordinary 
prostitutes as distinct from the gaytkds of the royal court. This 
appears to be a doubtful interpretation since the prostitutes in the 
harem are also called rupdjivds (Arth., Bk. I, ch. 20). 

41 E.g. avarddhana mentioned in P.E. VII. 

42 Asoka, p. 13. 

48 Compare Sukvaniti, ii, 315-16. 

“ Cor. Ins. Ind., vol. i, p. 2. 

46 Compare Manu, vii, 125-6, ‘‘For women employed in the royal 
service and for menial servants let him fix a daily maintenance in 
proportion to their position and their work. One jaya must be 
given (daily) as wages to the lowest, six to the highest, likewise 
clothing every six months and one dyéya of grain every month.” 
Manu is more liberal than Kautilya. 


Io. 


It. 
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ANNUAL SALARIES OF THE OFFICIALS OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


Officials 


. Sacrificial priest 


Priest 

Teacher 

The heir-apparent _ 

The mother of the ica 
The queen 


. The door-keeper 


The superintendent of the harem 
The chamberlain es : 


. The prince (? princess) 


The nurse of the prince 


. The foreteller 


The reader of omens 

The astrologer 

The reader of Puranas 

The story-teller .. 

The bard and the retinue of priests 


. Musicians 
. The trumpet-blower 
. Artisans and carpenters 


. Attendants upon the ve aa 


bodyguard 


. Playmate of the one 


Sorcerer . 
Attendants .. 
Teachers 
Learned men 


Representatives of the king in 
sacrifices 


King’s charioteer 


In Panana 


Each 
48,000 
48,000 
48,000 
48,000 
48,000 
48,000 


24,000 
24,000 
24,000 


12,000 
12,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


250 
500 


IZO0 


60 


500 to 1,000 
500 to 1,000 
500 to 1,000 
500 to 1,000 
500 to 1,000 


In Pounds Sterling 


Each 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 


1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


600 
600 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


124 


25 


3 


25 to 50 
25 to 50 
25 to 50 
25 to 50 
25 to 50 


Twice what is paid to 
their equals in learning 


1,000 


50 
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departments, suggest that the expenses were perhaps not 
inconsiderable. 


III, ECCLESIASTICAL 


In many modern civilized countries the state interferes as 
little as possible with religion, because citizens may be 
following various religions and sects.” Not much of public 
funds, therefore, is spent on ecclesiastical items. In British 
India the budget estimates of 1926-27 showed that this 
expenditure amounted to a very small part of the total 
expense. In the Mauryan period, especially in the reign 
of Asoka, the state took an active interest in religion, and 
although the amount expended on this item is not known, 
yet the various activities indicate that a considerable 
amount was probably spent on religion. 

The expenses were largely in the nature of grants of lands, 
presents, and sometimes salaries. Persons who performed 
sacrifices (ritvtk), spiritual guides, priests, and those learned 
in the Védas were granted brahmadéya lands yielding 
sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and fines.‘ 
They were also provided with forests for the performance 
of penance. 

When Asoka determined upon the propagation of the 


#@ Sukvaniti, i, 435 ff., give a good idea of the elaborate palaces 
of ancient times. 

«7 “It is not necessary here to enter in detail into the question of 
expenditure on religion, because the amount is not large, and modern 
thought is in favour of the view that state revenues can on the whole 
be better devoted to other objects. Experience in the United States 
and in the Dominions has all pointed in this direction, especially in 
the former. In Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, as in 
France, this enlightened view continues to grow in spite of vested 
interests. In France no religion is recognized by the state’’ (Shirras, 
Sctence of Public Finance, p. 70). 

“@ About 36 lakhs of rupees out of the total expenditure of 
13,036 lakhs, i.e. about one four-hundred-and-fiftieth. 

4° Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. Salaries of priests and others have been 
considered under expenditure on royal household. 
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dhamma he employed missionaries and special officers for 
the purpose. It is likely that the existing civil officials 
undertook a part of this propaganda. But the Dharma— 
Mahamairas,° and perhaps the Vyustas, were concerned 
with religion and morality only. Their constant tours round 
the country® and the despatch of missionaries to far-off 
foreign lands®? must have meant expense to the state. 

Even during Chandragupta’s days the state built places 
of religious worship and pilgrimage. Kautilya says that the 
king may either himself construct places of pilgrimage 
(punyasthana)® and groves (arama) or help others to construct 
them. Asdka appears to have built a great many temples 
and monasteries. Costly caves in the Barabar Hills near 
Gaya were dedicated to the use of the non-Buddhist Ajivika 
ascetics, just as As6dka’s successor, DaSaratha, dedicated 
caves in the Nagarjuni Hills. Fahien®> and Yuan Chwang® 
mention the existence of numerous monasteries or their 
ruins when they visited India. Yuan Chwang describes 
Pataliputra in these words: ‘“‘Of this city the long lapse 
of time had left only the old foundations. Of monasteries, 
déva temples, and /opes there were hundred ruins, but only 
two or three of the old structures survived.’”’ The Raja- 
tavangint® refers to temples which Asoka restored or built. 
In short, ‘the extravagant legend which ascribes to Aséka 
the erection of eighty-four thousand suas or sacred cupolas 
within the space of three years proves the depth of the 
impression made upon the popular imagination by the 
magnitude and magnificence of the Great Maurya’s archi- 
tectural achievements.’’5® ‘‘The numerous and stately monas- 

6 RE. V, VII. 6. RE. III. 

8 RE. V, XIII, etc. 88 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 

54 Barbara Hill Cave Inscriptions; PE. VII; also see Smith’s 
Asoka, p. 40, etc. 

56 Travels, p. 43. 

5 Watter, Yuan Chwang, vi, p. 86. 

87 Ibid., p. 88. 

8 Rdajatavangini, Bk. I, pp. ror ff. 

8° V. A. Smith, Aéoka, p. 87. Cf. Beal, ii, p. 88. 
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teries which Asoka erected at many places in the empire 
have shared the fate of his palaces, not even one surviving 
in a recognizable state.’®® Such structures were extremely 
numerous. Huen Tsiang refers to the ruins of hundreds of 
stiipas, sangharamas, and déva temples.® And these numerous 
monasteries, temples, and others contained a host of people 
whose expenses were met by the state. Porphyrius quotes 
Bardesanes, of the third century A.D., to the effect that he 
founded the houses and temples of the Samanocans and gave 
a fixed allowance for the support of the inmates. 

Again, there was the expenditure on royal tours and 
charities. AS6ka mentions® that his predecessors were under- 
taking vihdra-ydatras or pleasure tours, which he converted 
into dharma-ydairas or tours of morality. In these tours, says 
Asoka, “are practised the beholding of ascetics and Brah- 
mans, with liberality to them, the beholding of elders, 
largess of gold, the beholding of the country and the people, 
proclamation of the Law of Piety and discussion of the Law 
of Piety.” 

Gifts of gold and other things are mentioned, for example, 
in Rock Edicts IX, X, and XI. No doubt Asdka held the 
gift of “dharma’’ to be far superior to the gift of worldly 
goods, but he encouraged and practised the latter also. 
Pillar Edict VII records that the various officers of the state 
were employed in the distribution of royal alms of Asoka, 
his queens, his sons, the princess, and others to promote 
pious acts. ASdka is stated to have bestowed great largess at 
every place except the st#pa of Vakkula on his pious tours. 

An idea of the expenditure on charities can be got by 


60 'V. A. Smith, ASsdka, p. 88. 

61 Beal, iv, p. 86. Compare the building of monasteries, vshdva, 
etc., mentioned in the Mahdvaméa. 

68 Ancient India as described 1n Classical Literature, p. 170. It may 
be mentioned that Gupta Inscriptions, no. 5, mentions that the 
inmates of the great vihdva at Kakanddabdta were given the means 
of subsistence and were made comfortable by Chandragupta II. 
Also see the Nasik Cave Inscriptions for Ushavadata’s charities. 

& RE. VIII. « Jbid.; Smith’s Asoka, p. 124. 
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what Yuan Chwang says of Vikramaditya of Sravasti 
(seventh century A.D.). According to the pilgrim,® this king 
distributed five lakhs of gold coins among the destitute and 
desolate on the day he conquered the Indians. Again, a 
South Indian king, Imayavaramban Nedemkeralathan, is 
said to have given away as brahmadéya the district of 
Umbarkadu, which consisted of five hundred villages, and 
assigned part of the revenue of his whole kingdom for 
thirty-eight years to a Brahman for composing a poem of 
thirty-four lines. Another king gave away forty lakhs of 
gold pieces and part of the state revenue to a poet.®” Whether 
Mauryan rulers were equally extravagant is doubtful, but it 
is not improbable that Asoka was so to a great extent. 

There were, again the expenses of the public feasts or 
samajas. The samdjas were perhaps a mode of public 
entertainment through feasting and amusements.® Khara- 
véla, king of Kalinga, is said to have amused his subjects 
by celebrating uésavas and samajas.®® Kautilya also advises 
the king to imitate the people’s attachment to the samajas, 
uisava and vihadra, and mention is also made of the feeding 
of the people in festivals and in honour of gods and ancestors. 
Asoka’s Rock Edict IV refers to the display of processional 
cars, elephants, illuminations, and other spectacles. 

In short, ASdka’s efforts to propagate dharma were, as 
V. A. Smith says, “the most comprehensive scheme of 

6 Yuan Chwang, i, p. 211. The pilgrim continues that when the 
treasurer remonstrated that the treasury would be exhausted, the 
king replied that giving to the needy from the surplus of public 
administration was not a lavish expenditure of the public money on 
himself and gave the additional five lakhs in largesse to the poor. 

 Hestorvical Sketches of Anctent Dekhan, p. 316. 

8 Ibid., pp. 316-17. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar, Asdka, p. 20. Could these be the samajas 
mentioned by Kautilya in Arth., Bk. II, ch. 25? 

** Public festivals given by the state were common in ancient 
Athens. “The celebration of public festivals early occasioned in the 
Athenian state an extravagance which was as unlimited as the 


expense of the princes who were fond of magnificence for their courts 
(Boeckh, op. cit., pp. 248, 290). 
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religious missionary enterprise recorded in the history of 
the world.”’ The expenditure on such a vast scheme could 
not have been little. But it is doubtful if there was such a 
vast amount of money spent on ecclesiastical purposes before 
Asdka. No doubt Kautilya mentions the chanting of 
auspicious hymns during the worship of gods and ancestors, 
and on the occasion of giving gifts,”° as an item of expen- 
diture, and even states the amount of the salary paid to the 
priest and his assistants. Still, it appears that Asdka’s pre- 
decessors must have spent on this score very much less than 
Asoka did. 
70 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MEDICINE, POOR RELIEF, ETC. 


I. Medicine and Poor Relief. II. Education: Universities, 

monasteries, museums, and menageries. III. Famine 

Relief : Were there famines in the Mauryan period ?—How 
the state gave relief 


I, MEDICINE AND POOR RELIEF 


In Mauryan India medical relief was organized and con- 
trolled by the state. Megasthenes observes: ‘‘Should any of 
them (foreigners) lose his health, they send physicians to 
attend him, and take care of him otherwise, and if he dies 
they bury him and deliver over such property as he leaves 
to his relatives.’1 It is improbable that in a state where 
foreigners were so readily attended to the local people had 
no medical aid from the state. ASdka mentions the medical 
treatment provided for cattle. The state took such active 
interest in this direction that wherever there were no herbs 
that were beneficial to men and cattle they were imported 
and planted.* These curative arrangements were instituted 
not only in the empire, but even in foreign lands so far 
distant as Egypt.® 

V. A. Smith thinks that the free hospital mentioned by 
Fahien was doubtless a continuation of Asdka’s foundation, 
and that there may have been animal hospitals. Kautilya 
mentions veterinary surgeons in charge of horses, elephants, 
and other animals.‘ The evidence therefore indicates the 
existence of an elaborate system of medical relief both to 


1 Diodorus, ii, 42; also Strabo, xv, 1, 50. 

2? RE. II. 3 Ibid. 

* Arth., Bk. II, chs. 30, 31, etc. As for the word anthastha (Bk. II, 
ch. 1) Sohrabji (Notes, p. 1) says; “Shama Sastry translates ‘veterinary 
surgeons.’ This meaning is not known in the Sanskrit Lexicons.” 
Also see Jolly’s Edition, vol. i, p. 13. 

M 
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a man and beast,® even in foreign countries like the Greek 
kingdoms and the South Indian states. 

There also appears to have been a well-organized system 
of poor relief. The king was to provide with maintenance 
the orphans, the aged, the infirm, the afflicted, and the 
helpless, specially helpless pregnant women and the children 
they gave birth to.* The orphans were not only fed and 
clothed, but were also educated by the state.’ The edict of 
Asdka’s second queen, Karuvaki, makes mention of dona- 
tions made by her to a mango grove, pleasure garden, and 
charitable hostel (danagahe). According to V. A. Smith, the 
hostel was a rest-house where doles of food and in some 
cases shelter for a night, were given free to travellers.® In 
Pillar Edict VII, Asoka refers to humanitarian works like 
mango groves, rest-houses, and watering-places. 

This kind of work appears to have been common in 
ancient India. In the Mahdbhdrata,® it is said that the king 
set up houses for the distribution of food and erected places 
for the distribution of water, and excavated tanks. These 
institutions are also mentioned in the Jatakas,1° the Sukra- 
nitt,4 and the inscriptions,” and by Fahien! and Yuan 
Chwang.* The latter pilgrim refers to the existence of 

5 For details about medical relief and sanitation see N. N. Law, 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity. 

6 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1. Compare Gautama, x, 9-10. Sdntiparva, 
Ixxxvi, 24; xlii, 11. 

7 Arth., Bk. 1, ch. 12. 

® Asdka, p. 198. Compare Sukvaniti, ii, 337-8. 

® Santiparva, xliii, 7 and 11. 10 Nos. 4 and 96. 

11 j, 207 ff.; ii, 169. 

18 Ep. Ind., v, nos. 3 and 19; vil, no. 6; viii, no. 8; xi, no. 2. 

13 Travels, p. 79. Fahien writes: ‘“The heads of the Vaisya families 
in them establish in the cities houses for dispensing charity and 
medicines. All the poor and destitute in the country, orphans, 
widowers and childless men, maimed people, and cripples, and 
all who are diseased go to their houses and are provided with every 
kind of help and doctors examine their diseases.’’ In the Mauryan 
days, as at other times, these private relief works also were existing, 
but the main burden was perhaps on the state. 

4 Yuan Chwang, i, pp. 288, 328, 344. 
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numerous rest-houses for the relief of needy distressed 
travellers, where medicine, food, and other bodily wants 
were supplied. In ancient Athens much the same system 
as the Mauryan one was to be found, perhaps with this 
difference, that there it was confined to citizens and the aid 
was given in the form of pay also. 

In modern India, where there is no system of poor relief, 
this item of expenditure is absent. In some of the western 
countries—for example, in England and Germany—is found 
a systematic and organized administration of poor relief. 
“In the present position of modern societies,’ observes 
Bastable,1* ‘‘a methodized system of public relief is indis- 


pensable.”’ 
Il, EDUCATION 


The expenditure under this head falls into two divisions— 
universities and monasteries, and museums and menageries. 
In ancient days, ‘Wherever they (the Buddhist monks) 
clustered together in monasteries or viharas, a university 
grew up, and each of these vthdras was presided over by 
a kulapatt corresponding to the principal of a modern 
college.’’!? There was a host of such monasteries and vihaéras 
in the Mauryan period, especially in the reigns of Asdka 
and his successors. Brahmans were provided with forests 
for religious learning.4* The brahmadéya lands appear to 
have been given to learned Brahmans also in order to 
enable them to live peacefully so as to spread education to 
their pupils. 

Little information is available about universities of this 
period. In the University of Takshasila, which was the 
centre of learning about the sixth century B.c. and where 


18 ‘‘A laudable institution was the provision made for the support 
of those citizens who on account of the corporal infirmities or weakness 
were unable to earn a maintenance” (Boeckh, op. cit., p. 337). 

16 Public Finance, p. 89. 

17, N. N. Muzumdar’s History of Education in Ancient India, p. 91. 

18 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 
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later Kautilya was a pupil, the student is said to have paid 
for his education. This university continued to exist in 
the Mauryan period, and it may not be too much to assume 
that it had its own lands granted by the state, especially 
when one of its own students was the maker of the empire. 
For it was the habit of kings to present universities with 
lands. ‘‘The land in the possession of the Nalanda University 
contained more than two hundred villages. They were 
bestowed upon it by kings of many generations,’’?° 

“Under the same head, education,’ writes Bastable,™4 
“the cost of museums, libraries, picture galleries, and insti- 
tutions for promoting science and art generally should be 
placed.” Menageries and museums of animals were not 
unknown in the Mauryan days. Kautilya mentions them as 
forming one of the items of public expenditure* and as being 
in charge of the superintendent of forest produce.* Arrian 
states that in the palace at Pataliputra there were parks 
with deer, peacocks, and other animals and birds,™ and that 
the people presented the king with tame tigers, panthers, 
and other beasts.** That museums and menageries were 
found in ancient India is confirmed by Yuan Chwang,* 
according to whom in the Lautakulya country there were 
beautiful gardens and tanks of clear water, with rarities 
from strange lands. 


19 Muzumdar, op. ctt., p. 90. 

0 Ibid. p. 95. a1 OD. cit., p. 97. 

a Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6, Pasumrigapakshivydja vatab. As for the 
phrase Kdshthatyinavafah (ibid.) Sohrabji (Notes, p. 11) suggests 
if this could refer to a botanical garden, taking vada to mean “‘trees”’ 
and trina to mean “‘plants”’ in general. 

8 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 17. 

% Aelian, Bk. XIII, ch. xviii. Compare Suhkraniti, i, 425-8. 

35 Aclian, Bk. V, ch. xiv. 

% Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 341. Compare Bana’s description in the 
Harsha Charita of the palace grounds, which contained lions, apes, 
and rare birds in cages. 
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III, FAMINE RELIEF 


The special Orissa Famine Commission of 1867 defined 
famine as “suffering from hunger on the part of large classes 
of the population.”’®’ It is mostly in this sense that the word 
can apply to the Mauryan period. According to Kautilya,™® 
famine causes troubles to the whole (of the country) and 
occasions dearth of livelihood to all creatures. 

The question whether at all there were any famines in 
the period under consideration cannot be answered with 
certainty. For Megasthenes writes:*® “It is accordingly 
affirmed that famine has never visited India, and that there 
has never been a general scarcity in the supply of nourishing 
food.”’ This was because, according to him, there were two 
harvests in the year, and also abundant and regular rains 
and good irrigation works. He continues: “But, further, 
there are usages observed by the Indians which contribute 
to prevent the occurrence of famine among them.” Of these 
usages, one was that the husbandmen were regarded as a 
class that was sacred and inviolable, so that even during 
wars they continued their operation unmolested. 

There is, however, another piece of evidence which goes 
to show that there was a great famine. A Jaina inscription 
(S.B.I.) in Sravana Belagola in the Mysore state,®° states 
that Bhadrabahu, a Jain saint of the time of Chandragupta, 
“foretold in Ujjayani a period of twelve years of dire 
calamity or famine,” and that Chandragupta, dismayed at 
the coming troubles, abdicated, and followed Bhadrabahu. 
This inscription is, according to Rice,*! not later than the 
fifth century A.D. 

*” Report, para. 79. % Ayth., Bk. VIII, ch. 4. 

2° Diodorus, ii, 36. 

80 Lewis Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 5 ff. 
In Ep. Ind., iv, no. 2, Fleet suggests that while Rice takes 
the word vaishamya as famine or dire calamity, it is better to 
take it as difficulty, as the exact meaning of the word here is 


doubtful. 
*1 Fleet and Leuman put it in the seventh century. 
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Thus, while Megasthenes records that there was no famine, 
the Jain tradition refers to one which continued for twelve 
years. These statements are apparently contradictory, and 
it may appear that, as Megasthenes was a contemporary, 
his word is more authoritative than an inscription which is 
at least eight centuries later. 

But this contradiction is perhaps only apparent. Both 
accounts may be true. Megasthenes came to the Mauryan 
court about the year 302 B.c.** and remained there for some 
time. How long he stayed in India is uncertain, though he 
had in all probability left India before the end of Chandra- 
gupta’s reign about 297 B.c. Therefore his record that there 
were no famines may be accepted as true of the period he 
remained in India. 

No doubt the Jain inscription is of a very late date, being 
at least eight centuries after the event. But the tradition 
appears to be of ancient origin. Moreover, the tradition does 
not say that the twelve years of famine occurred during 
Chandragupta’s reign. The inscription only records that the 
famine was foretold and the emperor, becoming dismayed 
at the coming troubles, abdicated. In other words, before 
the famine began or at least immediately it commenced, 
the king retired. The famine, therefore, may have com- 
menced at the end of Chandragupta’s reign and continued 
during Bindusara’s. 

While Megasthenes refers to the period before the abdica- 
tion of Chandragupta, the Jain tradition speaks of the very 
end of his reign and the beginning of the next. Thus the 
two statements can be reconciled as relating to two different 
periods. 

Moreover, the fact that Kautilya gives details of famine 
relief suggests that there were famines in the Mauryan 
period. Further, throughout the Arthasdstra are found 
numerous references to famines.* 


*3 Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 472. 
33 For example, Arth. Trans., pp. 253, 326, 327, 386, 419, 423. 
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The state took care to prevent famines, and as the failure 
of rains is the chief cause for such a calamity, irrigation 
works were greatly undertaken and also encouraged.™ 

When the preventive measures are insufficient to stop 
famine and the calamity actually comes down upon the 
country, relief measures are resorted to. The measures 
adopted in British India for purposes of relief are broadly 
five in number, namely: 

(2) Suspension or remission of land revenue. 
(6) Granting of Takavi loans more freely. 
(c) Starting of relief works. 


(2) Establishment of poor houses and gratuitous relief. 
(e) Granting of loans to buy cattle, seeds, ploughs, etc. 


As regards suspension or remission of land revenue, in 
modern India the method of assessment and the rigidity of 
the demand are a great inconvenience in times of stress, for 
the land revenue is a fixed sum of money for a particular 
year irrespective of the produce, and unless it is remitted 
the ryots have to borrow from the moneylender in order to 
pay the tax. And in times of distress an express remission 
is necessary. But in the Mauryan days such a remission was 
automatic as the revenue was a part of the produce.* 

There is little evidence to show the granting of any loans 
during famines. But, as mentioned on a previous page,® 
there seem to have existed a kind of grain loans known as 
apamityaka. Whether these loans were given during calami- 
ties is not certain. It is possible that both in ordinary times 
and during famine these loans were granted. 


34 Infra, Chapter XIV. 

85 Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3. The relief works mentioned by Kautilya 
are: Durbhikshé vaja bijabhaktépagraham kyitva anugraham kurydt. 
Durgasttukarmava bhakidnugrahéna bhaktasamvibhadgam désanikshe- 
pam va. Mitvant va vydpasrayéta. KarSanam vamanam vd kuryat. 
Nishpannasasyamanyavishayam va sajanapadé yayat. Dhanyasakamu- 
laphalavapadn sétushu kuryat. Mrigapasupakshivydlamatsyadvambhan 
va. In the second sentence Shima Sastry reads durgatakayma, 
while Jolly (vol. ii, p. 42) has durgasétukarma. 


% Supra, p. 131. 
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As part of relief works the state resorted to the construc- 
tion of fortifications and irrigation works,” probably with 
the idea of giving employment and wages or provisions to 
the sufferers. As for poor houses and gratuitous relief, the 
king was required to distribute his own collection of pro- 
visions or the hoarded income of the rich among the people.™ 
Moreover, the state provided the people with seeds and 
provisions. 

The rich were thinned of their excessive wealth and the 
poor helped.®® The state also sought the aid of the neigh- 
bouring states, and the king and his subjects even emigrated 
to another kingdom where harmony and plenty were 
found. The state also helped its subjects to migrate to 
another part within its boundaries, like seashores, banks 
of rivers, and lakes, where water and fish were available, and 
where vegetables, grains, roots, and fruits could be grown. 
The king even hunted to provide his people with wild beasts, 
fish, and the like.“ In short, the king had to protect the 
afflicted among his people as a father protects his sons.“ 

There does not seem to have existed any system of 
budgeting for famine relief in the same way as we have it 
now. No doubt irrigation works were undertaken by the 
state. There was also the accumulated surplus in the 
treasury. But there were not sums annually set apart par- 
ticularly for relief works to be used in times of distress. Yet 
if what Kautilya lays down was followed fully by the state, 
then its activities and the interest it took in preventing 
famine and in relieving distress appear to have been more 
vigorous than in modern days. 

3? Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3. Infra, pp. 187 ff. 

®% Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 3. 39 Ibid. 

40 Thid. 1 Thid. 

“3 Tbid., Sarvatrachépahatan pitéva anugrthniydat. 


CHAPTER XIV 


GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKINGS, INCLUDING 
IRRIGATION WORKS 


I. Irrigation Works: Importance paid to irrigation works— 

Works constructed by the state—Encouragement given by 

the state to private irrigation works. II. Other Government 

Undertakings: Agriculture — Mining — Manufacturing — 
Trade and commerce—Banking 


I. IRRIGATION WORKS 


THE importance and necessity of works of irrigation, 
especially in a predominantly agricultural country like 
India, can hardly be exaggerated. This was completely 
recognized by the Mauryas. ‘“Irrigational works,” says 
Kautilya, ‘‘are the sources of crops; the results of a good 
shower of rain are ever attained in the case of crops below 
irrigational works.” Megasthenes remarks that India has 
‘‘vast plains of fertility. ... The greater part of the soil, 
moreover, is under irrigation, and consequently bears two 
crops in the course of the year.’’* To quote Kautilya again: 
“Of irrigational works [séubandhah] that which is of peren- 
nial water is better than that which is fed with water drawn 
from other sources; of works containing perennial water, 
that which can irrigate an extensive area is better.’’® The 
existence of water rates and the details given below, as well 
as in the chapter on “Irrigation Revenue,” strongly suggest 
the extensive use of irrigation. 

In the Mauryan days it was the recognized duty of the 

1 Arth., Bk. VII, ch. 14, Séubandhah sasyandm yonih nitydnu- 
Sakto ht varshagunalabhah sétuvadpéshu. 

2 Diodorus, ii, 35. Strabo, xv, 1, 20. Strabo also mentions the 


great fertility of the soil. 
3 Arth., Bk. VII, ch. 12: 


Sétubandhayivapi aharyddakdtsahodakasréyan. 
Sahidakayévaps prabhuiavdpasathanah Sréyan. 
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state to get irrigation works constructed. The king had to 
construct reservoirs filled with water, either perennial or 
drawn from some other source,‘ and in barren tracts was 
advocated the construction not only of tanks, buildings for 
shelter, and wells, but also flower gardens and fruit gardens.® 

The Girnar inscription® records that the lake Sudarsana 
was constructed by Pushyagupta, the provincial governor 
of Chandragupta Maurya, with well-provided conduits, 
drains, and means to guard against foul matter, and was 
further improved by Tushaspha, a governor under Asoka 
in a manner worthy of a king. Rudradaman adds that it 
cost him a vast amount of money to repair a breach 
“420 cubits long, just as many broad, (and) 75 cubits 
deep.” Another inscription’ also mentions that the lake 
Sudarsgana again burst, and that it cost Chakrapalita, a 
governor of Saurashtra under the early Guptas, ‘“‘an im- 
measurable expenditure of wealth” to rebuild the dam, the 
breach this time being “a hundred cubits in all in length, 
and sixty and eight in breadth, and seven men’s height in 
elevation . . . of two hundred cubits,”’ etc. 

The dimensions of the dam, especially those given by the 
Girnar edict, even if they are exaggerated, give an idea of 
the vastness of the reservoir and suggest the huge expendi- 
ture for building it. The fact that the state got the Sudarsgana 
lake constructed in such a remote corner as Kathiawar gives 
rise to the belief that many more such works must have 
been undertaken in the other parts of the kingdom also. 
What the Famine Commission of 1880 recommended, 
namely, the restoration and reconstruction of sundry irri- 
gational works in addition to the construction of new works, 
was put into practice by the Mauryas more than two 
thousand years ago.§ 


4 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Sahddakamaharyédakam vd s&ium bandhayét. 

5 Ibid ch. 34, Anudake kupasetubandhotsin sthapayét pushpa- 
phalavdjamscha. 

6 Ep. Ind., viii, no. 6. 7 Gupta Inscriptions, no. 14. 

8 Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3. 
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Irrigation seems to have been regarded as a primary 
consideration of the state in ancient India. In the Mahé- 
bharata,® for example, the king is enjoined to multiply the 
number of tanks and wells, while Sukra?® directs that there 
should be many canals, wells, tanks, and ponds in the 
kingdom. The inscriptions also refer to the works under- 
taken by the state. For instance, King Khiaravéla of Kalinga 
is said to have strengthened the embankments of springs 
and lakes." So also ViSvavarman of Malva!* built irrigation 
wells and tanks. The like was the case in South India. 

In addition to the state constructing and repairing both 
major and minor works, private persons were encouraged to 
build and restore irrigation works. The state provided 
sites, roads, timber, and other necessary materials to persons 
who constructed reservoirs of their own accord.!* In such 
undertakings neighbourers were required to co-operate and 
send bullocks and servants to carry on the work.® Remission 
of taxes were made for some years in favour of persons who 
constructed or repaired tanks, lakes, and wells.4* Some of 
the private irrigation works, even lakes and tanks, were 
allowed to be transferred by sale. 

The care bestowed by the state on irrigation may be 
understood from Strabo’s observation that “some [magis- 
trates in Pataliputra] superintend the rivers, measure the land, 
as is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is 
let out from the main canals into their branches, so that 
every one may have an equal supply of it.’!” Rudradaman 
confirms the existence of sluices and canals. ‘This lake 

® Sdntiparva, Ixxxvi, 15. 10 Sukvaniti, iv, 4, 125-9. 

11 ].B.0.R.S., vol. iii, pp. 361-2. Also see V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India, p. 219 and footnote. 

13 Gupta Inscriptions, no. 17. 

13 Ep. Ind., v, nO. 9. See also Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, 
Ppp. 365 and 367. 

14 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1, Anyéshdm va bandhatim bhimimargav- 
rikshopa karandnugraham kurydt. 

18 Tbtd. 

16 Avth., Bk. ITI, ch. 9. Supra, p. 149. 17 Sivabo, xv, I, 50. 
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Sudarsana .. . constructed without gaps, as they are of 
stone, [clay], . . . furnished with a natural dam, [formed 
by ?] ..., and with well-provided conduits, drains, and 
means to guard against foul matter.’ The existence of 
numerous channels is mentioned by Kautilya also, who 
says that they were used in agriculture.” 

Thus in the Mauryan days the state, as well as private 
persons, constructed, restored, and repaired both major and 
minor works of irrigation. The description of the great 
fertility of the land given by the Greeks leads to the belief 
that irrigation was widespread. The expenditure incurred 
by the state must have been great, and the state had realized 
centuries ago what the Famine Commission of 1880 recorded, 
that the irrigation works are a great advantage to the state, 
regarded merely from the direct financial return on the money 
invested, in increasing the wealth of the country in ordinary 
years and in preventing or mitigating famine in years of 
drought. 


II. OTHER GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKINGS 


On a previous page government undertakings have been 
considered from the standpoint of revenue.”® In the present 
chapter they will be considered from the side of expenditure. 

The state in Mauryan times undertook trading, agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing. As observed elsewhere,™ mines 
were regarded as the source of the treasury, and the state 
had a monopoly of mining and commerce in minerals. Not 
only did the state own mines, but it even worked those 
which did not involve much outlay. 


1 ED. Ind., viii, no. 6. 

19 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24. Dion Chrysostom of the first century A.D. 
writes that there were many channels to convey water from the rivers, 
“some of them large and others which are smaller and mingle with 
each other”’ (Ancient Indta as described in Classtcal Literature, p. 175). 
Though this does not refer to the Mauryan times, yet it shows the 
widespread system of irrigation about two centuries after the fall 
of the Mauryas. 

30 Supva, Chapter VII. a1 Jind. 
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Manufactories were a source of expenditure to the state.™ 
“A king shall carry on mining operations and manufactures,’ 
observes Kautilya,™ “exploit timber and elephant forests, 
offer facilities for cattle-breeding and commerce.” Of the 
sections in the accounts department, one was in charge of 
the work carried on and of the results obtained in manu- 
factories; others looked after the financial side of the 
business; still others were concerned with the status, wages, 
and conditions of the employees; and others with fresh 
investments.% Again, to give one example, the state had 
its own weaving department, wherein were manufactured 
various kinds of cloths with the labour women, especially 
widows, girls, and cripples.* It also carried on the manu- 
facture of goods from tin, copper, bronze, brass, etc.* 

That agriculture also was undertaken by the state is 
evident from the discussion about crown lands on a previous 
page.?” There was an agricultural department which looked 
after this kind of work.* Nor was trade neglected by the 
state. Commerce in minerals was a state monopoly. There 
was a department in charge of commerce.” Lastly, the 
government appears to have been a banker also,®° lending 
grain at interest. Thus the state was itself a big business 
man, undertaking many kinds of enterprises. This must have 
meant a great deal of expenditure. 


3 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 1. 33 Supra, Chapter VII. 
% Ayvth., Bk. II, ch. 7, Tatradhtkarindndm samkhyé . . ., etc. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 23. % Arth., Bk. II, ch. 12. 
#?7 Supra, Chapter VIT. % Arth., Bk. II, ch. 24. 


% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. 380 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 16. 


CHAPTER XV 


EXPENDITURE ON THE MILITARY, JUSTICE, AND 
POLICE 


I. Military: The fleet—The army: the commissariat— 
Different kinds of combatants: the infantry, cavalry, 
chariots, and elephants; kinds of infantry troops: standing 
army of hereditary fighters, soldiers contributed by local 
bodies, armies of allies—The probable strength of the 
Army—Scale of salaries—An estimate of the expenditure. 
Il. Justice and Police 


I, MILITARY 


IN an extensive empire like the Mauryan, and especially 
with independent and warlike states bordering, and perhaps 
conquered states within, the empire, always on the alert to 
shake off the imperial yoke—which actually happened after 
AS6ka’s death—it is only natural to find a huge and highly 
organized army. Even in British India, where there is little 
likelihood of internal disturbance and not much chance of 
external trouble, a large! army is maintained. 

The Mauryan forces of defence consisted of the navy and 
the army. As regards the navy, Megasthenes mentions a 
fleet and its admiral, as well as ship-builders. He remarks 
that one division of magistrates in Pataliputra was appointed 
to co-operate with the admiral of the fleet.? Kautilya also 
mentions? ships under the control of an admiral (néva- 
adhyaksha). Alexander the Great is said to have utilized the 

1 We are not concerned here with the question as to how far the 
huge army and the huge expenditure are necessary and justifiable. 
K. T. Shah does not appear to be justified in throwing the blame 
for the existence of the problem of defence on modern commercial 
civilization (Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 62). The question of 
military preparedness has existed ever since men organized themselves 
into different states, and was found even in such a kingdom as 
Asoka’s. 

2 Stwabo, xv, I, 50. 3’ Arth., Bk. II, ch. 28. 
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Indian navy for crossing the Indus. As V. A. Smith observes,‘ 
considering Agdka’s relations with Ceylon and even more 
distant powers, we may credit him with a sea-going fleet as 
well as an army. 

The army consisted of the commissariat and the 
combatants. Of the commissariat, Strabo writes® ‘One 
division of magistrates in Pataliputra was appointed to 
co-operate with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of the bullock trains which are used for 
transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. They supply 
servants who beat the drum and others who carry gongs; 
grooms also for the horses, and mechanists and their 
assistants.”” These details of the commissariat—bullock 
trains, food, fodder, mechanists, engines, and so forth—are 
confirmed by Kautilya. He says that “destruction or pro- 
tection of the commissariat (vivatha)’’ is one of the duties 
of cavalry ;* that the camp requisites of an army are surgeons 
with medicine and instruments, women (? nurses), food- 
stuffs, grass, bedding, etc.,’ as well as hunters with dogs and 
pioneers under the prasfa, consisting of carpenters and free 
labourers.® 

Asses, camels and horses,® bulls, mules, and carts,}° 
trainers of horses and elephants, grooms, veterinary sur- 
geons, cooks, etc., formed part of the non-combatant 
forces.“ Kautilya’s references to the examination of camps, 
roads, bridges, wells, and rivers, carrying the machines, 
weapons, armour, instruments, and provisions, carrying 
away the men that are knocked down, along with the 
weapons and armour," to the guarding of camps, transports, 
supplies, and also the roads of communications,’ clearly 


4 Edicts of Aséka, Introduction, p. viil. 


5 Stvabo, xv, I, 50. 6 Arth., Bk. X, ch. 4. 
7 Arth., Bk. X, ch. 3. 8 Arth., Bk. X, ch. 2. 
® Avth., Bk. IX, ch. r. 10 Avth., Bk. X, ch. 4. 


11 Arth., Bk. II, chs. 30-3. Also Megasthenes; Frag., xxxiv, 13-15. 
18 Arth., Bk. X, ch. 4. 18 Ayth., Bk. XIII, ch. 4. 
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indicate the existence of a well-organized commissariat and 
transport service. 

The combatants were of four kinds. The Greek ambassador 
observes: “The third division has charge of the foot soldiers, 
the fourth of the horses, the fifth of the war chariots, and 
the sixth of the elephants.” This division of the army into 
infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants mentioned by 
Megasthenes was common in ancient India.4® One of the 
items of public expenditure, according to Kautilya,® was 
the maintenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and horses. 

The infantry consisted of six kinds of troops—hereditary 
troops, corporations of soldiers, and the army of friendly or 
unfriendly kings, and of wild tribes.” 

The maulabala or hereditary troops appear to represent 
the standing army, for, according to Sukra,® the maula 
army is that which has been existing for many years. This 
perhaps mainly consisted of the Kshatriyas.”° For, according 
to Hindu séstvas and usage, the Kshatriyas were the heredi- 


14 Stvabo, xv, I, 50. 

18 Drodorus, ii, 41; Pliny, Hist. Nat., vi, 21; Strabo, xv, 1, 50. 

16 Manu, vil, 1, 50. Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, 
p. 130. Yuan Chwang, i, p. 171. J.B.O.R.S., vol. in, p. 462 
(Kharavéla’s inscription). Avth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 

” Arth., Bk. II, ch. 33. Eténa pattyadhuakshé vyakhyatah samaula- 
bhyttasrénimitramitrafavibalanadm sdraphalgutém vidydt. Also see 
Bk. X, ch. 2. These four wings of infantry are mentioned in the 
Ganesaghad plate (No. 1) of Dhruvaséna I of the sixth century a.D. 
(Ep. Ind., iii, no. 46). Maulabhritamttrasrénibalavdima rajyasrih, 
etc., which is translated by Hultzch as ‘‘who acquired the glory 
of royalty by the strength of a devoted body of hereditary servants, 
hired soldiers,’’ thus taking srén:bala to mean devoted body of 
hereditary servants, etc., and not the corporation of soldiers. 
Cf. Kamandaka xix, 28, 3 ff. Maula and bhrttya troops are also 
mentioned in Ep. Ind., i, no. 28. 

18 Kdmandtkha, xix, 28, 12. 

19 Sukraniti, iv, 7, 22. Sukra adds that one’s own army is main- 
tained by salary. 

20 Kautilya considers (Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 2) an army of the 
Kshatriya cast as the best army. But the army sometimes included 
other castes also, e.g. vaisyas and sudras. 
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tary warriors. Moreover, Yuan Chwang says: ‘‘The National 
Guard (lit. warriors) are heroes of choice valour, and as the 
profession is hereditary they become adepts in military 
tactics,””“! The standing army in ancient India therefore 
appears to have been formed of hereditary troops. 

According to Arrian, “The fifth caste among the Indians 
consists of the warriors, who are second in point of numbers 
to the husbandmen, but lead a life of supreme freedom and 
enjoyment. They have only military duties to perform. 
Others make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them in the camp, 
who take care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their 
elephants, prepare their chariots, and act as their charioteers. 
As long as they are required to fight they fight, and when 
peace returns they abandon themselves to enjoyment—the 
pay which they receive from the state being so liberal that 
they can with ease maintain themselves and others besides.’’** 
Megasthenes refers to these troops when he observes that 
the King of Pataliputra ‘‘has in his pay a standing army 
of 600,000 foot soldiers,’’*? etc. 

In Kautilya’s opinion the hereditary army was the best 
of all kinds of troops because it depended for its existence 
upon the existence of its master and was constantly drilled. 
This indicates a standing army regularly trained and paid 
by the state. There is evidence in the Arthasdstra which 
proves the existence of standing divisions of chariots, 
elephants, and cavalry. The royal horse and elephant 
stables were under the care and control of the state. The 
animals were given special military training by experts and 
were kept mainly for purposes of war. The superintendent 
of chariots looked after the chariots. There can thus be little 

§1 Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. 171. 

#2 Arrian’s Indika, xii; Stvabo, xv, i, 47. See also Anctent Indta 
as described in Classical Literature, p. 53- 

% Pliny, Hist. Nat., vi, 22. 

% Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 2; Kamandaka, xix, 28, 4, 11. 


% Arth., Bk. II, chs. 30-3. 
N 
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doubt of the existence of a standing army under the 
Mauryas. 

The second branch of infantry consisted of hired troops, 
who were perhaps mercenaries enlisted at the time of 
hostilities. Elephants, chariots, and cavalry could not be 
hired or contributed by corporations because of the cost of 
their maintenance in times of peace, and perhaps because 
private persons were forbidden to keep these. This may be 
the reason why the ArthaSdstva mentions only infantry as 
hired or contributed. There were also the armies of friends 
and of wild tribes. 

Neither Kautilya nor the Greeks give details of the 
strength and number of either the fleet or the commis- 
sariat.% About the army, however, full particulars are 
obtainable from the Greeks. Pliny writes:® ‘“‘Their king 
(i.e. of the people of Pataliputra) has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 
elephants.”” These figures do not appear to include the 


38 Kautilya, however, writes (Avth., Bk. X, ch. 5) that “there 
must be three men to oppose a horse, fifteen men or five horses to 
oppose a chariot or an elephant, and as many as (fifteen) servants 
(padagopa) for a horse, a chariot, or an elephant should be main- 
tained.”” This means that each horse, chariot, and elephant was 
attended by fifteen men, like the Spartans, who in battle were 
attended upon by seven helots. If the figure given by Kautilya is 
correct it means that these attendants alone number 705,000, which 
figure is almost incredible. Again, this statement is contradicted by 
another of Kautilya himself (Tvans., p. 431), “thus in an array of 
chariots, the number of chariots amounts to forty-five: two hundred 
and twenty-five horses, six hundred and seventy-five men, and as 
many servants to attend upon the horses, chariots, and elephants— 
this 1s called an even array of troops.’’ Obviously this indicates that 
each horse, chariot, and elephant had one attendant. Compare 
Arrian’s Indika, c. 12, where Arrian states that the warnors receivec 
such liberal pay that they maintained others besides themselve: 
and kept servants to attend on them in the camp, to clean their arms 
and to take care of their horses, elephants, and chariots. 

2” Fist. Nat., vi, 22. Solin, 52. 6-17, however, gives different figures 
“Their king keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot, 30,000 horse 
and 8,000 elephants.’’ The difference in figures is not clearly explair 
able. Perhaps the smaller figures are a mistake. 
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hired and contributed troops and the troops of allies, for, 
according to the Arthasdstra, they were called upon only in 


DETAILS OF ARMY PAY 





rk egg 
Name of Officer Pay (in Pogas) | Bauivatent in Modern 
Cc 
(Pounds Sterling)™ 
1. The commander of the army .. 48,000 2,400 
2. The commander eh ae 24,000 1,200 
3. The chiefs; 
Elephants... 7 i 8,000 400 
Horses ce rv aus 8,000 400 
Chariots at ee a 8,000 400 
Infantry ss 4 a 8,000 400 
4. The superintendent of— 
Infantry a i Pe 4,000 200 
Cavalry - a aa 4,000 200 
Chariots ae i 5 4,000 200 
Elephants... ne aes 4,000 200 
5. The chariot driver és 26 2,000 100 
The physician of the army .. 2,000 100 
The trainer of horses .. sid 2,000 100 
The carpenter .. bie 2,000 100 
Those who rear animals aed 2,000 100 
6. Trained soldiers ie 500 25 
The staff of accountants and 
writers wit es o° 500 25 
7. Elephant driver aa .« | 500 to 1,000 25 to 30 





times of war, while Megasthenes definitely mentions the 
figures as applying to the standing army. The forces at the 


%8 The equivalent in modern currency is a rough calculation on 
the basis of V. A. Smith’s statement (Early History of Indsa, p. 137, 
footnote) that the ‘‘value of the silver payas (146 grains of impure 
silver) may be taken as about a shilling.” It is given solely to get an 
idea of the pay. It must be carefully noted that in a comparison of 
a modern budget with an ancient one, there are a host of other 
considerations to be calculated, e.g. the value of money, income of 
other kinds, etc. 
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time of hostilities would therefore have been enormous, as 
they included the war troops also. 

We shall, however, consider the standing army only. 
Megasthenes observes that the entire force of men-at-arms, 
war horses, war elephants, etc., was maintained at the 
king’s expense.*® Kautilya also writes that one of the items 
of expenditure was the maintenance of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots, and elephants.®® Arrian says that the soldiers 
received such liberal pay that they maintained others beside 
themselves and kept servants to attend upon them in camp.*4 

Kautilya gives (p. 195) details of the pay of the army 
from the commander-in-chief to the ordinary soldiers.** 

It is not known whether the pay was annual or monthly. 
The probability is that it was annual. Assuming that a pana 
was equal to about a shilling and that the pay was what 
was actually paid, the total expenditure would amount to 
the following sum: 


Infantry és .. 600,000 at {25 each soldier = {15,000,000 
Cavalry .. a ». 30,000 at £25 each soldier = 750,000 
Elephants die oi 9,000 at {25 to £50 each = 337,500 
Chanrioteers.. av 8,000 at £100 each = 800,000 

Total. ai .. = {16,887,500 


Roughly this may be bie at t 17,000,000. This calculation 
omits the following items: 


1. The figures given by Megasthenes have been assumed to 
include officers also. 

z. Even on this assumption, we must remember that officers 
had higher pay. For instance, the chiefs, the commanders 
of infantry, cavalry, etc., were getting £4,000 and {2,000 
each. Their number is not known. Yet not only have they 
been included in the number given by Megasthenes, but 
their pay also has been assumed as equal to that of an 
ordinary soldier, i.e. £25. 

3. The figures show the pay of the combatants only. We have 
to consider the maintenance of the elephants, horses, 


29 Diodorus, ii, 41. 30 Arvth., Bk. II, ch. 6. 
1 Indska, ch. xii. Also see Stvabo, xv, 1, 47. 
33 Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3. 
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and other animals. According to Kautilya the animals 
were kept in the royal stables under royal care.?* Strabo 
also says: ‘‘There are royal stables for the horses and 
elephants and also a royal magazine for the arms, because 
the soldier has to return his arms to the magazine, and his 
horse and his elephant to the stables.’’*4 

4. No allowance has been made for the expenses of the fleet. 

5. Further, it is known from Megasthenes that able and trust- 
worthy overseers and courtesans were employed for the 
inspection of the army.*§ In the Arthasdstra also prostitutes, 
spies and inspectors are mentioned as employed in the 
army .* 

6. Lastly we have to add the expenditure on the armoury, the 
arsenal, and other similar departments. The armoury 
department is mentioned®? by the Mauryan minister as 
being under a superintendent who employed wage-earners 
to manufacture weapons and instruments of warfare like 
mail armour, bows, arrows, moveable and immoveable 
machines, etc. Arsenals,2* ornaments and other things for 
elephants, horses, and chariots are also mentioned in detail 
in the ArthaSsdstva. For the manufacture of chariots a huge 
department was maintained employing permanent as well 
as temporary hands and distributing pay in money and 
provisions.®® Megasthenes confirms this statement. “But 
the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive wages and 
their victuals from the king, for whom alone they work.’’4° 


Il. JUSTICE AND POLICE 


There is to-day little controversy about the expenditure on 
the administration of justice and the police. ‘The main- 
tenance of a judiciary is not merely a symbol of sovereignty, 
it is indispensable under the existing social organization.’ 


33 Avth., Bk. II, chs. 30-3. 34 Strabo, xv, I, 50. 

35 Strabo, xv, I, 48. 

% Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3, Satrinaschdyudhtydnam vésyadh kdrukusilavak ; 
Daydavyiddhascha janiyuh sauchdsauchamatandnitah. 

8? Arth., Bk. II, ch. 18. % Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 9. 

39 Arth., Bk. Il, ch. 33. 

49 Stvabo, xv, 1, 46. Kautilya mentions (Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1) 
quarters for the civil officials like the prime minister and the priest, 
but it is natural to expect quarters for soldiers which are mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (Sdantiparva, \xix, 54-5). It enumerates “‘arsenals, 
camps, and quarters for soldiers, trenches, etc.”” This item of expendi- 
ture on military quarters should perhaps also be included. 

41 Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 104. 
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In Mauryan times this judiciary appears to have been 
well organized. For every ten villages there was a court, 
another—perhaps of appellate and wider jurisdiction—for 
every four hundred villages, and a third with greater 
powers for every eight hundred villages; in addition to 
inter-district courts, probably to settle disputes between 
districts as well as to deal with questions arising over 
the borders there were both civil and criminal courts 
are mentioned,® at the head of which was the king, the 
fountain of justice (dharmapravartaka),“ and final court 
of appeal. 

This close attention to the administration of justice is 
confirmed by the statements of Megasthenes and the edicts 
of ASdka. The Greek ambassador mentions the existence of 
assessors and tribunals of justice.“ He also says:* ‘‘The 
Judges also decide cases in which foreigners are concerned, 
with the greatest care, and come down sharply on those 
who take unfair advantage of them.’’ Agdka also makes 
mention of a well-established organization. In the Kalinga 
edicts the government officials are stated to have been in 
charge of justice also. According to Hultzch,“ the nagala 
vyavahanikas mentioned in the first separate Jaugada edict 
were judicial officers of the city*’ and were comparable 
to the pauravyavaharikas mentioned in the Arthasastra. In 
the light of this evidence it is probable that, as Kautilya 
writes, there were about eighty courts in every drondmukha, 
presided over by judges who were salaried government 
servants. 

It is not certain as to what kind of police organization 
the Mauryas had. Three commissioners and three ministers, 


& Arth., Bk. II, ch. 1; Bk. I, ch. 10, Tatva dharmopadhdsuddhan 
adharmasthiyakanjakasodhanéshu sthapayét. 

@ Avth., Bk. I, ch. 1. “4 Strabo, xv, 1, 48. 

45 Diodorus, ii, 42. “ Cor. Ins. Ind., i, 95. 

«7 D. R. Bhandarkar, however, suggests (Asdka, p. 56) that the 
nagala vyavaharika was a judge of district towns only, but of the 
status of a viceroy. 
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observes Kautilya,“ ‘shall deal with measures to suppress 
disturbances to peace (kanjakasédhanam).” The commen- 
tator explains kanjaka to mean artisans, and the succeeding 
passages in the chapter also indicate to the same effect. 
But in view of the verse*® at the end of the chapter that 
traders, artisans, musicians, beggars, buffoons, and other 
idlers who were thieves in effect though not in name, should 
be restrained from oppression in the country, it is probable 
that the commissioners were doing police duty, as the term 
is now understood, and that their duty was not restricted 
to a particular class, Elsewhere®® we find that the detection 
of thieves and evil characters was done by the city super- 
intendent with his army of spies, and by a special commis- 
sioner (pradéshirt) assisted by gépas and sthantkas. 

Moreover, the chédrarajjukas®*§ were police officers who 
were stationed in some parts of the country, and who were 
responsible for loss in their jurisdiction when there was no 
superintendent of pasture lands. These appear to be special 
police officers, because they were only in charge of some 
places only, and the ordinary police duty was performed 
by the city superintendent and the fradéshtr1, with their 
subordinates in the city and in the country respectively. 
The practice of the state being responsible through its 
officers for the loss of goods is advocated by early law- 
givers. Apastambha says®* that the officers appointed to 
look after villages and towns must be made to pay what is 
stolen within their jurisdiction.” Likewise Gautama says® 
that if the stolen property is not recovered the state shall 
pay its value out of the treasury. 

There were also jails maintained by the state. They are 
often referred to in the ArthaSdstra.“ ASOka also in his edicts 


® Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 1. 

” Svam chovanachovakhyan vantkkarukastlaram 
BhtkshukankuhukamSchanydn vavayét désa pidanat. 

50 Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 6. 51 Supra Appendix. 

88 Apbastambha, ii, 10, 26, 8. 58 Gautama, x, 46-7. 

« Arth., Bk. I, ch. 14; Bk. II, ch. 36; Bk. IV, ch. 9. 
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refers to prisoners and jails.© The jails had superintendents 
and other officers in charge of them.® 

Thus the Mauryan state appears to have had an organized 
judicial administration as well as a police department and 
jails. If Megasthenes’ statement® that the ancient Indians 
were extremely honest and that in the vast camp of Chandra- 
gupta the amount of thefts was 200 drachmae is true, then 
the expenditure to the state on the score of jails must have 
been very little. But the description of the judicature and 
the police as given by Kautilya suggests that a considerable 
sum must have been spent on the departments. 


& RE. V; P.E. V. 86 Avth., Bk. IV, ch. 9. 
8? Strabo, xv, 1, 53-6. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The classification of villages—The unit of financial ad- 

ministration—The gépa and his duties—tThe sthdnika and 

the pradéshtava—The responsibility of the heads of depart- 

ments—The accountants—Retrenchment and economy— 
Punishment for defaults 


IN every well-administered state there ought to be a well- 
organized and trustworthy financial machinery. In the 
Mauryan days there appears to have existed a good system 
of financial administration. 

The kingdom was divided into four parts, which comprised 
smaller divisions. These were further divided into villages, 
which were classified into three grades according to their 
importance,! and were brought under one of the following 
heads :# 

1. Those that are exempted from taxation (pdarthartha). 
These were probably completely free from taxation, con- 
tributing not even soldiers. 

2. Of those that paid taxes in some form: 


(a) some supplied soldiers in lieu of the ordinary taxes 
(ayudhiya) ; 

(6) others paid taxes in the form of grains, cattle, gold, or raw 
material; 

(c) still others contributed free labour and dairy produce. 


The unit of financial administration was a group of five 
or ten villages,? and every such unit was under the charge 
of the gOfa, who looked after the accounts as ordered by 


1 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 3. 3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. Compare the dasagrdmikas mentioned in Ep. Ind., iv, 
no. 34. Also the dasddhyakshas, satadhyakshas, and désddhyakshas 
referred to in Vishnu, iii, 8-10. Also Manu, vii, 115. 
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the collector-general.4 The géfa appears to have been a 
maid-of-all-work and his duties were manifold. He 


(2) numbered fields and classified them as cultivated wet-lands, 
gardens, plains, forests, irrigation works, and so forth, and 

(b) fixed the boundaries of villages, fields, forests, and roads; 

(c) registered gifts, sales, charities, and remission of taxes 
regarding fields; 

(2) classified houses as tax-paying and non-tax paying; 

(e) registered the number of inhabitants of all castes in each 
village (i.e. the duty of a census register) ; 

(f) kept an account of the number of cultivators, cowherds, 
merchants, artisans, labourers, and slaves, and bipeds 
and quadrupeds; 

(g) fixed the amount of free labour tolls and other duties, gold 
and fines that could be collected from each village; and 

(4) kept an account of the number of young and old men, 
their history, occupation, income, and expenditure. 


Superior to the gdpa was the sthadntka or district officer, 
who attended to the accounts of the district. This person 
appears to have been a revenue official only, while the 
vashtramukhya® was probably a political officer. Neither the 
gopa nor the sthadntka was empowered to collect the tax known 
as balt.® The collection of this tax, as well as of arrears of 
revenue and the inspection of the work of the gdfa and 
the sthamkas, were undertaken by special commissioners 
(pradésh{ava), who were appointed by the collector-general. 

According to F. W. Thomas,’ the pradéshtadra was 
identical with the pradésika of the edicts of Asdka, and 
this official was charged with the executive duties of revenue 
collection and police. Kautilya gives the impression that 
this officer was a kind of government auditor in addition to 
being in charge of collecting certain kinds of revenue and 
superintending the work of the gdfa and the sthamka. He 
checked the affairs of other departments also. 

At the head of the finance department (country branch) 
was the collector-general.® 

¢ Arth., Bk. IX, ch. 3. 5 Ibid. © Supra, p. 118, 


7 J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 395 ff.; 1915, p. 112. Supra, p. 165. 
8 Compare Sukraniti, ii, 204 ff. 
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The gopa and sthaénika were found in the cities also. The 
former kept accounts of ten, twenty, or forty households. 
His duties were, as in the country, those of recording the 
caste, occupation, and other details of the people, and of 
ascertaining their income and expenditure. The sthadmka 
who had charge of the city had the same functions as his 
rural colleague.® At the head of these was the city super- 
intendent and the customs officer under the control of the 
collector-general. 

The final authority in the matter of finance, as in every- 
thing else, was the king, one of whose daily duties was to 
attend to the accounts of receipts and expenditure.!° This 
may have been purely formal so far as the details were 
concerned, as it is impossible for any person, however able, 
to look into details. The king perhaps superintended the 
general policy. 

As for the expenditure of public revenue, the depart- 
mental officers appear to have been primarily responsible. 
The chief officer of each department thoroughly scrutinized 
the real amount of the work done, the receipts and the 
expenditure relating to his department, both in detail and 
in the aggregate.“ Every department had its own accountant, 
treasurer, and others,!* and each minister was responsible 
for the finances of his department. ‘‘When employed as a 
minister,” observes Kautilya,1* “he (the courtier) shall show 
the net revenue that remains after all kinds of expenditure 
are met with.” This indicates individual responsibility. But 
the ministers were to present their accounts together, and 

®° Arth., Bk. II, ch. 36. It is probable that the sthantka was only 
the revenue officer, while the »dgarika, who was his superior, had 
other functions as well. 

10 Arth., Bk. I, ch. 19. Compare Ydjfhavalkya, i, 13, 327. 

11 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 9, Tasmddasya yi yasminnadhtharané 
$asansathah sa tasya karmané ydthatathyadmayavyayau cha vydsasa- 
masabhyamachakshita. 

12 Ibid. 

18 Avth., Bk. V, ch. 5, Niyujitah harmasu vyayavisuddhamudayam 
darsayét. 1% Avih., Bk. II, ch. 7. 
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this was perhaps in order to make an economic and wise 
minister an example to others. The ministers were chosen 
from among the courtiers noted for their great ability and 
trust,5 and yet they were checked by the king.® 

The heads of departments and the ministers were assisted 
by accountants. When the accountants submitted accounts 
they were not permitted to mix with one another, lest there 
be confusion of accounts.” Irregular and untimely accoun- 
tants were punished. Their superintendent had to receive 
and check the accounts of the clerks, and if he failed in his 
duty he was punished.#* Thus the system of checks was well 
developed, and at the head of all was the king himself. 

Retrenchment and economy also appear to have been 
familiar to the Mauryan financiers. Kautilya directs that 
the service of some government servants should be dispensed 
with when not conducive to financial prosperity.1® Economy 
was practised through a system of rewards and punishments. 
The rewards took various forms. One of them was that 
temporary hands in the departments were made permanent 
if the officials worked loyally and well.2° Money rewards 
were also given. For example, when the superintendent of a 
department increased the net revenue, either by increasing 
the receipts or by decreasing the expenditure, he was 
rewarded eight times the increase. Promotions were also 
made.* 

Punishments were not equally heavy. The Mauryan 
financiers recognized that “just as it is impossible not to 

18 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 9; Bk. I, chs. 8, 9, and 10. Compare Sukraniti, 
ii, 220 ff. 

6 Arth., Bk. I, ch. 19. ” Ayth., Bk. II, ch. 7. 

8 Ibid. 

19 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 9: 

Na bhakshayants yé thuarthdnnyayato vardhayantt cha. 
Nityddhikavah kdvydste vajnah priyahttévaiah. 

20 Thid. 

81 Avth., Bk. II, ch. 7, Yachchadgraddyasyantavavarne nivya var- 
adhéta, vyayasya va yatparthdpayét, tadashtagunamadhyaksham dapayét. 

3 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 9. 
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taste the honey or poison that finds itself on the tip of the 
tongue, so it is impossible for a government servant not to 
eat up, at least, a bit of the king’s revenue.”®* The conduct 
of all employees of the state was therefore watched by spies. 
Espionage was made complete use of in all its forms. When 
the guilty officers were found out, their ill-earned hoards 
were confiscated and they were transferred to other depart- 
ments. Fines were imposed for loss of revenue or increase 
of expenditure.™ 

The accounts were submitted at the close of the month 
of Ashadha,® which marked the end of the financial year. 
On the new year’s day the accounts were carefully audited 
and revenue and expenditure items were examined in detail, 
and the surplus also was scrutinized.” 

This system of financial administration indicates the 
highly organized system of government existing in India 
long before the Christian era. 

Kautilya mentions some checks to expenditure.* The first 
of them is investment of capital. This perhaps means that 
if money is invested it is locked up, and so will not be 
available to be spent and so checks expenditure. The second 
check is “relics of a wretched undertaking.’”’ This perhaps 
means that the failure of an undertaking prevents the state 


%3 Arth., Bk. II, ch. 9: 


Yatha hyadnasvddayitum na sakyam, 
Jthudtalastham madhu vd visham vd 
Arthastathd hyarthacharéna rajniah, 
Svalpépyandsvddayttum na Sakyah. 
a Jhid.: 
A svavayéchchipachitan viparyasyéchcha karmasu, 
Yathé na bhakshayantyartham bhaksitam nirvamanit vd. 

% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 7. % Tbid. a” Ibid. 

*% Arth., Bk. II, ch. 6, Vtkshépavyddhitdntardvambhaséshascha 
vyayapratyayah. Jolly (op. crt., vol. ii, p. 18) translates this passage 
as follows: ‘“‘Investment, an undertaking naturally weak, and the 
balance of an outlay, are heads of expenditure.’’ This translation 
appears incorrect. It 1s difficult to understand how the balance 
of an outlay can be an item of expenditure. 
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from spending any more on such dangerous undertakings, 
and expenditure on such enterprises is therefore checked. 
The third check is “savings from an estimated outlay.” 
Whatever sum of money is allotted for some purpose 
and it is more than is actually required, the next time 
when money is given for the same purpose the amount 
which was actually required the previous time and the 
savings therefore act as a check on the sanction of that 
amount of extra money. 
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anwrvahya, articles—Sohrabji on, 
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antahpuram, harem—-Expendi- 
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of, as source, 13; officials in the 
inscriptions of, 46, 165; rajju- 
kas under, 47, 65; independent 
countries in the time of, 76; 
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n13; mention of bal: 1n the 
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at the accession of, 135; bene- 
volent despotism of, 157; re- 
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ture in the edicts of, 157; refer- 
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ence to provinces in the edicts 
of, 163; mention of administra- 
tions in the edicts of, 164; 
King’s tours in the days of, 
168, 174; harem of, 170; kit- 
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second queen of, 178; lake 
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190 “1; navy of, 191; admin- 
istration of justice by, 198; 
reference to jails and prisoners 
in the edicts of, 199; pra- 
déstka officers under, 202 
Assessments, Revenue head, 35 
asvamika, a kind of wealth, 
33 % 37 
Atharva Véda, on units of mea- 
surement, 64 40; Sulka men- 
tioned in the, 77 » 15 
Athenian, poll tax, 99; income 
tax, 101; liturgiae, 105 
Athens, compared with Mauryan 
state, 15; aS a private capl- 
talist, 40; gate duty in, 82; 
tax on persons practising their 
arts in, 94” 5; poll tax in, 90, 
100; income tax in, 102; sales 
tax in, 107, 108; voluntary 
contributions in, 143 ” 35; 
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145 46; public festivals in, 
175 » 69; relief work in, 179 
Gtithyam, foreign articles—a divi- 
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ativadlrikam, carriage cess, 92, 103 
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Australia, land tax in, 70 

Austria, octroi duties in some 
towns of, 81 

auttamarntha, loans, 33 ” 37, 136 

avavodhana, of ASdka, 170 

Gyatitkshamam, emission on 
foreign goods, 82; trade taxes, 
III 

ayudhagaram, armoury—Expen- 
diture head, 158 

Gyudhiya, villages supplying 
soldiers in lieu of taxes, 201 

ayuktadandah, fines on govern- 
ment servants—Revenue head, 
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B 


Baden-Powell, on amount of 
revenue, 68; on land and irri- 
gation—revenue, 74 

bahirikas, foreigners—tax on, 29, 
99, I00 

bahu, measure, 47 

bahyam, external articles—a divi- 
sion of merchandise, 76, 78 

bali, tax or tributes, 29, 43, 44, 
202; a source of income, 116, 
117, 118 

Bana, description of palace 
grounds by, 180 ” 26 

Bankarpur inscription—mention 
of house tax in, 40 

Bannerjea, P. N, on durgam, 
27 n2; On sétu, 30 “26; on 
uvaja, 31 “29; On ownership 
of land, 52 ” 3; on parsva tax, 
103 2 18 

Bannerjea, R. D, on Chaurod- 
dharana, 49 

Barabar Hills, caves in, 173 

Barbara, pearls from, 76 

barbers, occupation, 29 » 13 

Bardasanes, Greek—on general 
exemptions of Brahmans from 
tax, 151; on the ruins of 
temples in Somanacons, 174 
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Barnett, L. D., on Kavadhanam, 
45 “51; on provision villages, 
166 ” 24 

Barygaza, trade centre, 77 

Bastable on octrois in Europe, 
81; on gate duty, 81; on 
public relief, 179; on education 
as a head of expenditure, 180 

batiguia, ordinance of—regarding 
prostitutes, 102 

Baudhayana, on amount of reve- 
nue, 69; on customs duties, 80 

Benefit, a canon of expenditure, 
156 

Berar, incidence of land revenue 
in, 70 » 68 

Bhadrabahu, Jain saint—migra- 
tion of, 181 

Bhadrapada, collection of bal 
tax in the month of, 46, 117 

bhadvapadtka, tax collected in 
the month of Bhadrapada, 42 

bhaga, item of revenue, 29, 32, 43, 
44, 45 251, 48, 97% 25; in 
land, 42, 59, 65, 127; as tax, 
55, 103; In mines, 123 

bhagabhéga, ° royalties, 148; see 
also royalty 

bhagavibhaga, share, 97 n 25 

Bhandarkar, D. R, on yuktas 
and upayukias, 165 n 15; on 
Asdka’s harem, 170; on nagala 
vyavahartka, 198 n 47 

Bhattaswami, on ndgartha, 28 
n5; On pangha, 32 35; on 
vasantitka and bhadrapadtka, 
42; on state-proprietorship of 
land, 53, 57; on Sulka, 77” 15, 
80; on concession to foreign 
goods, 82; on parsva tax, 103 
n 18; on manufacture of liquors, 
95 15; on bhagavibhaga, 
97 25; on utsanga (forced 
benevolences), 113; on bal, 
116, 117; on pindakara tax, 
119 ” 131; on ruprka charge on 
coins, 125 ” 35; on hire for 
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government boats, 126 m 40; 
on svabhimi, 126 n 42; on 
compensations for damage to 
crops, 131 ” 16 

bhéga, kind of revenue, 44, 45 
n 51 

bhritya, class of troops, 
N17 

bhusulkam, tax, 40 ” 25 and 
26 

Bijapur, 
tioning gambling tax, 
n QI 

Bindusdra, Maurya emperor— 
famine 1n the reign of, 182 

Boeckh, on harbour dues, 80; 
on income tax on prostitutes 
in Athens, 102; on Athenian 
liturgiae, 105; on revenue- 
raising methods in Athens, 
145 "46 

Bombay, permanent agricultural 
improvements exempted from 
enhanced assessments in, 150 
N15 

brahmadéya, gift lands, 43, 59, 
60, 148, 150, 172, 175, 179 

Brahmans, exempted from taxes, 
147, 150, 151 

brassage, on minted coins, 124, 
125 

bridge toll, in the Frankish 
kingdom, 89 

British India, state ownership 
of land in, 64; survey of land 
in, 64; revenue burden in, 
compared with Mauryan, 71; 
water rates in, 74; customs 
duties in, compared with Mau- 
ryan octrois, 85, 86, 87, 88; 
excise revenue in, 95; salt 
revenue in, 97; factories in, 
121; exemptions from assess- 
ments in, 150; famine relief in, 
183; large army in, 190 

British Isles, loans in, 137 

Broach, trade centre, 77 


192 


inscription at—men- 
II5 
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Buddhist travellers, on beneficial 
expenditure, 157 

budget, in ancient India, 134, 158 

buffoons, licence fees on, 94; 
income tax on, IOI 

Bihler, on kava, 45; on owner- 
ship of land, 53 » 7; on Sulka, 
97" 15 

Burnell, on ownership of land, 
53 "7 

Byzantine, general sales tax in, 
108 

Byzantium, tax on exhibitors in, 
94”5 


Canada, sales tax in, 108 
canons, of taxation, 23, 24, 25, 
26; of expenditure, 156, 157 

capitation tax, 100 ” 7 

carpenters, occupation, 29 ” 13 

carriage cess, 103 

Central Provinces, incidence of 
land revenue in, 70 ” 68 

Ceylon, As6ka’s relation with, 191 

Chakrapahita, Surashtra gover- 
nor—Sudarsana lake repaired 
by, 186 

Chammak copperplate, mention 
of akavada@y1 in, 44; mention of 
taxes on small purchases in,108 

Chanakya, on canon of conveni- 
ence, 23; on state, 137; see also 
Kautilya 

Chandragupta, Maurya emperor 
—religious expenditure in the 
days of, 173; famine in the 
reign of, 181, 182; migration 
of, 181, 182; Sudarsana lake 
constructed under,186; amount 
of theft in the camp of, 200 

Chandragupta II, Gupta king— 
charities of, to a vuthdva, 174 
n 62 

Chariots, department of, 165 

charities, expenditure on, 174 
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Chattamangala divase, Parosal 
festival—presents to the King 
during, 130 “9 

chauréddhavana, item of revenue, 
49, 50 

chaurdddharanikas, officers, 49, 
50 

China, fabrics from, 76 

Chéla, dynasty—Ay:v1kas taxed 
under, 100 

chovavajju, police tax, 30, 37, 46, 
48, 50, 118 

chévavajjukas, police officers, 48, 
49, 50, 199 

City-Superintendent (ndgartka), 
Revenue head, 28 

Civil administration or civil ex- 
penditure, a head of public 


expenditure, 159, 160, I61, 
163, 169 
Clitarchus, mentioning Indian 


salt mines, 96 ” 20 

cobblers, occupation, 29 n 13 

Cohn, Prof., on toll, 76 5; on 
kinds of toll in the Frankish 
kingdom, 89 

coins, revenue from the minting 
of, 124, 125 

Commerce, department of, 164, 
expenditure on commercial 
functions, 160; construction of 
commercial roads, 138 

Compensations, Revenue head, 
36, 63; duty on salt, 98; in 
mining, 123; for damage to 
crops, 131 

Compulsory, Revenue head, 35 

Confiscation, Revenue head, 35 

consumers tax, 97, 98; exemp- 
tion from, 98 

contractual public properties, 
Revenue head, 35 

contributions, item of revenue, 
44; voluntary, 139, 143 

Country parts, Revenue head, 
103; see also vashtva 

Cows, department of, 165 
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Crown lands, Revenue head, 36, 
51, 58, 59, 126, 127, 148; 
water cess in, 7I 

crown rent, same as land revenue, 
67 

cultivators, demands on—during 
financial stress, 139, 140, 141 

Cunningham, on the wealth of 
Taxila, 135 

current (Vartamdnah), a classi- 
fication of revenue, 33 ” 37 

customary duty, 148; see also 
Sulka 

customs duties, 22, 26, 27, 75, 
76, 78, 80, 81, 97, 116; Reve- 
nue head, 36 


D 


damaragatasvam, property of a 
political absconder, 34 ” 41,130 

damaragatasvamaputrakam, un- 
claimed property — Revenue 
head, 34 

Damodarpur copperplate, men- 
tion of vadstu in, 39 

danagahe, charitable hostel, 178 

dancers, licence fees on, 94; in- 
come tax on, IOI, 102 

danda, a measure, 47; see also 
fines 

dasadhyakshas, officers, 202 ” 3 

dasagramtkas, officers, 201 n 3 

DaSaratha, ASdka’s son—dedica- 
tion of caves by, 173 

David A. Wells, on general sales 
tax, 109 

Debt Service, head of public 
expenditure, 161 

Deccan, incidence of land reve- 
nue in, 70 n 68 

Defence, head of public expendi- 
ture, 160, 161 

deposit, of surplus revenue on 
interest, 137 

Derivative revenue, 
head, 35 


Revenue 
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désadhyakshas, officers, 201 ” 3 

Dévadnampnya Priyadars1, Asika 
—kitchen of, 170 

dévapiyipujadanartham svastiva- 
chanam, chanting of hymns— 
Expenditure head, 158 

dévatadhyaksha, superintendent 
of gods—revenue from, 29 

Developmental functions, Expen- 
diture head, 160 

dhamma, see dharma 

dhanas, a measure, 47 

dhanva, waste—a classification of 
land, 64 ” 40 

dharma or dhamma, ASsdka’s 
propagation of, 173, 175 

Dharma sutras, mention of sulka 


in the, 77 "15 

Dharma -Mahdématras, religious 
officers, 173 

dharma-ydatras, royal tours of 


morality, 174 
Dharmapaladéva, king—inscrip- 
tion of, mentioning kara, 45 
dharmapravartaka, king called as, 
198 

Dhavala of Hastikundi, gambler, 
115 nQI 

Dhruvasena I, king—inscription 
of, mentioning karada, 46; 
mentioning infantry, 192 ” 17 

Diodorus, reference to land rent 
in, 53” 5, 54, 55; to non-crown 
lands, 56 

Dion Chrysostom, on irrigation, 
188 ” 19 

Direct revenue, Kevenue head, 
35; direct taxes, 99 "4 

Domesday Book, land survey in, 
65 

Dominions, religious expenditure 
in, 172 ” 47 

double ownership of land, 62 
n 34; of mines in Ancient 
Greece, 62 ” 34 

double taxation, on foreign com- 
modities, 82 
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Dowell, on Roman taxes, 22 
dramatists, tax on, 141 
dronamukhas, subdivisions of 
provinces, 164, 198 
durga or durgam, vastuka revenue 
under, 27, 37 
dutapravartimam, messengers— 
expenditure head, 158 
dudvadéya, gate dues, 81 
adyiutaidhyaksha, superintendent 
for gambling, 114 


Ecclesiastical, head of expendi- 
ture, 159, 172 

Economy, canon of—in expen- 
diture, 156, 157 

Education, Expenditure head, 
159, 179, 180 

edulia, Roman tax, 80 

Egypt, land survey in, 65, 
73 n 82, 187; curative arrange- 
ments in, 177 

Ekbatana, palace in—compared 
with Mauryan, 170 

Elephants, department of, 165; 
revenue from forests, 31 

Ely and Wicker, on differing 
classifications of public reve- 
nue, 34 ” 42 

Eminent domain, expropriation— 
Revenue head, 35 

England, Inhabited House Duty 
in, 40, 112; poll taxes in, 99; 
charge for coinage in, 125; 
financial shock 1n, 139; in- 
ducement to additional crops 
in, 141; gift of war bonds, etc., 
to the government of, 142 
” 35; poor relief in, 179 

espionage, organization of, 166, 
205; system of, checking ex- 
penditure, 157 

Europe, special privileges in 
29 ” 13; octrois in, 81; source 
of income from licences, etc. 
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in, 94 ” 9; gambling-houses in, 
115; religious expenditure in, 
172 ” 47; municipal taxation 
in, 75, 76; financial chaos in 
the states of, 139 

excess profits tax, 34, 102; see 
also parsva 

Exchange, Revenue head, 36 

Excise, Revenue head, 36; duties, 
26, 75, 97; revenue from, 93, 95 

exhibitions, duties on, 94 

Expenditure, principle guiding, 
155, 156; canons of, 156, 157; 
heads of, 155, 158, 163; civil, 
163, 166; daily expenditure, 
160; on dependents of those 
who die on duty, 168; on 
political department, 166; pro- 
fitable expenditure, 160; ex- 
penditure on construction of 
aGvamas, 173; on royal tours 
and charities, 174; on public 
feasts (samajas), 175; on Mili- 
tary, Justice and Police, r90 

export duties, 78, 79 


F 


Factories, 121 

Fahien, Chinese traveller—men- 
tioning registration of families, 
10Oo 7; on monasteries, 173; 
mentioning free hospital, 177; 
on humanitarian works, 178 

Famine Commission, 186, 188; 
calculations of, on land reve- 
nue, 70 » 68 

famine relief, 66, 138; expendi- 
ture, 181 

Fees, Revenue head, 35; for 
supply of water, etc., in 
gambling, 114; for passport, 
132 

ferry, dues, tolls or charges, 
32 % 5, 90, OI, 92, 103; exemp- 
tion from, QI 
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Fick, reference to rvajjukas by, 
47 n 63 

fifth class, occupation, 29 ” 13 

Financial, administration, 201; 
dificulties—-revenue during, 
134, 136, 139, 140; causes of 
financial troubles, 137 

Fines (danda), 27, 29 ” 13, 32, 40, 
4I, 132, 133, 205; Revenue 
head, 33 ” 37, 35; On excess 
profits, 103; for gambling, 114; 
In mining, 123 

Fleet, on the date of the Artha- 
$astra, 13; on Vaishamya, 181 
nm 30; on capitation tax, 100 
n 7; on the date of a Sravana 
Belagola inscription, 181 ” 31 

foot-passenger toll, in the Frank- 
ish kingdom, 89 

forbidden articles, 1mportation 
of, 78, 79, 83 

forced benevolences (utsanga), 
113 

forcicartum, Roman tax, 80 

Forests, head of revenue, 36, 
120, 121; department of, 164; 
kinds of, 31 

France, octroi duties in, 81; 
general sales tax in, 108, I10; 
inducement to additional crops 
in, 141; expenditure on religion 
in, 172” 47 

franchises, 29 ” 13 

Frankish kingdom, kinds of toll 
in the, 89 

free labour, 41 

French colonies, taxes on weights 
and measures in, 28 ” 4 

Funchal (Medeira) Casinos at, 
open for gambling, 116 


G 


gambling, commissions on trans- 
actions in, I14, 115, 116; tax 
on, 4I ” 30, 114, II5 
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game forests, revenue from, 31 

Ganapari Sastri, on the date of 
the Arthasdstva, 13 5; on 
canon of convenience, 23 ” 16; 
on canon of economy, 23 ” 17; 
on revenue from ghee, 28 8; 
on revenue from sugar, 28 7 9; 
on revenue from towns, 29 
n20; on sétu, 30 26; on 
miulya, 32 32; on pangha, 
32 %35; On vastuka, 37; on 
Rava, 42; on vajjus, 46; on 
chérarajju, 48; on state-land- 
lordism, 58 16; on private 
ownership of land, 61 ” 28; on 
bali, 118; on pindakara tax, 
119 ” 130; on ruprtka charge on 
coins, 125 35; on hire for 
the king’s boats, 126 ” 40; on 
svabhum1, 127 n 42; on classi- 
fication of expenditure, 159 
nm15 

Ganesaghad plate, mention of 
infantry in, 192 17 

Ganges, river—wealth of the 
Nandas hidden in the waters 
of the, 135 

gate dues, 81; duty 1n Athens, 
82; a table for gate dues and 
octroi duties, 88, 89 

Gautama, on amount of revenue, 
69; on labour tax, 106; on 
treasure trove, 129; on stolen 
property, 199 

Gaya copperplate, 44, 60 26 

general sales tax, 107, 108, 109, 
IIO 

German conscription, gratuitous 
public service in, 105 

Germany, general sales tax in, 
108; forests as a source of 
income in, 120; inducement to 
grow additional crops in, 141; 
poor relief in, 179 

ghrita, ghee—revenue from, 28 

gift lands (brahmadtya), 59, 60; 
see also brahmadiya 
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Gifts, Revenue head, 35 

Girnar, inscription at, 44, 106, 
107, 135 #7, 163, 186; king’s 
treasury mentioned in the 
inscription at, 135 “7; lake 
Sudarsana mentioned in the 
inscription at, 186 

Goldsmiths, department of, 164 

gomandalam, herds of cows— 
Expenditure head, 159 

gopas, officers, 64, 67, 100 "7, 
118, I99, 20I, 202, 203; en- 
dowments to, 147, 166; duties 
of, 202, 203 

goruta, a measure, 47 

Government undertakings, Reve- 
nue head, 36, 120; expenditure 
on, 161, 162, 185, 188 

gramapas, officers, 67 

Gratuities, Revenue head, 35 

Great Britain, taxes in, 70 69; 
expenditure on religion 1n, 
172 N47 

Greece, ancient—harbour dues 
in, 80; forests as a source 
of income in, 120; borrowing 
from and confiscation of sacrec 
property in, 145 

Greek accounts—as a source fo 
the Mauryan period, 13, 14 
on private ownership of land 
59; on survey of land, 64; or 
payment of land revenue, 65 
on amount of revenue, 68; 0! 
getting revenue out of sacre 
property, 144, 145 ” 44; on ex 
emptions from taxation, 151 
on Mauryan administratior 
163; on Chandragupta’s palac 
170; on the fertility of th 
soil, 188; on combatants in tk 
army, 192 

Greek history—period of, 15 

Greek kingdoms—medical reli 
in the, 178 

Grtha vastuka, rules for constru: 
tion of houses, 38 
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haimana, winter crops, 127 

Haradatta, on Sulka, 78 n 15 

harbour dues or tolls, 80, 
92; in the Frankish kingdom, 
89 

Harem, Expenditure head, 160, 
170 

Harsha, king —administrative 
tours of, 168, 169 

Harsha Chanta, work—descrip- 
tion of palace grounds in, 
180 ” 26 

hastapravariimam, irrigation by 
manual labour, 72 

hastwvanam, elephant forests, 
120 

heirless property, an item of 
revenue, 130 

Hemachandra Ray Chandari, on 
the date of the Arthasdstra, 
I3"5 

heralds, income tax on, IOI 

herds (Uraja), a source of reve- 
nue, 132 

herdsmen, taxes on, III; allow- 
ance to, 168; demands on, 
during financial stress, 139, 
142 

hermits, revenue from, 148 7 5 

Hildebrandt, on the date of the 
Arthasasiva, 13 

Hippias, Greek tyrant —mea- 
sures of, to obtain money, 145 
n 46 

hivanya, gold, 44; tributes in, 
45 ” 51 

Hopkins, on taxation, 20 4 
and 5; on a passage regarding 
ownership of land, 53 "7 

Horses, department of, 165 

Hottir, inscription at, 40 

house tax, an item of revenue, 
40, 41, I12 

Huen Tsiang, Chinese traveller— 
on building ruins, 174 
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| Hultzch, on chovarajju, 48, 50; 


on prddéstkas, 165 n14; on 
Svénibala, 192 N17; on nagala 
uyavaharikas, 198 

hunters, taxes on, 111; allow- 
ance to, 168 


I 


Imayavaramban Nedemkerala- 
than, king—charities of, 175 

import duties, 76 5, 78, 79 

imports, 22, 80 

Income tax, Revenue head, 22, 
26, 35, 101; collection of, 
102 

increment value land tax, an 
item of revenue, 112 

indemnities, head of revenue, 35 

India, ancient amount of 
Mauryan revenue compared 
with modern, 70; foreign trade 
in, 77; poll taxes in, 100; 
labour tax in, 105, 106; exemp- 
tions from taxation in, 147,148; 
budget in, 158; grant of lands 
in,”166; king’s tours in, 168; 
construction and maintenance 
of roads in, 169; organization 
of Mauryan medical relief in, 
177; humanitarian works in, 
178; irrigation 1n, 187; Indian 
navy, 190, 191 

India, modern—land and irriga- 
tion revenue in, 74; amount of 
revenue compared with the 
Mauryan, 70; salt duty in, 96; 
absence of poor relief in, 179; 
see also British India 

indirect revenue, head of reve- 
nue, 36 

Infantry, department of, 165 

Inhabited House Duty, in Eng- 
land, 40, 112 

Interest, Revenue head, 36, 131, 
137 
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Ipticrates, advising the Athenian 
assembly on obtaining money, 
145 ” 46 

Irrigation, Revenue head, 36, 71, 
74; cess (udakabhdga) 55; 
amount of cess, 69; construc- 
tion of works, 138; govern- 
ment undertaking of works, 
184, 185, 186, 187; private 
undertaking of works, 187 

Isila, AS6kan town—administra- 
tion of, 164 

Isocrates, on tax on exhibitions, 
7425 

Italy, octroi duties in, 81; gate 
duty in, 82 

itara, z.e. non-terrestrial head of 
revenue, 33 % 37 


J 


Jacobi, on the date of the Artha- 
$astra, 13 

jaghivs, exempt from revenue, 
147, I50 

James Wilson, finance minister 
—on Finance, 19 

Japan, land tax in, 70 

Jatakas, 39, 118, 178; bai in the, 
116, 118; humanitarian works 
mentioned in the, 178 

Jayanta, Maharaja—inscription 
of, 148 

Jayaswal, K. P., against state- 
landlordism, 52; on private 
ownership of land, 57, 59, 62; 
on forbidden articles, 83 ” 45, 
84 

Jolly, on the date of the Artha- 
$astva, 13, 14; on canon of 
convenience, 23 ” 16; on canon 
of economy, 23 17; on 
nagarika, 28 5; on damara- 
gatasvam, 34 N41; on vydyt, 
32 N 34, 125 2 35; on parigha, 
32 #35; on paraprachara, 
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34 38; on pdaritrinikam, 34 
"m40; on sétubandhah, 37; on 
vastuka, 38; on vajju, 46; on 
chéravajj%, 48; on ownership 
of land, 53 » 7; on state-land- 
lordism, 58 16; on import 
and export duties, 81 29; 
on bait, 116; on riptka, 125 
N35; on nauhatakam, 126 
m4; on svabhumt, 127 n 42; 
on pindavisham, 169 35; on 
expenditure heads, 205 
Jugera, taxes on, 65 ” 43 
jugglers, income tax on, Io1 
Justice, expenditure on, 197 


K 


Kakanadabota, vithdva at, 174 
n 62 

kahani, coin, 124 

Kalidasa, on bait, 118; on tax on 
hermits, 148 ” 5 

Kalinga, 187; viceroyalty at 
some place in, 164 

Kama Jataka, on balt, 116 

Kamariupa, Assam. —~ import 
articles from, 76 

kamas, a measure, 47 

Kanakasabhai Pillai, on amount 
of revenue, 70; on South 
Indian tolls, 90 

kanjakasodhanam, suppression of 
disturbances, 199 

kava, taxes—Revenue head, 29, 
37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 59, 
60 ” 24, 78 nm 15, 117, 118, 
148 

kavada, tax-paying houses, 41; 
crown tenants, 42; field, 46; 
tax-payers, 54 

karadah, tax-payers, 59, 60 ” 24; 
see also under kavada 

havadhanam, tax, 45 ” 51 

karmadniah, manufactories—ex- 
penditure head, 158 
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kdrusitlpiganah, guilds of artisans 
and handicraftsmen—revenue 
from, 28, 94 

Karuvaki, second queen of ASdka 
—donation of, 178 

kashthatrinavatah, firewood and 
fodder—Expenditure head, 159 
180 7 22 

Kaspian sea, trade centre, 77 

Kathiawar, 186; Pushyagupta 
in charge of, 163 

katis ? number, 135 

haushteyaka, state water-works, 
73 

Kautilya, see also Chanakya; 
Avthasastva of, 13, 14; on 
finance, 19, 20; on ideal coun- 
try, 21, 22, 138; on canon of 
economy, 23; on canon of cer- 
tainty, 24; classification of 
revenue by, 27; on revenue 
from weights and measures, 
28 n4; on sétu, 30 n26; on 
VYAjt, 32 N 34; ON Vastu, 37, 39; 
on vdstuka, 38; on house tax, 
41; on kara, 42; on tax, 45; on 
chorarajyju and chorvarazjuka, 
48, 49; on police officers, 50; 
on ownership of land, 54; 
on bhaga tax, 55; on state- 
landlordism, 58; on private 
ownership of land, 59, 60, 61; 
on building and sites, 61; on 
restriction of the right of 
alienation, 62; on standards of 
measurement, 65; on payment 
of taxes, 66; on collection of 
revenue, 67; on amount of land 
revenue, 68, 69; on water cess, 
69, 71, 74; on king’s duty, 71; 
on import articles, 76; on 
classification of goods, 79; on 
customs duty, 81; on ferry 
tolls, 90; on fishing licence, etc., 
94; on registration of family 
details, 100 "7; on excess 
profits tax, 104; on free labour, 


107; on tax on animals, III; 
on trade taxes, 111; on public 
auction, 113; on kiptpta, 119; 
on extraction of oil, etc., 121 
”9Q; On mines, 122, 189; on 
mercantile marine, 126, 190; 
on svabhumt, 126 42; on 
inducement to farmers, 128; on 
treasure trove, 129; on interest, 
131; on budget, 134; on the 
best treasury, 135; on public 
borrowing, 136; on ddiya, 137; 
on revenue-raising methods in 
financial difficulties, 139, 143, 
144, 145, 146; list of financial 
troubles given by, 139 ” 27; 
on fines, 132; on demands on 
cultivators in financial stress, 
I4I n 31; on demands on mer- 
chants during times of famine, 
142, 143; on tax on people 
coming to see the appear- 
ance of a spirit, 144 ” 37; on 
endowment of lands, 147; 
on expenditure, 155, 156; on 
benefit canon of expenditure, 
156; on depleted treasury, 158; 
classifying public expenditure, 
158, 159; on Mauryan admin- 
istration, 164; on pradeshirt, 
165 ” 14, 202, 203; On salaries, 
166; on quarters for officials, 
168, 197 ” 40, on the harem, 
169, 170; on kitchen and 
harem as items of expenditure, 
170; on expenditure on religion, 
173, 176; on celebration of 
feasts, 175; mentioning veter- 
inary surgeons, 177; on mena- 
geries and museums, 180; as a 
pupil in the Taxila university, 
180; on famine relief, 181, 182, 
184; on irrigation works, 185, 
188, on the commissariat, 191, 
193, 194, 197; On expenditure 
on the military, 192, 196; on 
animals used in wars, 197; 
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on judicial courts, 198, 200; 
on the police, 199, 200; on 
economy in expenditure, 204; 
on promotion, rewards, etc., 
to officials, 204; on checks to 
expenditure, 205 

kéddva, wet crops, 127 

Keith, see Macdonell and 

Kérala, pearls from, 76 

Khalmpur, inscription at, 45 

khani, mines—revenue from, 30 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga— 
celebrating utsavas and samd- 
jas, 175; irrigation works of, 
187 

kharvatikas, subdivisions of 
dronamukhas, 164 

khtla, barren—a classification of 
land, 64 ” 40 

Kielhorn, on tulya-méya, 28 n 4; 
on kava, 44 51, 45; on 
pindaka, 119 ” 131 

king’s tours, item of expenditure, 
168 

kitchen, royal—item of expen- 
diture, 170 

kinipta, tax, 32, 119 

koshtagaram, storehouse—Expen- 
diture head, 158 

Krishna Sastri, on kara, 46 

kshara, sugar—revenue from, 
28 

Kshatrvyas, hereditary warriors, 
192 

kulapat, president of a uthdra, 
179 

Kulluka, on balt, 117 

Kulottunga III, Chola king—levy 
of poll tax by, 100 

Kumaspinda Jataka, on presents 
to the king, 130 9 

kupyagreham, storehouse of raw 
materials—Expenditure head, 
158 

Kurudhammayjataka, 47 

Kydsanur, inscription at—men- 
tioning taxes, 50 
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Labourers, exempt from con- 
sumers tax on salt, 151 

Labour tax, labour in lieu of 
tax, 104, 105, I2I "9 

lakshanadhyaksha, mint—Reve- 
nue head, 28, 36, 124, 125 

Land, ownership of, 51, 53 ” 7, 
62; state-landlordism, 52, 53, 
54, 58, 59; private ownership 
of, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63; survey 
of, 64, 65; revenue, see Land 
revenue 

Land revenue, Revenue head, 35, 
46, 51, 55, 56, 59, 62, 63 ” 35, 
67, 70, 74, 116, 118, 127, 147; 
methods of levying, 65; amount 
of, 68, 69; incidence of, 70 n 68; 
exemption from, 148, 150; 
remission of, under British 
rule, 149, 150; also called 
land tributes, 53, 55, 72, 73 

Last Balance, Revenue head, 34 

Lautakulya, country—garden in, 
180 

Law and Order, Expenditure 
head, 160, 161 

lease oy leasehold, 62, 63 34; 
perpetual lease, 62 

Leauman, on the date of a 
Sravana Belagola inscription, 
18I ” 31 

lékhakas, secretaries, 165 

Le Roy Beaulieu, against general 
sales tax, IIo 

licence, duties, 93; fees on actors, 
etc., 94; fees on liquors, 95; 
in the manufacture of salt, 97; 
in gambling, 114; in mining, 
122, 123 21; in trading, 
during financial difficulties, 
141 

liquor, revenue from, 95, 96; 
department of, 164 

liturgiae, personal public service 
in Athens, 105 
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loans, 136, 137, 138; raised in 
foreign states, 138; for grain 
loans see Apamstyaka 

loha metals, 142 32 

Lummini, free of ubalska tax, 118 

Lycian, on tax on exhibitors, 
94"5 


M 


Macdonell and Keith, on private 
ownership of land, 59; on 


Sulka, 77 " 15; on bali, 
117 

Madhura, cotton fabrics from, 
76 


Madras, incidence of land reve- 
nue in, 70 ” 68; excise duty on 
salt 1n, 97; permanent agri- 
cultural improvements exemp- 
ted from enhanced assessments 
in, 150 215 

Mahabharata, on private owner- 
ship of land, 59; on forced 
labourers, 106; on loans, 137; 
organization of kingdom in the, 
164; mention of humanitarian 
works in the, 178; on 1rmga- 
tion, etc., 187; on quarters for 
civil officials, 197 ” 40 

mahamdatras, civil officers, 
216 

mahanasam, kitchen—Expendi- 
ture head, 158 

Mahadvamsa, on forced labour, 
107 "47 

mail armour, 
bidden, 88 

Major Wilks, 5479 

Malwa, 163, 187, 1n charge of 
Pushyagupta, 163 

MAamilanéar, saint—on the wealth 
of the Nandas, 135 

madnavyaji, tax, 82 n 38 

Manivas, age of the—survey of 
land in, 64 


165 


import of—for- 
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manirts, civil officers, 165 n 
16 

Manu, on kava, 42 35, 43, 44; 
on ownership of land, 53 27; 
on private ownership of land, 
59; on amount of revenue, 69; 
on Sulka, 78 n 15; on ferry toll, 
go ” 69; on tolls, 91 » 76; on 
labour tax, 105; on gambling, 
115 96; on demands on 
cultivators during financial 
difficulties, 140; exempting 
$vdtriyas from tax, 150; on or- 
ganization of kingdom, 164; on 
daily maintenance to women 
and menials 1n royal service, 
170 245; Manusmrt{: on bails, 


117 
Manufactories, Revenue head, 
36; expenditure on, 189; 


manufactures, 121, 122, 124 

market toll, in the Frankish 
kingdom, 89 

masha, weight, 124, 132 

maula or maulabala, hereditary 
troops, 192 

Maurya, king’s tours, 169; irri- 
gation works, 188 

Mauryan—period, 13, 14, 15; 
sources for the period, 13; 
organization of the empire, 
14; financial system, 16, 19, 51, 
70; State revenue resources, 
21; taxes compared with the 
Roman, 22; principal source 
of revenue, 26; heads of in- 
come, 27; Revenue heads com- 
pared with modern ones, 35, 
36, tax on the sale of land, 40; 
tax on the sale of articles, 40; 
court—Greek ambassador in 
53, 182; land-proprietorship, 
63; methods of levying land 
revenue, 65; payment of taxes, 
66; land revenue compared 
with modern Indian, 70; water 
rates, 72, 74; foreign trade, 76, 
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Opium, Revenue head, 36 

Orissa Famine Commission, 181 

Ormenus, mountain, Pliny’s men- 
tion of, 96 

ownership of land, see under 
Land 

oxen, tax on, 45 

Oxus, the, trade centre, 77 


P 


packhorse toll, in the Frankish 
kingdom, 89 

padagépa, military servant for 
a horse, 194 ” 26 

Palitana plate, 46 

Pallava, dynasty, 45 

pana, coin, 125, 132 

pandesa, square measure, 47 

Pandya (Paundvaka), kingdom— 
woollen products from, 76; 
pearls from, 76 

panyagriham,warehouse—Expen- 
diture head, 158 

panyasamstha, warehouse of mer- 
chandise—revenue from, 28 

pavabhumi, others’ site, 61 

Paramadra Chamundaraja, Para- 
mara king, inscription of, 41 

paramasamvatsartka, balance of 
previous year—Revenue head, 
34 

pavraprachava, in the hands of 
others—Revenue head, 34 

parigha, tax in respect of mines, 
32, 123 

partharika, villages exempt from 
taxation, 201 

pavitrinikam, compensation — 
Revenue head, 34, 63; see also 
compensations 

Parosal festival, presents to the 
king during, 130 "9 

parsva or parsvam, excess profits 
tax—Revenue head, 34, 103, 
118 
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parthiva, terrestrial — Revenue 
head, 33 ” 37 

particular sales tax, 107, 108 

Passport, fee, 132; department 
of, 165 

pasumrigapakshivydlavajak, mu- 
seums of beasts, deer, birds, 
and snakes, heads of expen- 
diture, 159; see also museums 

Pataliputra, capital, 27 2; 
land survey in, 73 ” 82; irti- 
gation in, 73 ” 82, 187; admin- 
istration of poll tax in, 100; 
administration of, 165, 170; 
Yuan Chwang’s description of, 
173; parks in, 180; admiral of 
the fleet in, 190; commissariat 
in, I9I, 193, 194 

pathyasvavathaduipaparigvah, in- 
fantry, cavalry, chariots, and 
elephants, heads of expen- 
diture, 159 

pattana, towns—revenue from, 29 

Paundvaka, see Pandya 

pautava, weights and measures— 
revenue from, 27 

Pellaka-pellaka, ° 
n gl 

penal power, fines and penalties 
—head of revenue, 35 

perkkadamat, tax on individuals, 
100 27 

permanent agricultural improve- 
ments, exempted from en- 
hanced assessments, see under 
agriculture 

perpetual, tax, 63 34; lease, 
see under lease 

Persia, pearls from, 76 

personal taxes, 99 ” 4 

pimps, income tax on, 101 

pindaka, payments in kind, 45, 
1IQ # 131 

pindakava, tax, 42, 118, 119 

Pindavisham, fictitious travelling 
provisions, 169 ” 35 

Pithapuram plate, 46 


grant, 115 
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players on musical instruments, 
income tax on, IOI 

Plehn, on import duties, 79; on 
excess profits tax, 103; on 
increment value land tax, 112 

Pliny, on Indian merchandise, 
77; on salt, 96; on Indian 
extraction of oils, 121 ”9; on 
the army, Ig! 

poletae, authority of, 63 ” 34 

Police, Expenditure head, 160, 
197; Organization under the 
Mauryas, 198; tax, 50 

Political, Expenditure head, 1509, 
166; department, 166; missions, 
166 

Poll tax, Revenue head, 22, 35, 
99; in England, 99; on for- 
eigners, 29, 99, 100; in Ameri- 
can commonwealths, 99; on 
Ajivtkas, 100 

Poona, water cess on sugar-cane 
growing lands in, 74 86 

poor relief, expenditure on, 177; 
system of, 178, 179 

Porphyrius, quoting from Bar- 
dasanes, 174 

portor:um, Roman tax, 80 

Portugal, octro1 duties in, 81; 
gambling in, 116 

Portuguese, decree on gambling 
by the, 115 

Posts and telegraphs, Revenue 
head, 36 

Pottiyir, house tax in, 40 

pradéshjava or pradéshfarah, col- 
lector-general, 118; special 
commissioner, 202 

pradéshty:, police commussioner, 
165 "14, 199, 202, 203 

pradésikas, officers, 165; same 
as pradéshtava, 202 

prakvaya, money rent on salt, 97 

pranayakriya, acts of affection, 
113 2 83 

prasasta, officer in charge of free 
labourers, 107 
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prasta, pioneers under, 191 

pratyadéya, loan, 136, 137 

Pravaraséna, king—inscription 
of, 44, 108 

prékshdvétana, licence fees on 
exhibitions, 94 

premia (vydi), item of revenue, 
32 

premium, special—in respect of 
mines, 123 

Presents, Revenue head, 33 » 37, 
130 

private ownership of land, see 
undey Land 

profits, from the manufacture of 
goods from minerals, 123; of 
coinage in respect of mines, 123 

prostitutes, tax on, 15, 93, IOI, 
102, 141; heirless property of, 
131; department of, 165; poli- 
tical service of, 166 

Protection, against social disease 
—Expenditure head, 160; ex- 
penditure on protective func- 
tions, 160 

Provincial rates, Revenue head, 
35 

provision villages, 166 24 

public auction, sales tax during, 
109; of land and buildings, 113 

public borrowing, 136; in finan- 
cial difficulties, 139 

public debts, 136, 138 

Public domains, Revenue head, 
35 

public expenditure, classification 
of, 158, 160; see also Expen- 
diture 

public feasts (samdjas), expen- 
diture on, 175 

Public industries, Revenue head, 


35 

Public undertakings, Revenue 
head, 36; expenditure on, 161, 
162 

public works, 138; heads of 
expenditure, 159 
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Punjab, incidence of land reve- 
nue in, 70 7 68 

punyasthadna, places of pilgrim- 
age—expenditure on the con- 
struction of, 173 

Pushya,month—bvais tax collected 
in, 117 

Pushyagupta, governor — in 
charge of Kathiawar and Mal- 
wa, 163; construction of the 
lake Sudarsana by, 186 


Q 


quarter, a measure, 47 
quarters, for civil officers, 168, 
197 ” 40 


R 


Radhagovind Basak, on kara, 
45 251; on chaurdddarana, 50 

Raghavananda, on kara 44; on 
bals, 117 

Railways, Revenue head, 36 

vajabhdga, king’s share, 42 ” 35 

Rajandréyana Sambhavaraga, 
king—record of, mentioning 
tax on individuals, 100 7 

Rajaraja III, ChéJa king—levy of 
poll tax by, roo 

Rdjatarangint, work—on temples 
built by Asoka, 173 

vajju, revenue from land, 30, 37, 
48, 118; length for measuring 
lands, 46, 47 

vajju gahaka amacco, officer, 47 

vajjukas ox vajjus, officers, 46, 
47 n 63, 65, 165 

Ramachandra, on kara, 44; on 
balt, 117 

Rampal copperplate, 49 

Rangaswamy Aiyangar, on the 
date of the ArthaSdsiva, 13 5 

vashjra or rashtram,country parts, 
29, 42, 73; revenue from, 46 
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vashiva mukhya, political officer, 
202 

Registration, Revenue head, 36; 
fees from guilds, 94 

relief works, in famine, 179, 184 

religious tax, 116 

remissions, 66 

retrenchment, 157, 204 

Revenue, resources of, 21, 22; 
classification of, 31, 33, 34, 35; 
36; exemption from, 147; pro- 
portion of, to expenditure, 
155; department of, 165; from 
balt, 29; from capital (mula), 
32; from chérarajju, 30; from 
country parts (vdshfram), 29; 
from crown lands (sia), 29; 
excise from liquor (surd), 28; 
in financial difficulties, 134, 
139; from fines (danda or 
atyaya), 27, 32; from fixed 
taxes (kiy:pia), 32; from flower 
gardens, 31; from _ forests 
(vana), 31; from forts (dur- 
gam), 27; from fruit gardens, 
31; from ghee (ghritam), 28; 
from guilds of artisans and 
handicraftsmen (hdrnszlpiga- 
nah), 28, 94; from herds 
(vvaja), 31; from houses and 
sites, 39, 40; from irrigation 
(sétu), 30; from kara, 29; from 
land and waterways (sthaja- 
pathodvaripathaséha), 31; from 
land revenue (bhadga), 29; from 
lands growing sugar-cane, 31; 
from mercantile marine, 29 
n19; from merchants (vansk), 
29, 42; from munes (Ahani), 30; 
miscellaneous, 129; from oils 
(tatla), 28; from parigha, 32; 
from pasture grounds (utvt- 
tam), 30; from poll taxes on 
undesirable foreigners (bahiyr:- 
kas), 29; from premia (vyé#), 
32; from premium on coins 
(ruprka), 32; from prostitutes 
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(vésya@), 28; from rajju, 30; 
from road cess (vartani), 30; 
from road of traffic (vantk- 
patha), 31; from share (bhdga), 
32; from slaughter of animals 
(suna), 28; from state gold- 
smiths (sauvarntkd), 28; from 
sugar (kshdra), 28; from the 
superintendent of gods (déva- 
tadhyaksha), 29; from superin- 
tendent of rivers, ferries, boats, 
and ships (nadipalastarénavah), 
29; from taxes on building sites 
(vastuka), 28; from taxes on 
houses, 28; from threads 
(sétva), 28; from tolls, 29 ” 19; 
from towns (pajfana), 29; 
from vegetable garden, 31; 
from warehouse of merchan- 
dise (panyasamstha), 28; from 
weights and measures (pau- 
tava), 27; from wet field lands, 
31 

rice, on the date of a Sravana 
Belagola inscription, 181 

Rig Véda, on suika, 77 2 15; bals 
in the, 117 

yitutk, performer of sacrifices— 
concessions to, 172 

river toll, in the Frankish king- 
dom, 89 

roads, cess or tax, 42, 90, 9I 
n 76, 92, 103, 104; toll in the 
Frankish kingdom, 89; expen- 
diture on the construction and 
maintenance of, 169 

Roman taxes, 22, 65 ” 43, 80; 
taxes on jugera, 65 1 43 

Rome, Indian trade with, 77; 
general sales tax in, 108 

rope dancers, income tax on, IOI 

Royal domain, Revenue head, 
118, 127 

Royal household, Expenditure 
head, 159, 169 

royal measure, larger than mar- 
ket measure, 97 
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royalty (bhdhabhoga), Revenue 
head, 130, 148; on mines, 


33” 37, 123; indulgence of— 
in huge expenditure, 157 

Rudraddman, Satrap, 106; trea- 
sury of, 44; Girndr inscription 
of, 44, 106, 107, 135 "7, 163, 
186; on his repairs to the 
Sudarsgana lake, 186; on 1rri- 
gation works, 187 

vupa, profits of coinage, 123; 
charge, 132 

vuptka, special premium in mines, 
123; charge on coins, 32, 125 


S 


sabhutapdtapratyah, toll upon the 
appearance of a spirit, 144 ” 37 

s&hajtka, normal—Revenue head, 
33 * 37 

salaries, of government servants, 
166, 167; to king’s relations, 
169; to officials of the royal 
household, 170, 171; eccle- 
siastical, 172 

Sales, of bonds—Revenue head, 
35; tax, 22, 26, 29 18, 107, 
108, 109; kinds of sales tax, 
107; sales tax also called 
Turnover tax, 107; tax on sale 
of articles, land, and private 
houses, 40 

salt, Revenue head, 36, 96; duty 
on imported salt, 81, 97, 98 

sama@jas, fairs or public feasts 
95 213; expenditure on, 175 

Samapa, administration of, 164 

Samudragupta, king—inscription 
of, 44, 60 ” 25 

Sanction, canon of—in expendi- 
ture, 156, 157 

sangrahanas, smaller divisions of 
Kharvatihas, 164 

Sanjan plate, of Amdghavarsha I, 
mentioning toll paid on the 


appearance of a spirit, 144 " 37 
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sankvadnta, whatever has changed 
hands—Revenue head, 34 
Santiparva, Mahdbhdrata chap- 
ter, on amount of revenue, 69; 
on public borrowing, 136; on 
revenue-raising methods dur- 
ing financial difficulties, 145; on 
exemption from taxation, 151 
savanjams, free of revenue, 150 
Sarkar, on sdhajzka, 33 ” 37; on 
bhusulkam, 40 n 25 and 26 
Sarvajfiandrdyana, on kara, 42 
” 35, 44; on balt, 117 
sarvamanya, kind of tenure, 
148 ” 4 
Satadhyakshas, officers, 201 7” 3 
Saurdshtra, province, 186 
sauvarnikas, state goldsmiths— 
revenue from, 28 
Saéyanacharya, on bal1, 118 
Scientific and miscellaneous, 
Revenue head, 36 
Seligman, on canon of adequacy, 
25 22; om revenue from 
weights and measures, 28 u 4; 
classifying revenue, 34, 35; on 
royal income from licences, etc. 
in mediaeval Europe, 94 9; 
on modern poll tax, 100; on 
sales tax, 107, 109, I10; on 
exemptions from taxation, 147 
séndbhakta, war tax, 112, 118 
seniorage,on coins minted,124,125 
settlement, forms of, 65 
sétu, irrigation tax, 30, 39 
sétubandhah, buildings of any 
kind, 37; irrigation works, 185 
shadbhaga, amount of land reve- 
nue, 69, 116 
shadbhagin, king known as, 69 
Shah, K. T., on present water 
rates, 72; on salt duty in 
India, 96° on problem of de- 
fence, I90 n I 
Shama Sastri, on the date of the 
Arthasdstra, 13; on ndgarika, 
28 "5; on sé, 30 "26; on 
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parigha, 32 35; on para- 
prachava, 34 38; on sétu- 
bandhah, 37; on vdstuka, 37, 
38; on kara, 41, 42; on vajju, 
46; on angulas, 47; on chéra- 
vajju, 48, 50; on state-land- 
lordism, 58 16; on private 
ownership of land, 61 ” 28; on 
crops grown on uncultivated 
waste lands, 63 36; on water 
rates, 73 80; on Sulka, 77 
m15; on articles sold free of 
duty, 84; on drinking and 
manufacture of liquors, 95 
m15; on balt, 116; on ruptka 
charge on coins, 125; on nau- 
kahadtakam, 126 n 41; on sva- 
bhum1, 126 42; on Iloha, 
142 ” 32. 

shepherds, taxes on, III 

Shirras, on canon of sanction, 
157; Classifying public expen- 
diture, 160; on expenditure on 
religion, 172 ” 47 

shop taxes, 40, 41 

Simhala, pearls from, 76 

stmhantka, ordinary labour tax, 
105 

singers, income tax on, IOI 

sisa, metal, 125 

stta, income from crown lands, 
29, 42, 43, 48, 127 

Sivaskandavarman, king, grant 
of, 45 

skandapravartimam, irrigation by 
water hfts, 72 

Slaughter-house, department of, 
165 

Smith, U. A., on state-land- 
lordism, 52; on ownership of 
land, 62; on amount of reve- 
nue, 67, 68; on ASsdka’s efforts 
to propagate dharma, 175; on 
free hospital, 177; on chari- 
table hostel, 178; on Asdka’s 
sea-going fleet, 191; on army 
pay, 195 ” 28 
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Social, Expenditure head, 161 

Sohrabji, I. J., on parigha, 
32 35; on pavaprachayva, 
34 38; on pavihinskam, 34 
n40; ON chorarajju, 48; on 
state-landlordism, 58 » 16; on 
anivuGhya articles, 84 45; 
on nauhdjakam, 126 n 41; on 
anthastha, 177 44; on khash- 
thatrinavajah, 180 n 22 

Solin, on army, 194 ” 27 

SoméSvaradéva I, king—inscrip- 
tion of, 40 

Sopiethes, country of, 96 1 20 

Southern commonwealths, mod- 
ern licences in, 95 79 

Southern or South India, land 
tax in, 66; amount of ancient 
revenue in the kingdoms of, 
70; ancient tolls in, 90; com- 
pulsory labour in, 106, 107; 
ancient trade taxes in, III 
n66; medical relief in the 
states of, 178; irrigation in, 187 

Spain, octroi duties in, 81 

Spartans, army of the, 194 » 26 

Special assessments, Revenue 
head, 35 

Sravana Belagola, mention of 
famine in an inscription at, 181 

Sravasti, ancient city, 175 

Svéntbala, Hultzch on, 192 » 17 

Srichandradéva, king—inscrip- 
tion of, 49 

Srinivasiengar, P. T., on survey 
of land, 65 ” 40 

Svétrrya, heirless property of, 
130; exemption of, from taxa- 
tion, 150, 151 

Stamps, Revenue head, 36 

state, as a big business man, 189 

state-landlordism, see under Land 

Stationery and printing, Reve- 
nue head, 36 

Sten Konow, on karada, 46 

sthafapathovdripathaséha,land and 
waterways—revenue from, 31 
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sthanthas, officials, 46, 118; en- 
dowment of land to, 147, 166; 
in charge of a province, 163; 
superior to gépa, 202, 203 

Storehouse, department of 164 

Strabo, reference to vajjukas by, 
47; On state-landlordism, 54, 
55; on crown lands, 56; on 
irrigation, 73 82; on Indian 
foreign trade, 76; on a moun- 
tain of fossil salt in India, 
g6 ” 20; on general sales tax, 
108, 109; on mercantile marine, 
126; on presents to the king, 
130; on fertility of the soil, 
185 #2; on irrigation on 
Pataliputra, 187; on the com- 
missariat, 191; on animals 
used in wars, 197 

successions, tax on, 22 

Sudarsgana, lake, 186, 188 

$udras, service of, in heu of tax, 105 

Suidas, 102 

Sukra, on finance, 21; on canon 
of certainty, 24 m 20; classi- 
fying revenue heads, 33 ” 37; 
on police tax, 50; on methods 
of revenue collection, 67; on 
amount of revenue, 69, 70; 
on water rates, 73; on Sulka, 
77 15; on labour tax, 106; 
on general sales tax, 108; on 
war tax, 112; on royalty in 
mining, 123 222; on budget, 
134; his scheme of expenditure 
135 ” 4; on public borrowing, 
136; on the tmportance of 
interest, 137; on revenue- 
raising methods in financial 
difficulties, 144, 145; on re- 
missions, 149; on quarters for 
officials, 168; on king’s tours, 
168; on irrigation, 187; on 
maula, 192; on salary to the 
army, 192 “19 

Sukvaniti, on house tax, 40; on 
land survey, 65 38; on 
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salaries of herdsmen, 155; on 
organization of a kingdom, 
164; mention of humanitarian 
works in, 178 

$ulka, tax—Revenue head, 33 
"37, 41, 435 44. 45 "51, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 97 115, 98, 103, 
117, 123, 148 

$ulkasala, octroi house, 77, 78, 79 

sumantva, officer to keep ac- 
counts of public debts, 136 

sunad, slaughter of animals— 
revenue from, 28 

Superannuation, Revenue head, 36 

survd, liquor—revenue from, 28 

Surplus, canon of—in expenditure 
156, 157, 158; budget, 134, 
135, 155 

survey of land, see under Land 

Susa, royal palace in—compared 
with Mauryan, 170 

sutva, threads—revenue from, 28 

suvarna, coin, 124 

Suvarnagiri, viceroyalty at, 164 

svabhumi, crown lands, 126 n 42 

svamtkam, ownership, 61 

svasétubhyah, private irrigation 
works, 61 28 

Switzerland, poll tax in, 99 


T 


tatla, oils—revenue from, 28 

Takshasila, viceroyalty at, 164; 
university of, 179; see also 
Taxila 

Tanjore, great temple at—built 
by forced labour, 106 

tavadéya, ferry charges, 103 

Taxation, canons of: adequacy 
or sufficiency, 25; of certainty, 
24; of convenience, 23; of 
economy, 23, 24; of equity, 26; 
of variety, 25, 26; on the 
capital value of the land, on 
area, sale value of the land, 
net income and according to 
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produce, 65 ” 43; increase of, 
in financial difficulties, 139; 
excessive, for the rich, 142; 
exemptions from, 147, 150; 
regulated by the principle of 
surplus budget, 155 

Taxes, Revenue head, 35; exemp- 
tions from, 148, 151; remission 
of, 149; villages free of, 43; 
forms of paying the, 22; 
Mauryan and Roman com- 
pared, 22; kinds of—akavaday1 
taxes, 44; on animals, 22, 111; 
bhddvapadtka, 42; on the birth 
of a prince, 113; on building 
sites, 41, 112; on commodities 
sold, 22, 26,75; customs duties, 
22, 26, 27, 75, 76, 78, 80, 81, 
97, 116; on exports, 22; excise 
duties, 26, 75, 97; on excess 
profits, 34, 102; on gambling, 
4I ” 30; On grass, 45; on home 
and foreign goods, 116; on 
houses, 22; on imported salt, 
81, 97, 98; on imports, 22, 
76 5, 78, 79; income taxes, 
22, 26, 35, IOI, 1023; indirect 
taxes, 22; octroi duties, 22, 26, 
27, 36, 75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 83, 
88, 89, 98, 116, 118, 123; one- 
fourth of the produce, 53 ” 5, 
55; one-sixth, 29 “18; on 
oxen, 45; on people coming to 
see the appearance of a spirit, 
144 ” 37; poll taxes, 22, 29, 
35, 99, 100; on sale of articles, 
40; on sale of land, 40; on sale 
or transfer of private houses, 
40; sales tax, 22, 26, 29 » 18, 
107, 108, 109; on shop-keepers, 
40, 41; on stakes 1n gambling, 
4I "30, I14, 115; on succes- 
sions, 22; tolls, 22, 26, 27, 36, 
75, 76, 80, 81, 89, 90, 92, 103, 
116, 118, 123, 133, 164; trade 
taxes, 29 “18, 111; tributes 
from lands, 22; vdsantska taxes 
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42; vassal kings paying sub- 
sidies, 42; on wood, 45 

Taxila, wealth of, 135; see also 
Takshasila 

Taxing power, Revenue head, 35 

testing charge, on coins, 123 

Thomas, F. W., on the date of 
the ArthaSdstva, 14; on quali- 
fied state-landlordism, 52; on 
ownership of land, 62; on 
amount of land revenue, 69; 
on bali, 116; on prddéstkas, 
165 14; on yukias and upa- 
yuktas, 165 n15; on pradé- 
shtava, 202 

tikshna, metal, 125 

timber forests, revenue from, 31 

Tolls, Revenue head, 22, 26, 27, 
36, 75, 76, 80, 81, 103, 116, 118, 
164; identified with import 
duties, 76 5; kinds of— 
thorough and traverse, 89, 
go; evasion of, fined, 92, 133; 
in respect of mines, 123 

Tosali, administration of, 164 

Trade, 189; Revenue head, 36; 
taxes, 29 "18, 111; centres, 77; 

transport, charges of, 113 

tvapu, metal, 125 

travelling allowances, 169 

Treasure trove, Revenue head, 
35, 36, 129 

Treasury, notes—Revenue head, 
35; department of, 134, 164 

tulya-méya, Kielhorn on, 28 ” 4 

Turnover tax, also called sales 
tax, 107 

Tushaspa, Yavana governor—in 
charge of Kathiawar and Mal- 
wa, 163; improving Sudarsana 
lake, 186 


U 


ubalika or udbaltka, tax, 118 
udakabhadga, water cess, 55, 71; 
see also water cess 
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Ujjaini, viceroyalty at, 164 

Umbarkadu, district, 175 

unchaste women, income tax on, 
IoI 

Unclaimed property, Revenue 
head, 36 

unearned increment, 52 3; 
confiscation of, 112 

United States, expenditure on 
religion in, 172 ” 47 

Universities, exempt from taxa- 
tion, 147; item of expenditure, 
179, 180 

upakiripta, tax, 119 n 127 

upayukias, officers, 165 

urvara, cultivated land—a classi- 
fication of land, 64 ” 40 

Ushavadata, king—inscription of 
in the Nasik cave, go » 69; 
charities of, 174 62 

utsanga, forced benevolences— 
tax, 42, I13 

utsavas, feasts, 175 


V 


vatdharana, compensation duty 
—on liquor, 96; on salt, 98; in 
mines, 123, 131 

Vaidya, C. V., on rajju, 47 n 62; 
on compulsory labour in Eptc 
India, 106 

vaishamya, Fleet on, 181 » 30 

Vakkula, stipa of, 174 

vana, forests—revenue from, 31 

vanaprastha, hermits — exempt 
from salt licence, 97 

vanik, merchants—revenue from, 
29, 42, 111 64; see also mer- 
chants 

vantkpatha, road trafiic—revenue 
from, 31 

vavtamanah, current—a_classi- 
fication of revenue, 33 ” 37 

vartani, boundary or road toll, 
30, 77, 90, 103 
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vasania, month—collection of 
taxes in, 46 

vasantika, tax collected in the 
month vasania, 42 

Vasishtha, on treasure trove, 
129 "2 

vastu, site, 39 

vdstu, defined, 37, 39 

vadstuka, Revenue head, 28, 37, 
39, 41 

vaithu or vastu, see vasiu 

veciigaiia, Roman tax, 80 

Védas, bait in the, 117; vedic 
literature on private ownership 
of land, 59 

vésyd, prostitutes—tax on, 28; 
see also prostitutes 

vibhdga, difference between royal 
and market measures, 97 7 25; 
royalty in mining, 123 

uthdvas,monasteries—expenditure 
on, 179 

uthdra-yatras, 
tours, 174 

Vikramaditya, VI Chalukya king, 
sales tax in the inscription of, 
108, 109; of Sravasti, 175 

Vira Banajigas, corporation of, 
41 ” 30 

Virachéda, inscription of, 46 

Visa fee (mudvadhyaksha), Reve- 
nue head, 28, 132 

Visakha, Brahman, 46 

Vishayap§ala, district officer, 46 

Vishnu, on labour tax, 106; on 
treasure trove, 129 2; on 
import and export duties, 81 
n 29; on ferry tolls, 90 ” 69 

vishft, forced labour, 44, 105, 
107; Expenditure head, 159 

Visvavarman, of Malwa, irriga- 
tion works of, 187 

vivatha, commissariat, 191 

vivitadhyaksha, superintendent 
of pasture lands, 64 

viutiam, pasture grounds—reve- 
nue from, 30 


royal pleasure 
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voluntary contributions in finan- 
cial stress, 139, 143 

vraja, herds—revenue head, 31, 
132 

vydjt, tax, 32, 82; premium in 
mining, 123; charge on coins, 
125, 132 

vyama, units of measurement in 
the Atharva Véda, 64 40 

vyustas, officers concerned with 
religion, 173 
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wages, to cultivators of the royal 
domain, 56 

wandering bards, income tax on, 
101 

war tax, 112; see also sénabhakta 

water cess or rates, 55, 56, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 140; amount of, 
67, 68, 72; on water lifts, 68; 
remission of, 149 

water lifts, cess on, 68; irrigation 
by, 72, 73 

Watters, on the wealth of Taxila, 
135 "6 

weavers, occupation, 29 ” 13 

Weaving, department of, 164 

Weights and measures, charge for 
stamping, 111; department of, 
164 

wheel toll, in the Frankish 
kingdom, 89 

William the Conqueror, 
survey by, 65 

Winternitz, on the date of the 
Arthasasiva, 13 

wood, tax on, 45 


land 


Y 


yachtta, gifts, 33 ” 37 
yatravétana, fare for using the 
king’s boats, 126 
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Yavana king, Tushaspha,in charge vasti, 175; on humanitarian 
of Kathiawar and Malwa, 163 works, 178; on museums and 
yojana, measure, 47 menageries, 180; on the army, 
Yuan Chwang, Chinese traveller, 193 
on amount of revenue, 70; Yudhishthira, king—asked to 
ferry tolls in the time of, 91; issue loans, 137 
on registration of families, yuhktas, officers, 165 
100 ” 7; on forced labour, 106; 
on endowments to public ser- Zz 
vants, 168; on monasteries, 
173; on VikramAditya of Sr4- Zonaras, a passage of, 102 
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